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THE EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA, 


PART Il, 


Let us resume the narrative of this 
ever-memorable Expedition, upon the 
progress of which the eyes of Europe 
are now fixed with most absorbing 
interest, and upon the successful issue 
of which so much depends. As it is, the 
future effects of the deadly- contested 
struggle around Sebastopol are likely 
to impart a momentous interest to the 
details of this most remarkable of en- 
terprises. 

Having swept the enemy from their 
path by the bloody triumph of Alma, 
the next step of the Allies was to lay 
siege to Sebastopol. The circuitous 
march of the 25-6th September, had 
the good effect of giving to the Allies 
a much more convenient communica- 
tion with the fleet than they could pos- 
sibly have found in the open and un- 
sheltered roadstead at the mouth of 
the Belbek. The bay of Balaclava, 
which now became the principal base 
of their operations, is a place admi- 
rably suited for the landing of stores and 
matériel, As a port it is the most per- 
fect of its size in the world. ‘The en- 
trance is between perpendicular cliffs, 
rising 800 feet high on either hand, 
and is only wide enough to allow the 
passage of one ship at a time ; but once 
In, you find yourself in a landlocked 
tideless haven, still as a mountain-tarn, 
three-quarters of a mile in length by 
250 yards wide, and nowhere less than 
six fathoms deep, so that every square 
foot of its surface is available for ships 
of the greatest burden. 

The Bay of Balaclava was instantly 
adopted as the new base of operations 
of the British army ; and never, even 
in the days when the towers now so 
gaunt and ruined looked down on the 
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still waters of ‘* Bella Chiave,” in the 
flush of the young strength of Genoa, 
did its waters mirror so many tall ships 
on their bosom. From fifty to a hun: 
dred war-ships and transports were 
constantly at anchor, landing the 
siege-guns, and stores and provisions 
of all kinds, while the commissariat, 
ordnance, and ammunition depots were 
formed in the village. The only access 
to Balaclava from the land side is at 
the inner end of the bay, through a 
breach in the surrounding hills, which 
gradually opens out into an extensive 
valley, about three miles long, by 
about two broad. It was in this 
valley that the serious part of the 
combat of the 25th October took place. 
Through this valley runs the road to 
the Chernaya and Mackenzie’s Farm, 
by which the Allies advanced to Bala- 
clava, and which on the other side of 
the Chernaya enters steep gorges in 
the mountains, by the possession of 
which the Russians could at any time 
advance without warning into the val- 
ley, and threaten either Balaclava or 
the rear of the besieging force. On the 
side next the sea, this valley is bounded 
by a line of hills, stretching from Ba- 
laclava to Inkerman, at the mouth of 
the Chernaya, and along the summit 
of which runs the first three miles of 
the eight-mile road from Balaclava to 
Sebastopol. Another road branching off 
from Balaclava in the opposite direc. 
tion, conducts to the Valley of Baidar, 
the most fertile district of the Cri- 
mea. On the 2d of October (the 
sixth day after the Allies first reached 
Balaclava) an attempt was made to 
open a source of supplies in this fertile 
district by means of a maritime expe- 
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dition of considerable strength, which 
proceeded forty miles eastward of Bala- 
clava to Yalta, in the beautiful environs 
of which town are the marine villas of 
many of the Russian nobility, scattered 
along the sheltered coast. Marsanda, 
the seat of Count Woronzoff, was vi- 
sited and found deserted, but not de- 
stroyed, as were the Russian villas on 
the Katcha and Belbek. The expedi- 
tion failed in its object, for the ‘Tartar 
easantry were too much afraid of the 
Russians to come forward with sup- 
plies, and the strength of the besieging 
army was not great enough to allow ofa 
detachment being spared for the perma- 
nent occupation of Yalta. 

The port of the Balaclava having 
been found barely large enough for 
the landing of the British stores and 
guns, the French selected, as their base 
of operations, the three deep bays lying 
between Cape Chersonesus and Sebas- 
topol bay — where they had the ad- 
vantage of disembarking their siege- 
artillery much nearer than ours to the 
scene of action. 

General Francois Canrobert, who 
now took the command of the French 
army, had won his laurels, like the 
lamented St. Arnaud and all the pre- 
sent generation of French generals, in 
the wars of Africa. He appears to 
differ very much from St. Arnaud in 
character — giving way little to enthu- 
siasm, making no appeals to the ima- 
gination or love of glory of his soldiers 
(rather a fault in a French general, 
but suiting admirably in one who has 
to co-operate with the sober generals 
of England), and in his bulletins and 
despatches exhibiting that calm matter- 
of-factness characteristic of our own 
generals, 

The country between Balaclava and 
Sebastopol, upon which the Allied 
army encamped, is a barren hilly 
steppe, destitute of water, and covered 
with no better herbage than thistles. 
The French took up their position next 
the sea; the British inland, next the 
Chernaya. The front of the besieging 
force extended in a continuous line from 
the mouth of the Chernaya to the sea 
at Strelitska Bay — forming nearly a 
semicircle around Sebastopol, at a dis- 
tance of about two miles from the 
enemy’s works. ‘This position was 
found to be close enough, as the Rus- 
sian guns were found to throw shells 
to the distance of 4000 yards. A great 
and most unfortunate delay took place 
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in landing and bringing up the siege- 
guns and stores of the Allies—a delay 
which was improved to the utmost by 
the Russians, who kept large bands of 
citizens, and even women, as well as 
the garrison, at work in relays both 
night and day, in throwing up a vast 
exterior line of earthen redoubts and 
intrenchments, and in covering the 
front of their stone-works with earth, 
so as to render it almost impossible to 
breach them. In truth, if the Allied 
generals had had any correct idea of 
the time it would take to get their 
guns into position, and of the immense 
resources at the command of the garri- 
son, they would probably have deemed 
it by far the wisest course to have as- 
saulted the town with the bayonet the 
moment they arrived in front of it 
(28th September), when as yet no 
2arthworks had been thrown up, and 
the tremendous artillery which subse- 
quently faced them was still on board 
the Russian fleet, or in the forts down 
at the edge of the Bay. Likewise, if 
they had sooner discovered how inef- 
fective was the fire of the fleet against 
the granite of the forts, they would 
probably have drawn more upon that 
branch of the expedition, both in guns 
and gunners, to meet the similar force 
brought against them by the enemy. 
It was only as the siege advanced that 
the extraordinary nature of the enter- 
prise revealed itself. Had Sebastopol 
been a first-class fortress, defended by 
an ordinary garrison, it must have 
proved an easy and speedy capture. 
But it was defended by earthwork in- 
trenchments, nearly in a straight line, 
and not presenting, like a fortress, any 
angles upon which we could concen- 
trate our fire, and so obtain a decisive 
superiority at the point of attack; and 
upon these unbreachable ramparts was 
mounted an artillery much more pow- 
erful than that of the besiegers, which 
could be replaced by new guns as fast 
as dismounted, yet which must be si- 
lenced before an assault could be ven- 
tured upon. Moreover, the force 
disposable for the defence of Sebasto- 
pol was nearly equal in number to the 
besieging army; and as, from the na- 
ture of its position, the place could be 
only invested upon one side, supplies 
of all kinds could be conveyed into the 
town, and the Russian generals could 
either man the works with their whole 
forces, or direct incessant attacks 
against our flank and rear, Never did 
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any army ever undertake so vast and 
perilous an enterprise as that in which 
the Allied commanders found them- 
selves engaged; but never did any 
army ever win for itself, by its tran- 
scendent gallantry and endurance, so 
extraordinary but dear- bought re- 
nown. 

For three weeks after leaving Old 
Fort, the British troops were without 
tents, and had to bivouac in the open 
air; but on the 7th October the be- 
sieging army once more got under can- 
vas, and becameas comfortable as it was 
possible for men in their trying circum- 
stances to be —that is to say, with a 
third of the army constantly out all 
night, on duty at the outposts or in the 
trenches. ‘The British portion of the Al. 
lied camp presented a much duller ap- 
pearance than that of their more lively 
allies; no music of the military bands 
being heard in the former, the bands 
of many of the regiments having been 
broken up, and the men set to work at 
other duties; while a constant stir of 
music enlivened the evenings in the 
French camp. The British quarters, 
however, were not without their share 
of merriment. ‘Jack’ was ashore 
again among the redcoats, and in all 
his glory. A thousand sailors were ac- 
cordingly landed, under Captain Lush- 
ington of the Albion, to take part in 
the siege; and a finer set of men, 
it was allowed, it was impossible to 
meet with. They labelled their tents 
with all manner of quaint devices ; and 
such remarks as the following were con- 
stantly being heard amongst them :—* I 
say, ‘lom, look at this here Dutch- 
man’s hat which the sogers have sarved 
out to us as a house for fifteen!” 
** Never mind, Bill, if you cut and 
run from the Rooshians, you will then 
be called the Flying Dutchman.” 
Jack was allowed on all hands to be of 
essential service in hard work; the 
only thing alleged against him being, 
that he was too strong. 

The country around Sebastopol sinks 
gradually down, in a succession of 
ridges, from the position occupied by 
the Allied army to the town; but for 
nearly a third of a mile, immediately 
in front of the town, the ground is 
quite fla, —the ridges having there 
been long ago levelled away by the 
Russians, in order to give no cover to 
an attacking force. Another of the 
endless embarrassments in the siege 
was, that the ground was rocky, and 
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hardly yielded earth enough for the 
necessary intrenchments ; while, dimi- 
nishing in depth as it approached the 
town, the soil at length became quite 
inadequate to the wants of the en- 
gineers, and nothing but a _ large 
supply of gabions and fascines pre- 
pared at Varna rendered it possible to 
carry on the approaches with effect. 
We have said that there is a circuit 
of five or six hundred yards of level 
ground immediately around the town ; 
and as it was beyond this radius (at 
least along the British front) that the 
Russians threw up their new works, 
erecting strong redoubts on several 
elevated positions, the Allies had to 
open their trenches at the distance of 
a mile from the body of the place, al- 
though within 1200 yards of the Rus- 
sian batteries. The French were the- 
first to break ground. At nine at 
night on the 9th, the trenches were 
opened by 1,600 workmen, divided into 
relief parties,and supported by eight bat- 
talions, appointed todefend the works. 
A loud wind, and an almost entire ab- 
sense of moonlight, favoured the ope- 
rations, and by break of day an in- 
trenchment 936 metres in length was 
completed, without interruption from 
the enemy, of sufficient depth to cover 
the men. Next night the British 
broke ground ; but this time the gar- 
rison were on the alert, and kept up a 
very heavy but ineffectual fire. From 
the first day that the Allies appeared 
before Sebastopol, the Russians had 
never ceased pitching shot and shell 
into our encampment, hardly killing a 
man a-day; but from the opening of 
the trenches, hardly a night passed 
that a cannonade was not kept up 
against the besiegers’ lines, showing 
a prodigality of warlike material that 
was perfectly astonishing. The rush 
of the shot and shell through the 
air, with a noise not unlike that of 
rockets, followed by the peculiar flat 
dull sound which marks the abrupt 
termination to their course, as they 
strike the ground; the crash of the 
bursting shell, accompanied, if high in 
the air, with a ringing metallic sound ; 
the whiz of the fragments, and the re- 
peated booming of the guns, echoing 
among the mountains. 

The British, who occupied much 
higher ground than the French, placed 
their batteries with great skill. The 
raised mounds or beds of earth upon 
which the guns were placed were erect- 
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ed precisely along the crest of the va- 
rious ridges on which the batteries 
were planted, and, when finished, show- 
ed only the muzzle of the guns over the 
brow of the ridge, so as to present little 
to the direct fire of the enemy. Strong 
covering parties were constantly close 
in rear of the batteries, lying flat upon 
their faces a little further down the 
slope—an irksome position, and one 
exposing the men dreadfully to the 
effects of cold, but absolutely neces- 
sary, and answering the purpose so 
well, that although the fire of the Rus- 
sian batteries was well directed, fre- 
quently striking the parapets, scarcely 
aman was hit. The besiegers’ batteries 
were now drawing near completion, and 
the Governor of Sebastopol had sent a 
request to Lord Raglan that he would 
spare the inhabitants by not firing 
upon the civilian part of the city, to 
which his lordship properly replied 
that he would grant a safe-conduct to 
such of the inhabitants as were desi- 
rous of leaving, but would promise no- 
thing as to his mode of attack, save 
that the buildings marked by the yel- 
low flag should be respected as hospi- 
tals. very means was adopted by 
Prince Mienschikoff to keep up the 
spirits of the garrison. Balls were 
given every other night, and it was 
confidently announced that reinforce- 
ments were on their march from Pere- 
kop, which would force the Allies to 
raise the siege. 

On the 17th of October the dread- 
ful work began, and no one then pre- 
sent will ever forget that memorable 
scene. The morning dawned slowly ; 
a thick fog hung over the town, and 
spread far up the heights. Towards 
six o'clock the mist began to disperse, 
and the rich clear October sun every 
instant made objects more and more 
visible. In the Allied lines all the ar- 
tillerymen were at their pieces; and 
asthe iron muzzles of the guns became 
visible through the fog in the now un- 
masked embrasures, a scattering and 
fast-increasing fire was opened upon 
them from the Russian lines, Soon 
the Russian works, crowded with grey 
figures, could be seen below, with in 
rear the large handsome white houses 
and dockyards of Sebastopol itself. 
Slowly, like the drawing back of a huge 
curtain, the mist moved off seaward, 
a cool morning breeze sprang up, and 
the atmosphere became clear and 
bright. Around were the wide-ex- 
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tending lines of the besiegers, sloping 
down from the elevated ridges held by 
the British to the low grounds on the 
coast occupied by the French; facing 
them below was the continuous line 
of Russian intrenchments of earthwork, 
interspersed with redoubts and stone 
towers and loopholed walls, with the 
line-of-battle-ships showing their heavy 
broadsides in the harbour ; and be- 
yond all, the open sea, bearing on its 
bosom, like a dark belt, the immense 
armada of the Allied fleet. 

At half-past six, the preconcerted 
signal of three shells went up one after 
another from a French battery, and 
the next instant the whole Allied bat- 
teries opened fire simultaneously, On 
the side of the British, seventy-three, 
and of the French, fifty-three—in all, 
one hundred and twenty-six guns, one- 
half of which were of the very heaviest 
calibre, launched their thunders on the 
side of the Allies; while upwards of two 
hundred replied in one deafening and 
continuous roar from the Russian lines. 
Two long lines of belching flame and 
smoke appeared, and through the space 
between hurtled a shower of shot and 
shell, while the earth shook with the 
thunders of the deadly vollies. Dis- 
tinctly amidst the din could be heard 
the immense Lancaster guns, which 
here for the first time gave evidence of 
their tremendous powers. Their sharp 
report, heard among the other heavy 
guns, was like the crack of a rifle among 
muskets ; but the most singular thing 
was the sound of their ball, which rushed 
through the air with the noise and re- 
gular beat, precisely like the passage 
of a rapid railway train at close dis- 
tance—a peculiarity which at first ex- 
cited shouts of laughter from our men, 
who instantly nicknamed it the ‘ ex- 
press train.” The effect of the shot 
was terrific; from its deafening and 
peculiar noise, the ball could be dis- 
tinctly traced by the ear to the spot 
where it struck, when stone or earth 
alike were seen to go down before it. 

The first few minutes’ firing sufficed 
to show to each side, what neither had 
as yet accurately known, the actual 
strength of its opponents; and it soon 
appeared that, even in the extent of the 
earthwork batteries thrown up since 
the siege began, the Russians immense- 
ly surpassed their besiegers. Besides 
their stone forts, and a lor line of in- 
trenchments, guns of heavy calibre had 
been planted on every ridge and height; 
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and as fresh batteries were unmasked 
one after another, often in places 
totally unexpected, the Allied generals 
were completely taken by surprise at 
the magnitude of the defences. Oppo- 
site to the French lines, the main 
strength of the Russians lay in 
the Flag-staff Batteries, erected 
upon a hill commanding the French 
works. They consisted of two tiers of 
intrenchments, each mounting about 
twenty-five guns — the upper of which 
tier of cannon appears to have been 
unknown to the besiegers until it open- 
ed fire— with several large mortars 
placed on the summit of the hill. And 
on the extreme right of the Russian 
lines was a ten-gun battery, most com- 
mandingly placed, so as to enfilade the 
French lines. In this quarter the Rus- 
sians had not only a great advantage 
in point of position, but also in weight 
of metal; for their guns greatly out- 
numbered those of the French, and 
were thirty-two, fifty-six, or sixty-eight 

ounders, whereas our allies had no 

eavier than sixteen or twenty-four- 
pounder cannon. It soon became evi- 
dent that, despite all their gallantry 
and skill, the French were fighting at 
a disadvantage, and were dreadfully 
galled in flank by the ten-gun battery. 
Suddenly, a little after nine o’clock, 
there came a loud explosion,—a dense 
cloud of smoke was seen hanging over 
one of the French batteries, — and the 
Russians were observed on the parapets 
of their works cheering vigorously. 
The flank-fire of the ten-gun battery 
had blown up one of the French maga- 
zines, killing or wounding about fifty 
men, and blowing the earthwork to 
atoms. The Russians fired with re- 
newed vigour,—within an hour another 
lesser explosion took place,—and the 
French fire was crushed so com- 
pletely, that by half-past ten they were 
only able to discharge a few guns at 
intervals; and the men suffered so 
heavily while working the guns, that 
General Canrobert, seeing that it was 
folly to persevere, soon after gave 
orders for the firing to cease along the 
whole line. 

The British batteries were more suc- 
cessful. The principal works opposed 
to them were, on their right front, the 
Round Fort, a martello-tower which 
had been faced up with earth, and its 
white stonework painted of an earthen 
colour, to render it a less conspicuous 
target. A battery of twenty heavy 
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guns was planted on the top of this 
tower, and extensive earthwork in- 
trenchments had been thrown up 
around it, mounted with artillery of 
heavy calibre. Next, nearly opposite 
the British centre, was the three-deck- 
er, the Twelve Apostles, placed across 
the harbour creek ; and facing our left 
was the Redan redoubt, carrying about 
forty cannon, likewise surrounded by 
intrenchments, armed with numerous 
guns. On the British side the princi- 
pal redoubts were the Crown Battery, 
of twenty-seven guns, in the centre, 
fronting the Twelve Apostles ; and the 
Green Mound Battery, opposite the 
Redan redoubt, worked by sailors un- 
der command of Captain Peel, R.N. 
Twenty minutes’ firing from the British 
lines sufficed to silence the exposed 
battery on the summit of the Round 
Fort, but no impression was made on 
that or many following days on the 
earthworks around it, — showing how 
superior earthwork is to stone in resist- 
ing a cannonade. 

At half-past three a red-hot shot 
from the Russian three-decker the 
Twelve Apostles—which was so placed 
in the Harbour-creek as to be sheltered 
from everything but one of our Lan- 
caster guns — struck a powder-wagon 
in the Crown Battery, which exploded, 
killing a man or two, but fortunately 
leaving the works of the battery unin- 
jured. The Russians set up tremen- 
dous cheers, imagining that they had 
done us the same mischief as they had 
done to the French. But it was our 
turn next ; for while the enemy were 
still cheering, a shell from our Green 
Mound battery lodged in the powder- 
magazine of the Redan redoubt, and 
blew it up with a tremendous explo- 
sion. The previous explosions were 
nothing to this. A white livid flame 
suddenly shot high into the air, 
followed by a report that made the 
very earth tremble in the Allied 
lines, and the next minute its garrison 
of hundreds, blown to atoms, were dis- 
covered strewing the ground to a dis- 
tance around. ‘ In the midst of a 
dense volume of smoke and sparks,” 
says an eyewitness, “ which resembled 
a water-spout ascending to the clouds, 
were visible to the naked eye, arms, 
legs, trunks, and heads of the Rus- 
sian warriors, mingled with cannons, 
wheels, and every object of military 
warfare, and, indeed, every living 
thing itcontained.” So powerful was the 
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effect which this explosion produced on 
the morale of the besiegers, which had 
been somewhat depressed by the mis- 
fortunes of the day, that the enthusi- 
asm displayed was almost of a frantic 
nature. Both the English and French 
troopers, as well as officers, doffed their 
caps and threw them high into the air, 
at the same time giving a shout which 
might have been heard at Balaclava, 
a league off. The Russians, how- 
ever, were nowise daunted, and re- 
sumed their fire with undiminished 
energy. On observing the eflect of 
his shot, Captain Peel planted the 
Union-Jack in front of his battery. 
‘The enemy opened fire upon it, and at 
length knocked it down; when the 
Captain, drawing his sword, rushed 
forward, and again planted it on the 
embankment, where it remained dur- 
ing the rest of the day. 

While this terrific cannonade was 
going on by land, the Allied fleets 
were seen bearing down upon the 
strong forts which defend the mouth 
of the harbour. It had been arranged 
between the Admirals and Generals, 
that as soon as the attention of the 
Russians had been attracted to the 
landward attack, the fleets should move 
forward and take part in a general as- 
sault. Instead of towing in the ships- 
of-the-line — during which process the 
towing-ropes would have been again 
and again cut by the enemy's shot—a 
steamer was lashed alonside of each of 
them, and moved forward, protected 
by the intervening bulk of its gigantic 
neighbour from the storm of shot which 
opened upon them. ‘The French took 
the Quarantine Fort and other works 
on the south side of the entrance to 
Sebastopol Bay, and the British took 
Fort Constantine and the works on 
the north side. 

By half-past one o'clock, the ac- 
tion was fairly commenced, and the 
conjoined roar from the guns of the 
fleet and in the forts, echoed by the 
thunders of the rival batteries on shore, 
baffles the imagination. Never before 
in the world’s history was such a can- 
nonade witnessed, — even the tremen- 
dous cannonade of Leipsic and ‘Trafal- 
gar fading into insigniticance before so 
gigantic a strife. 

‘he fleets advanced to the attack in 
two lines—the British from the north, 
the French from the south; but the 
latter, having the weather-gage, were 
the first up with the enemy. Directly 
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the vessels came within 2000 yards, 
the forts opened fire, which the Allies 
never attempted to reply to until they 
took up their positions. The Sampson 
and Terrible were the first of the Bri- 
tish ships into action,—the first open- 
ing fire from a distance of about 1200 
yards, upon Fort Constantine, and the 
lobher directing her fire on two mischie- 
vous little forts on the brow of the 
precipice overlooking Fort Constan- 
tine from the north, called the Wasp 
and Telegraph forts. While the Britan- 
nia, the flag-ship of Admiral Dundas, 
was rounding in to the attack from 
seaward, Sir Edmund Lyons’ ship, 
the Agamemnon, bore down along the 
north coast to where the Sampson and 
'lerrible were engaged. It was evi- 
dent to the rest of the fleet that this 
ship had a distinct mark in view. 
Cautiously closing with the land, she 
anchored broadside on within 800 
yards of Fort Constantine, so close to 
the shoal water that she had barely two 
feet of water under her keel. In this 
position, besides having to face the 
terrific volleys from the three tiers of 
Fort Constantine, the Agamemnon 
was terribly raked by the heavy guns 


of the earthworth batteries on the 
heights. But Sir E. [gyons was not 


the man to draw out of fire, especially 
as he knew that it was only at close- 
quarters that broadsides could damage 
stone walls. So he sent off his flag- 
lieutenant in the jolly-boat, through a 
most galling fire, to bring in the Belle- 
rophon. ‘Tell them,” he said, ‘* to 
come in: these forts will sink me, 
and I'm if I leave this,” 
Theappeal was quickly responded to. 
The Sanspareil anchored astern of the 
Vice-Admiral’s ship ; and the Bellero- 
phon, under her gallant old command- 
er, ran in and took up so fine a posi- 
tion on the bow of the Agamemnon, 
and even closer in, that Sir E. Lyons 
made the signal, ‘* Well done, Belle- 
rophon.” ‘The Rodney, which stood 
in so close to the sand-banks that she 
was actually aground under the ene- 
my’s fire, received the same compli- 
ment from the Admiral. The Albion 
liner, and the little Arethusa, likewise 
joined this gallant squadron, while the 
Britannia, Trafalgar, Vengeance, and 
London were further out. The fire 
grew tremendous. The cannonade of 
the French appeared terrific and con- 
tinuous. Enveloped in snfoke, they 
kept up whole salyoes, which looked 
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awful, the smoke being lit up by the 
volleys of flashes, and the roar of can- 
non continuous. The Turks followed 
the French in this, sometimes in whole 
broadsides, again their fire running 
continuously along the line. There 
was less of this with the English ships, 
—— with the Agamemnon, 
whose style of firing appeared less 
awful, but more business-like. The 
storm of shot and shell from the fleet, 
which was poured upon the upmost 
tier of guns of Fort Constantine, which 
are en barbette, soon dismounted them, 
and drove the Russian gunners from 
the walls; but the two lower tiers, 
which were in casemate batteries, 
maintained a close and destructive fire. 
The enemy used red-hot shot, rockets, 
carcasses (combustible shell), and bar- 
shot ; and the terrible effects of these 
soon made themselves apparent. The 
bar-shot cut the masts, spars, and 
rigging to pieces, and the rockets and 
red-hot shot raised conflagrations in 
many of the attacking vessels. The 
Albion and Arethusa were set on fire, 
and had to be towed out of action; 
the latter in a sinking state, from seven 
shots received under her water-line. 
The Agamemnon was roughly handled ; 
and the Bellerophon had her maintop- 
mast almost cut in two, and had two 
of her port-holes nearly knocked into 
one, making a breach fifteen feet long. 
The Wasp battery, which was en bar. 
bette, was soon silenced, but little im- 
pression was made upon the casemated 
forts. Some of the casemate guns were 
dismounted, but never for more than 
a few minutes, when fresh ones were 
brought forward; and towards dusk 
the whole of the cannon on the 
Wasp battery had been replaced, and 
were firing away as devealy as ever, 
The greater part of the vessels conti- 
nued firing until dark ; by which time 
two of the casemate ports of Fort Con- 
stantine were knocked into one, and 
the stone-work of all the forts cut 
away, and smashed to the depth of 
about eighteen inches. It must be 
remembered, in judging of this ac- 
tion, that many of the ships had 
not above one-half their crews on 
board, the others being on shore; 
so that the guns could not be fired 
nearly so fast and effectively as would 
otherwise have been the case. The 
French and Turkish vessels met with 
no better success than the British; 
and towards night, as the Allied 
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vessels stood out to sea, the Russians 
cheered vociferously, and redoubled 
their fire. 

Such were the incidents of this me- 
morable opening day of the bombard- 
ment. On the 18th, the fleet did not 
renew the attack; and as the French 
batteries were wholly silenced for the 
time, the enemy were enabled to con- 
centrate a terrific fire upon the British 
trenches. During the previous day’s 
firing, the Russians had discovered our 
weak points as well as their own, and, 
before morning, had erected with sand- 
bags several batteries on new and com- 
manding positions. In fact, owing to 
these new batteries, and the cross-fire 
from some of the redoubts opposite the 
now silenced French lines, the besieged 
were able to fire five or six guns for 
our one; and had they been half as 
expert marksmen as their assailants, 
the British lines also must have been 
completely silenced. Our brave Allies 
made incredible efforts to come to our 
aid, During the night of the 18th, 
they worked incessantly; and to the 
surprise of all, they had repaired their 
batteries, and again opened fire on the 
morning of the 19th. Still they were 
unfortunate. About eleven o’clock, a 
shell from the Russian ten-gun battery 
once more blew up one of their maga- 
zines, killing most of the men in the 
battery, and dismounting most of the 
guns; so that, owing to this accident, 
and the terrible storm of shot and shell 
poured upon them, most of the French 
works were again silenced before two 
o'clock. The British lines kept up a 
hot fire throughout the whole day; but 
though at times nearly one hundred 
shot and shell were thrown per minute, 
little or no effect was produced upon 
the,Russian intrenchments. ‘The enemy 
were provided with a perfectly inex- 
haustible supply of all the material 
requisite for a desperate defence. The 
instant a shot or shell struck their 
works, the hole was filled up with 
sand-bags; so that, the besieged built 
up as fast as the besiegers knocked 
down; and the belief gained ground 
more and more among the Allies, that 
nothing would do but to carry the place 
by storm. The men stood to their 
guns with a perfect confidence in 
victory, but the grumbling tone in 
which they spoke of not being allowed 
to dash on with the bayonet, showed 
that they anticipated but little from 
trench-firing. ‘Let us get at the 
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Rooshians with the steel, and all 
cannons and ingineering, and that sort 
of thing!” 

On the 20th, the orders not to fire 
upon the town, but only upon the 
works, were rescinded; and a confla- 
gration in the dockyards was produce: 
by our rockets, but was extinguished 
by the Russians in half an hour. The 
French had repaired their injuries 
during the night, and resumed their 
fire; but they were still terribly over- 
matched, and, for the third time, one 
of their magazines was blown up, doing 
much damage; so that once more, 
but from no fault of theirs, they had 
to slacken their fire and the whole 
brunt fell upon the British. During the 
following night, the French not only 
repaired their works, but, in order to 
fire with more destructive effect, ad- 
vanced one strong battery about 200 
yards nearer the enemy — completely 
routing at the same time a sortie made 
to interrupt their work. This new 
advanced battery of the French not 
only enabled them to maintain their 

round, but even to destroy and si- 
ee their inveterate assailant, the 
Russian ten-gun battery. Relieved 
from attacks from that quarter, the 
other treuches of the French kept up 
a heavy fire, dismounting nine or ten 
Russian cannon with round-shot, and 
dropping their shells full into the cen- 
tre of the enemy’s works. Every 
gun in the English lines was also kept 
vigorously at work. Five or six of our 
longest guns threw shells and rockets 
into the town, while the rest poured 
forth round shot against the earth- 
works, Before two o'clock Sebastopol 
was in flames in five or six places, and 
eight or nine guns had been dismounted 
by our fire, so that the enemy’s fire 
began to slacken. Between three and 
four o’clock, the change was still more 
apparent. 
the Allies grew more and more fu- 
rious ; and by five o'clock, the time at 
which our batteries generally cease, we 
were firing five or six guns to their 
one. 

During the 22nd,the cannonade from 
the French lines was incessant, and 
told with great effect; but early 
in the day the British batteries re- 
ceived orders to fire only once in eight 
minutes—an unfortunate necessity, oc- 
casioned by a deficiency of ammuni- 
tion. The Russians worked their guns 
with great energy and precision, even 
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under the hottest fire, standing to their 
pieces as boldly as on the first day of 
the siege ; and they continued to ra- 
pidly and effectually repair each night 
the injury done to their works in the 
previous day. So that on the 23rd, as 
Lord Raglan states in his despatch, 
after a week’s exposure to the tremen- 
dous cannonade of the Allies, ‘ the 
defences of the place were, as yet, far 
from being subdued, and no serious 
diminution of the enemy’s fire was per- 
ceptible.” On the morning of the 
24th, it was found that the Russians 
had added eight new guns to their Re- 
dan battery. During the night, also, 
the British had shifted the position of 
two of their 68-pounders (Lancaster 
guns), so as to command the huge 
three-decker, the Twelve Apostles, 
whose broadsides had cut up our works 
very much; but before two shots 
had been fired from the guns in their 
new position, the vessel was hauled in 
under cover of the land. The loss 
of the Allies up to this point of the 
siege was about 1,200 men. In conse-~ 
quence of the accidents which befel 
San the loss of the French had been 
double ours — namely, about 720 
wounded, and 100 killed; while our 
loss amounted to upwards of 60 killed, 
and 360 wounded. Our average daily 
loss from the opening of the trenches 
was 5 killed and 25 wounded ; and on 
the side of the French it is stated by 
their chief physician to have varied 
from 6 to 8 killed, and from 16 to 22 
wounded. Among the most illustrious 
of the wounded at this period of the 
siege was Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, whose heroic conduct de- 
serves to be noted. He went on duty 
in the trenches at four a.m.; at ten 
a.m. he was severely wounded from 
the bursting of a shell, receiving a se- 
vere contusion on the outer part of the 
left thigh ; a second injury on the in- 
side of the left thigh; and a third on 
the right arm. Although stunned by 
this treble blow, he positively declined 
to abandon his post, nor did he leave 
the trenches till he was relieved at the 
usual time, four next morning. 

One feature in this memorable siege 
was the great use made of riflemen by 
the besieging force, and the extreme 
gallantry displayed by these men when 
at work, Every day parties of skir- 
mishers went out from the Allied lines, 
and Jay under cover among the loose 
large stones, about 1,000 yards in ad- 
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vance of our batteries, and within 200 
yards of the Russian defences. This 
compelled the enemy to send out par- 
ties to dislodge them; and these, as 
they advanced for that purpose across 
the open ground, became exposed to 
the fire both of the skirmishers and of 
the trenches, and usually suffered se- 
verely. Sometimes the skirmishers 
stood their ground, and a series of in- 
dividual hand-to-hand contests took 
place, in which both sides, besides 
firing, had recourse to the bayonet and 
butts of their muskets. On one occa- 
sion, a private of the 33d, who had 
fired his last cartridge, was crouching 
along the ground to join the nearest 
covering-party, when two Russians 
suddenly sprang from behind a rock, 
and seizing him by the collar, dragged 
him off towards Sebastopol. “The 
Russian who escorted him on the left 
side held in his right hand his own 
firelock, and in his left the captured 
Minié. With a sudden spring, the 
33d man seized the Russian’s fire- 
lock, shot its owner, clubbed his com- 
arse and then, picking up his own 

finié, made off in safety to his own 
lines. Another of these brave fellows, 
resolved to do some work on his own 
account, got away from his company, 
and crawled up close to a battery 
under shelter of a ridge. ‘There he 
lay on his back, and loaded, turning 
over to fire; until, after killing eleven 
men, a party of Russians rushed out, 
and he took to his heels; but a volley 
fired after him levelled him with the 
earth, and his body was subsequently 
picked up by his comrades riddled 
with balls. 

Probably 100,000 shot and shell 
a-day, exclusive of night-firing, was 
the average amount of projectiles dis. 
charged by both parties in this extra. 
ordinary siege. 

“« There is not much danger in being 
in a battery,” says a correspondent of 
a London journal ; ‘it is going to, or 
leaving it, that is perilous. Thirty or 
forty shot and shell are fired at each 
of our works in the course of a minute. 
About one in ten strikes the battery ; 
the rest fall near it, and go bound- 
ing and exploding all over the ground, 
rendering the passage to or from about 
as unpleasant an ordeal as a literary 
gentleman can well pass through. 
Shell may be avoided; but when once 
a round shot touches the ground, it 
bounds and ricochettes in such an ec- 


centric manner, that it would require 
the coolness of an oyster and the acti- 
vity of a snipe to avoid it, as it flies 
along, screaming and tearing up the 
earth.” The darkness of night was 
constantly interrupted by the bursting 
of shell or rocket. The passage of the 
shells through the air, thrown to an 
amazing height from the mortars, ap- 
peared like that of meteors. To the 
eye, the shell seems to rise and fall 
almost perpendicularly ; sometimes 
burning, as it turns on its axis, and 
the fuse disappears in the rotation, 
with an interrupted pale light—some- 
times with a steady light, not unlike 
the calm luminosity of a planet. As it 
travels, it can be heard, amid the ge- 
neral stillness, uttering in the distance 
its peculiar sound, like the cry of the 
eurlew. The blue light in a battery 
announces the starting of a rocket, 
which pursues its more horizontal 
course, followed by a fiery train, and 
rushes through the air with a loud 
whizzing noise that gives an idea of 
irresistible energy. So went on, day 
and night, ceaselessly, this unparalleled 
bombardment —a cataract of war, a 
Niagara of all dread sounds, whose 
ceaseless booming was heard for long 
miles around. Ship after ship, nearing 
the Crimean shores, heard from afar 
that dull, heavy sound, and all eyes 
were strained to catch sight of the 
dread scene— of that valley where the 
battle of Europe was being fought, 
where the cannon were ever sounding, 
and ‘* the fire was not quenched.” 
While the operations were being 
carried on around the walls of Sebas- 
topol, events of, if possible, still great- 
er importance were taking place a few 
miles off, upon the flanks and rear of 
the investing force. In truth, the 
Allies were as much besieged as be- 
siegers. Sent out by their respective 
Governments with a force utterly in- 
adequate for the requirements of the 
case, and with so feeble a cavalry force 
to forage or reconnoitre, the Allied 
Generals soon found themselves shut up 
in their own lines, and compelled to 
turn the heights of Sebastopol and 
Balaclava into a second Torres Vedras. 
For about a fortnight after the affair 
at Mackenzie’s Farm, on the 25th of 
September, nothing had been seen of 
the enemy, who had retired towards 
Bakshi-serai to await reinforcements. 
It was towards the end of the first 
week of October that the Russians be- 
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gan to assume the offensive. The 
Allies at first seem to have regarded 
their position as unassailable; but the 
enemy, thoroughly acquainted with 
every foot of the country, and conse- 
quently able to advance in the dark, 
soon showed them their mistake. ‘lhe 
Cossacks harassed the outposts at 
night, and “ alerts"’ became frequent 
in the Allied camp. At daybreak on 
the 6th, the Russians made an advance 
in force, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring, from the Chernaya into the valley 
or plain in rear of the heights occupied 
by the Allies; and, after surprising 
in the grey of the morning a picket 
of the 4th Dragoons, drew off again, 
having accomplished their object. 
During the following night, a most 
daring reconnoissance was made, 
al’ Arabe, by a French officer and ten 
Algerian tirailleurs, who on their re- 
turn to camp reported that they had 
gone as far as the river Balbek, and 
had only seen the bivouac of the Rus- 
sian troops who had made the recon- 
noissance the preceding day. In order 
to check further surprises from this 
quarter, parties of Zouaves and Foot 
Chasseurs were placed in ambuscade 
as outposts; every evening at six 
o’clock four companies of them con- 
cealing themselves in a ravine through 
which the Russians would advance, 
and remaining there until daybreak 
next morning. One-third of these 
men were constantly on the look-out, 
while the others took some repose ; 
but every one was too much interested 
in watching or listening to be able to 
sleep — the more so as their only pro- 
tection against the damp of the night 
was their hood. The enemy, however, 
forsaking the line of attack by the 
road from Mackenzie’s Farm, now began 
to appear among the mountains direct- 
ly in rear of the Allied lines, and also 
close to Balaclava, advancing by a 
road from Kamara through the hills, 
which, apparently, was at first deemed 
by the Allied generals impracticable 
for artillery, and, consequently, along 
which no serious attack was antici- 
pated. One day, however, a force of 
2000 Russian cavalry and 8000 infantry, 
with nine or ten guns, made its appear- 
ance in this quarter, ‘coming along 
the: hills towards the valley in our 
rear;” and though the enemy with. 
drew again without ae fight, the 
temporary result of the attack was, that 
‘during the whole forepart of the 
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day, the main road by which the 
British received supplies from the fleet 
at Balaclava, was closed by the presence 
of the enemy's cavalry.” 

As soon as it became evident that 
the principal attacks of the Russian re- 
lieving army would be directed against 
Balaclava, the base of our operations, 
means were taken to put that place in 
a state of defence. One of the first, 
and not least wise, of these was to turn 
out the Greek and Russian inhabitants. 
The little bay, so narrow at its en- 
trance that only one ship could get out 
at a time, was crowded with upwards 
of a hundred transports, in which, be- 
sides other stores, as well as in the 
buildings on shore, were large maga- 
zines of gunpowder, any ignition of 
which would inevitably blow every- 
thing around to fragments; and as it 
was reported that the Greek — 
tion, besides acting as spies, had ac- 
tually concerted to aid the Russian 
attack by simultaneously setting fire to 
the town, Lord Raglan very judi- 
ciously ordered every one of them to 
be ejected from the place. At the 
same time a redoubt, armed with heavy 
guns, and manned with 1,200 marines 
from the fleet, was constructed upon 
the summit of a conical hill on the 
further side of the bay, about 1,000 
feet high,—the guns of which redoubt 
would command the coast road ap- 
proaching Balaclava from the east. 
Other redoubts (those entrusted to the 
Turks, and captured by the Russians 
on the 25th October) were so placed 
on a series of heights to the north-west, 
as to command the road from the 
Chernaya, and also that from Kamara 
through the mountains. 

In order to understand the interest- 
ing rather than importantaction styled 
the Battle of Balaclava, we shall en- 
deavour to assist the reader by a brief 
sketch of the general position occupied 
by the allied army on the morning of 
the 25th October. Balaclava does not 
fall within the natural line of defence for 
besieging Sebastopol. It is held as a 
separate post, three miles in advance of 
the Sebastopol heights, which form the 
main position of the besieging force; 
so that, asin the action with Liprandi, 
the allied troops who defend it are ad- 
vanced nearly at right angles to the 
rest of the army. ‘The true defensive 
line of the Allies—one almost as strong 
as that stormed by us on the Alma—is 
# convex line of heights, stretching 
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from the Chernaya near its mouth, to 
the sea-coast midway between Cape 
Chersonese and Balaclava. On the 
north-east, or landward front of this 
ition is a valley or plain—not level, 

ut broken by little eminences—about 
three miles long by two in width, 
through which runs the road from the 
Chernaya to Balaclava, along which 
the Allies originally advanced from 
Mackenzie’s Farm. Towards the Cher- 
naya this valley is swallowed up in a 
mountain-gorge and deep ravines, 
above which rise tier after tier of de- 
solate whitish rocks—which mountain. 
pass we have never been able to occupy 
for want of men, and through which, 
accordingly, the enemy have always 
had it in their power to debouch sud- 
denly upon our rear. At its other 
extremity the valley in a similar man- 
ner contracts into a gorge, through 
which the high road passes, leading 
down to Balaclava. On the crest of the 
Allied line of heights, overlooking this 
plain, the French had constructed very 
formidable intrenchments mounted with 
a few guns, and lined by Zouaves and 
artillerymen. Intersecting the plain 
about two miles and a-half from Bala- 
clava, and consequently crossing at 
right angles theroad from the Chernaya, 
is a series of conical heights, the highest 
and furthest off of which (called Can- 
robert’s Hill, from Lord Raglan and 
the French General having met there 
on the 27th September) joins the 
mountain-range on the opposite side of 
the valley, while the nearest one was 
commanded by the fire of the French 
intrenchments. On these eminences 
earth-work redoubts had been con- 
structed, each mounted with two or 
three pieces of heavy ship-guns, and 
manned by 250 Turks, the object of 
which redoubts, as we have said, was 
to command the approach from the 
Chernaya to Balaclava, and also the 
road coming through the mountains 
from Kamara and the Yalta Pass, and 
here descending a glen into the plain 
in front of the Allied position. At the 
end of the plain next Balaclava, and 
stationed at the mouth of the gorge 
leading down to it, were the 93rd 
Highlanders ; beside whom there was 
no other defence for Balaclava save 
the battery of heavy guns erected on 
the height on the further side of the 
little bay, and commanding the ap- 
proach to the place from the east. In 
the plain, about two miles from Bala- 
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clava, were picketed the cavalry, com- 
manded in chief by the Earl of Lucan, 
consisting of the Light Brigade, 607 
strong, and the Heavy Brigade, mus- 
tering about 1,000 sabres. 

Such was the position of the rear- 
ward forces of the Allies on the morn- 
ing’ of the 25th October, when the 
Russians, under General Liprandi, ad- 
vanced to attack them. Starting from 
Kamara about five in the morning, he 
despatched a division, principally com- 
posed of cavalry and horse-artillery, to 
descend into the valley of Baidar, and 
advance abreast of him on his left— 
apparently with the view of taking 
the most advanced redoubts in flank, 
in case of their making a stout resis- 
tance, — while with the main body of 
his forces he began his march right up 
the ascent from Kamara towards the 
strongest of all, upon Canrobert’s hill. 
The ascent here is very difficult, and 
the road had been scarped in three 
places ; so that if the Turks had been 
on the alert and fired well, the Rus- 
sians must have suffered severely. As- 
sisted, however, by the dimness of the 
morning, the assailants succeeded in 
getting their guns up the slope, and 
began a smart fire upon the redoubt. 
The handful of Turks, panic-struck at 
the number of their assailants, and 
feeling themselves totally unsupport- 
ed, kept up only a confused and inef- 
fective fire ; and about half-pasb seven 
o’clock, when the Russians came up in 
force, and the Azoff Regiment was 
seen advancing to the attack, the Turks 
abandoned the redoubt, and took to 
flight. 

The cavalry pickets, riding in haste, 
now brought intelligence of theattack to 
the Allied head-quarters, and measures 
were instantly taken to forward all the 
troops that could be spared from be- 
fore Sebastopol to the menaced point. 
The Duke of Cambridge and Sir 
George Cathcart were ordered to ad- 
vance with the Ist and 4th divisions 
with all speed, while Bosquet’s French 
division received similar orders from 
General Canrobert. ‘ Soon after eight 
o’clock Lord Raglan and his staff 
turned out, and cantered towards the 
rear of our position. The booming 
of artillery, the spattering roll of 
musketry, were heard rising from 
the valley, drowning the roar of the 
siege guns in front before Sebasto- 
pol. General Bosquet, a stout sol. 
dierlike looking man, who reminds one 
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of the old genre of French Generals as 
depicted at Versailles, followed, with 
his staff and a small escort of hussars, 
at a gallop. 

From their position on the summit 
of the heights forming the rear of the 
British position, and overlooking the 
plain of Balaclava, the Allied Gene- 
rals beheld at a glance the aspect of 
the combat. Immediately below, in 
the plain, the British cavalry, under 
Lord Lucan, were seen rapidly form- 
ing into glittering massess, without 
even time to water their horses; while 
the 93rd Highlanders, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, drew up in line in front of 
the gorge leading to Balaclava. ‘The 
main body of the Russians was by this 
time visible about two and a-half miles 
off, advancing up the narrow valley 
leading from the Yalta Pass. A mile 
in front of them were two batteries of 
light artillery, playing vigorously on 
the Turkish redoubts, and escorted 
by a cloud of mounted skirmishers, 
** wheeling and whirling, like autumn 
leaves tossed by the wind ;” following 
those were large compact squares of 
cavalry ; and in rear of all, came solid 
masses of infantry, with twenty pieces 
of artillery in row before them. The 
enemy rapidly advanced his cavalry 
and horse-artiilery, so as to overpower 
the detached corps of ‘Turks before any 
troops could be moved forward from 
the main body to support them. In 
this he perfectly succeeded, and the se- 
cond redoubt was abandoned, as the 
first had been—its defenders being se- 
verely cut up in their flight by the 
Cossuck horse. ‘‘ They ran in scattered 
groups,” says an eyewitness, ** across 
towards the next redoubt and towards 
Balaclava; but the horse-hoof of the 
Cossack was too quick for them, and 
sword and lance were busily plied 
among the retreating herd. The yells 
of the pursuers and pursued were 
plainly audible. As the lancers and 
light cavalry of the Russians advanced, 
they gathered up their skirmishers 
with great speed, and in excellent or- 
der — the shifting trails of men, which 
played all over the valley, like 
moonlight on the water, contracted, 
gathered up, and the little pelotons in 
a few moments became a solid column. 
Then up came their guns, inrushed their 
gunners to the abandoned redoubts, 
and the guns of the second redoubt 
soon played with deadly effect upon 
the dispirited defenders of the third. 
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Two or three shots in return from the 
earthworks, and all is silent. The 
Turks swarm over the earthworks, and 
run in confusion towards the town, fir- 
ing their muskets at the enemy as they 
run, Again the solid column of ca- 
valry opens like a fan, and resolves it- 
self into a ‘long spray’ of skirmish. 
ers. It overlaps the flying Turks, 
steel flashes in the air, and down go 
the poor Moslem, quivering on the 
plain, split through fez and mus- 

et-guard to the chin and breast-belt. 
There is no support for them.” The 
remnant of the Turks, flying towards 
Balaclava, took refuge behind the ranks 
of the 93rd Highlanders, and were 
formed into line on the wings of the 
regiment. The Russians by this time 
had turned the guns of the captured re- 
doubts against the Allied front, but 
with little effect, as Sir Colin with- 
drew his Highlanders out of range, a 
little closer to Balaclava, and the Bri- 
tish cavalry were hid from the enemy’s 
view by an undulating swell of the 
plain. 

Encouraged by this retiring move- 
ment of the handful of red-coats in 
front, the whole mass of Russian ca- 
valry, about 4,000 strong, now came 
sweeping into the plain, with the ob- 
vious intention of breaking through the 
Allied line before reinforcements could 
arrive from before Sebastopol. This 
was the crisis of the day, as the slight- 
est reverse to the Allies in this quarter 
would have been attended with serious 
consequences. On came the foe in 
brilliant masses, pouring down at a 
canter into the plain, and on to the 
high road. Here one body of horse, 
1,500 strong, rapidly wheeling to their 
left, charged down the road towards 
Balaclava, against the single Highland 
regiment which there barred the way, 
and which awaited their approach in a 
line only two deep. At 800 yards the 
Turks, drawn up on the wings of the 
regiment, discharged their muskets, 
and fled. ‘ Highlanders!” exclaimed 
Sir Colin Campbell, as he saw his men 
wavering on being thus deserted, ‘if 
you don’t stand firm, not a man of 
you will be left alive.” At 600 yards 
the regiment fired, but with little effect, 
upon the Russian squadrons now ad- 
vancing at a gallop. The anxiety of 
the onlookers grew intense as they be- 
held that immense body of charging 
cavalry within 150 yards of their High- 
land line; when down again went the 
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level line of Minié rifles, a steady 
volley rang out, and the next instant 
the attacking squadrons were seen 
wheeling off to right and left in re- 
treat. 

Meanwhile the main body of the 
Russian cavalry swept on straight 
across the plain, apparently with the 
design of carrying the thinly-defended 
heights at a gallop. But a foe in. 
tervened of which they did not make 
sufficient account. The instant they 
topped the little eminence in front of 
our cavalry, the trumpets of the Heavy 
Brigade sounded the charge, and away 
went the brigade in two lines, the 
Scots Greys and Enniskillens in front, 
led on by Brigadier-General Scarlett. 
The Russians were likewise in two 
lines, each of which outflanked ours, 
and was more than twice as deep. The 
shock was terrific, but lasted only for 
amoment. The handful of red-coats 
broke through the enemy, scattering 
the first line right and left, and then 
charged right on against the second 
line, which came spurring up to the 
rescue. It was a fight of heroes. The 
position of the Greys and Enniskillen- 
ers quickly became one of imminent 
danger ; for while cutting their way in 
splendid style through their foes, the 
Russian first line rallied again, and 
bore down upon their rear. ‘God 
help them! they are lost!” burst from 
the Allied Generals and onlookers ; 
when like a thunderbolt the Ist Royals 
and 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, 
forming the British second line, broke 
with one terrible assault upon the foe— 
cutting through the line of rallying 
Russians as if it were pasteboard, and 
then, falling upon the flank of the 
Russian second line, disordered by the 
terrible assault of the Greys and En- 
niskillens, put it to utter rout. “A 
cheer burst from every lip—and in the 
enthusiasm officers and men on the 
heights took off their caps, and shout- 
ed with delight.” Lord Raglan at 
once despatched an aide-de-camp to 
convey his congratulations to General 
Scarlett, and to say, ‘‘ Well done.” 
The gallant old officer’s face beamed 
with pleasure when he received the 
message. ‘I beg to thank his lord- 
ship very sincerely,’’ was his reply. 

The loss to the British in this splen- 
did charge was very trifling. The 

ursuit was soon discontinued ; for the 

eavy horses of the victors could not 
overtake the routed foe, ‘and the 
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Light Brigade,” says General Canro- 
bert, ‘‘ unfortunately was not able to 
take part in the charge or complete 
it’? —a circumstance which, joined to 
the taunts already prevalent in the 
army at the expense of the cavalry, 
for having done nothing, and being 
too fine gentlemen for their work, 
doubtless contributed to produce the 
magnificent recklessness of their sub- 
sequent charge. The Russian cavalry 
were driven back beyond the two 
nearest redoubts (Nos. 3 and 4), which 
were immediately evacuated by their 
infantry, upon whom Maude’s troop 
of horse artillery, and some other guns, 
had begun to open a well-directed fire 
of shells. All danger to the Allied 
position was now past. The enem 
had made their rush, and failed. The 
British and French Divisions, arriving 
from before Sebastopol, began to take 
up a position in the plain; and the 
Russians, drawing back and concen- 
trating their forces, relinquished all 
the captured redoubts save the strong 
one on Canrobert’s Hill. 

The fight seemed over, when an un- 
lucky mistake, the precise origin of 
which is still shrouded in mystery, gave 
rise to a most brilliant but disastrous 
feat of arms. The British cavalry had 
been advanced to the edge of the plain 
next the enemy, who were now slowly 
retiring up the narrow valley leading 
to the Yalta Pass, from which they 
had debouched in the morning. In 
the gorge of this narrow valley, at 
about a mile and a-half distant from 
the British horse, a battery of nine 
heavy Russian guns was posted, with 
infantry and a body of 2,000 cavalry 
inrear. Captain Nolan, the beau sa- 
breur of the Light Brigade—one of 
the best swordsmen and cavalry tacti- 
cians in the army—now came galloping 
up with an order from the Commander. 
in-Chief to Lord Lucan, to advance 
with the light cavalry, and, if possible, 
prevent the enemy from carrying off 
the guns which they had captured in 
the redoubts. Lord Cardigan, who 
commanded the Light Brigade, saw 
the madness of attempting such a 
movement, and protested; but Lord 
Lucan reluctantly felt compelled to 
give the order to advance; and with- 
out further parley the brigade charged. 
Every man in the brigade knew that 
the thing was desperate before starting. 
The moment the Russians beheld the 
squadrons advancing, they covered the 
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slopes of the valley with Minié riflemen, 
and quickly planted two batteries on 
the heights, one on either side of the 
gorge. Formed in two lines, the 
British light cavalry advanced rapidly 
into the valley of death, — not a man 
flinching, and Lord Cardigan leading 


on with a coolness and contempt of 


danger that was magnificent. When 
they arrived at about 1,200 yards of 
the enemy, thirty Russian cannon si- 
multaneously opened fire upon them, 
knocking over men and horses in num- 
bers, and wounded or riderless steeds 
were seen flying over the field. Gallop- 
ing on, they advanced up the valley, 
through this terrific cross-fire, towards 
the battery directly in front. ‘The 
first line is broken,—it is joined by the 
second,—they never halt or check 
their speed an instant; with diminished 
ranks, thinned by those thirty guns, 
which the Russians had laid with the 
most deadly accuracy, with a halo of 
flashing steel above their heads, and 
with a cheer which was many a noble 
fellow’s death-cry, they flew into the 
smoke of the batteries, but ere they 
were lost from view, the plain was 
strewed with their bodies, and with 
the carcases of horses.” Lord Car- 
digan was almost unhorsed, by a 
32-pounder exploding within a foot 
of his charger; and a shell burst- 
ing at his side struck Captain Nolan 
in the breast, and, with an involuntary 
shrick, the gallant officer fell dead 
from his saddle. The Russian gunners 
stood to their pieces till the dragoons 
were within ten yards of them, and 
were sabred to a man. Without 
drawing bridle, the British horse next 
charged the mass of cavalry in front 
of them, routed it, and pursued it pell- 
mell. Whilst the pursuit was at its 
height, suddenly the order was shout- 
ed, “Wheel about!” The brigade, 
from the rapidity of its advance, was 
totally unsupported. The enemy, in- 
stead of being broken by their own 
men flying, formed up four-deep in 
front of our charging horse, while a 
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mass of lancers was seen to have de- 
scended into their rear. Had the 
Russians been worth anything, not a 
man of the brigade would have re- 
turned. But, nothing daunted, the 
heroic light-horse, facing about, charg- 
ed again through the gathering forces 
of the enemy, repassed the guns, and 
closed in desperate contest with the 
Russian lancers. At this moment the 
Russian artillerymen, returning to the 
guns behind, sent a deadly shower of 
grape into the fighting mass of horse- 
men, indiscriminately at friend and 
foe. The heavy brigade advanced into 
the narrow valley to succour their 
comrades, but could effect nothing, 
and mauled by the Russian batteries, 
received orders to retire. A squadron 
of Chasseurs d’Afrique, however, be- 
longing to Bosquet’s division, burning 
to do something for the gallant light- 
horse of their allies, advanced at a gal- 
lop against the redoubt on the left of 
the valley, and, by a dashing charge, 
silenced it by sabring its gunners. This 
was a great relief to the remnant of 
the Light Brigade, who, having broken 
through the lancers, who in vain en- 
deavoured to intercept their retreat, 
had to run the gauntlet of the batteries 
for half a mile further, and at last rode 
into the British lines, only 198 in num- 
ber — the whole charge having hardly 
lasted half-an-hour. 

This closed the operations of the 
day. The enemy withdrew their forces 
among the mountains, but retained 
possession in the redoubt on Canro- 
bert’s Hill, which the Allied Generals 
deemed it unadvisable to attempt to 
regain. Indeed the Allied position 
was now seen to have been too much 
extended in this direction for the force 
they could spare for its defence; and, 
in consequence, the army was wholly 
withdrawn from the plain to the line 
of heights around Sebastopol—with the 
exception of the Highland Brigade, 
which was posted in advance on the 
right, under the command of Sir Colin 
Campbell, to protect Balaclava. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE LAND OF LEIX AND OS8SORY,.——NO, IV. 


TUR SAXON AND HIS HALLS. 


Dear Mr. Portar, —Captain Basil 
having agreed to meet me on my return 
from Ossory, we were true to our 
tryste at Maryborough, not under the 
** greenwood tree,” for arborescents 
of all kinds are scarce in this locality, 
but in a less shady but more salutife- 
rous locality, the refreshment-room of 
the station, kept, and well kept too, 
by my old friend Mr, M‘Evoy, on 
whose face and form I was happy to 
see Time does not appear to have laid 
his claw. Here the many hunters 
after landscape felicity, steambound 
for Killarney, pause a while to allay 
the cravings of the inward man ; here 
Cork butter-merchants and Castle at- 
tachés, Smithfield salemasters and Tip- 
perary squires, are seen huddled to- 
ether at the prolific counter, discussing 

am sandwiches, brandishing busy 
forks over the bosoms of departed 
fowls, or pledging silent healths to 
absent dear ones in tumblers of XX 
or non-inebriating cups of cheering 
congou. 

Human life, dear Mr. Poplar, is, 
alas! a blotted volume, and when we 
meet a blank page among the black 
ones, we esteem it a treat negative, 
and rejoice thereat. So I must say 
that the directors on this line of rail- 
road are manifestly gentlemanly and 
tender-hearted men, and evince a re- 
spect for the feelings and frailties of 
our common, and, alas, too hungry 
nature; for they give ample time at 
luncheon, if not for digestion, at least 
for appetite, and masticatory action. 
Here is no sudden electric-shock ring- 
ing of the bell, as at Wolverton, to 
‘fright the train from its propriety ;” 
no coarse and violent Harpeian descent 
on the banquet; no vulyar bolting of 
the edibles adown your startled zsopha- 
gus; no frantic issuing from the re- 
freshment-room in hysterical dubious- 
ness as to where your carriage may 
be —all is calm, quiet, and well-bred. 
The station-master stands smiling at 
the effects of * tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy lunch;” the guard saun- 
ters along the platform, with his hands 
behind him, and his silver whistle un- 
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sounded on his breast; and Mr. 
M‘Evoy, as a happy restaurateur, 
with a bow and smile, sees his nume- 
rous guests depart, if not ‘ wiser and 
sadder men,” at least less hungry, and 
all well satisfied with him, his cheer, 
and his charges. 

After seeing the train off, Captain 
Basil and I strolled quietly down into 
Maryborough, passing the old castle 
on our right, or rather its grey remains, 
which are most unattractive. It was 
built in the reign of Queen Mary, by 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, a.p. 1547, to 
protect the English interests; and in 
the insurrection of the O’Mores, 
O’Dempsies, &c., in which Essex was 
defeated at the Pass of Plumes, a.p. 
1599, this strong fort ‘‘ was held for 
the Queen’s (Elizabeth) Majesty, by 
Captains Hartpole, Bowen, and Pi- 
gott,” all three ancestors of old county 
families in this land. I have a copy 
of the patent, dated June 14, 1604, 
by which James I. constituted Sir Ri- 
chard Greme, Knight, constable of 
this castle and fort. The docunfént is 
curious, as it reveals the enormous mi- 
litary power these castelluns were en- 
trusted with, and also the great fear the 
Government entertained of “ that inde- 
fatigable rebel, O’More of Leix.” This 
instrument confers on Greme “full 
power and authority to assemble, and 
call together all freeholders, and far- 
mers, and other inhabitants in the 
Queen’s County, of what condition 
or degree soever, and to command 
them to do all and everything for the 
defence of the county, and the public 
weal of the inhabitants of the same, 
the suppression of rebellion, and the 

unishment of all malefactors, as to 

im or to his deputies (he had two) 
should be thought meet, and, together 
with the sheriff of the said county, to 
execute martial law ; also to prosecute, 
invade, chase away, chastise, withstand, 
punish, and correct, by all means and 
ways, all nations of the O’ Mores, their 
servants, followers, and adherents.” 

This Sir Richard Greme, who is 
called indifferently Grimes, Gremes, 
and Grahame in Camden, merge and 
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the “ Pacata Hibernia,” commanded 
a troop of the “Horse Guards” at 
Kinsale, having previously performed 
a most daring and brilliant exploit, 
with a single troop of cavalry, against 
the forces of the Sugan Earl of Des- 
mond, in which he was successful. 
This affray took place at a bog near 
Kilmallock, and is mentioned in Lad 

‘Chatterton’s “ Rambles in the Sout 

of Ireland,”’ a book eminent for its ex- 
treme gracefulness and rightful tone 
of feeling. 

In the rebellion of 1641, the Roman 
Catholic Confederates held it for a 
while. In 1646, Red Owen O'Nial 
took possession of it with his northern 
gallowglasses (called in Latin ** securi- 
feri,”” from the weapon they bore, as 
the kerne —the light-armed soldiers 
were styled “ turbarii,” from the word 
turbary, meo periculo, as being oft- 
times bog-trotters, or quasi turbulenti, 
from their prevailing character; or 
possibly from * turba,” a crowd, which 
was —v produced by the row 
they kicked up wherever they went). 
Pardon this second digression, dear 
Mr. Poplar, but an ‘ unde derivatur” 
always had a butterfly charm to my 
mind; after which, over hedge and 
ditch it has been my passion to run 
and scamper, ever since I read the 
undergraduate course, and thumbed 
the “* Clavis Homerica” with old Dr. 

After a few other vicissitudes in 
1650, Reynolds and Hewson, two of 
Oliver Cromwell's Roundhead Colo- 
nels, and very pretty iconoclasts, after 
a modern fashion, and who certainly 
never left any work to be done after 
them, plied this Castle with their 
heavy shot, and totally dismantled it. 
Maryborough is an uninteresting town; 
there are a few good shops in the long, 
muddy main-street, which is flanked 
by an ugly courthouse, and full of 
shebeen-houses and turf-cars. The 
church is a very decent and handsome 
structure, with a steeple resembling 
the Wellington Testimonial in minia- 
ture, and something like an anenome- 
trical rod at the top, although I be- 
lieve it is only an invalided weather- 
cock. The small river Triogue, which 
feeds the Barrow, waters the town, 
and a famous well, gushing from the 
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Escar,* or low ridge, a mile above Ma- 
ryborough, has much repute amongst 
the people. The gaol and lunatic asy- 
lum, standing viz-a-viz, like partners 
in a melancholy quadrille, are singu- 
larly handsome structures. I did not 
visit the latter on the present occasion, 
although I am free to confess having 
more than once gone to asylums like 
this, through an unhealthy desire of 
seeing something which would produce 
a measure of extraordinary excitement 
or interest in my mind, but have 
always come back disappointed and 
humbled from witnessing sight after 
sight of either low, grovelling, carnal 
craving; ferocious, haughty absur- 
dity ; or the mere agitations of animal 
mechanism. 

Captain Basil also contented himself 
with a look on the outside of the build- 
ing, a sigh for poor human nature, and 
the thousand natural ills that flesh is 
heir to, and then gave us, with much 
pathos and good humour, 


“ But ever and anon of grief subdued.” 


He told us an anecdote on our way 
home of his brother, who was a Chan- 
cery counsel of eminence—a man of the 
highest intellectual attainments, but 
simple in his ways as a child; he had 
been vacationizing it at Edinburgh, 
and each summer morning was up with 
the lark, and off into the country, ga- 
thering botanical treasures from rock, 
and hedge, and ** bank where the wild 
thyme blows.” One morning he had 
been unusually successful, so that he 
knew not where to stow all the plants 
he had plucked; his tin case was 
full, his coat and waistcoat pockets 
were running over with wild nosegays, 
his button-holes were full of flowers, 
and the green band of his broad-brim- 
med straw hat was stuffed all round 
witb nodding weeds; each hand grasped 
a bulky bouquet of greenery, as, with 
his coat flying open and a «pringy 
step, he descended a long hill near 
Edinburgh, repeating aloud (the fami- 
ly failing) some of the lines of the 
Loves of the Plants, and looking cer- 
tainly a most extraordinary figure. 
Presently he overtakes a tall and can- 
ny Scot. ‘* Good morning, my friend ; 
pray, can you tell me what large build- 
ing is that on the right ?” 


* I believe Escar to be derived from an Irish word, signifying an 2], descriptive of the 


long, low, twining nature of the mound. 
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Scot.—‘‘ Thon beelding is the aus- 
lum.” 

Botanist.—* And what, in the name 
of goodness, is the auslum ?” 

Scot (gazing at him from head to 
foot).—** It is a place for fuils and daft 
folk ; and troth, lad, if ane may judge 
by your outward appearance, you're 
a varra fit subject for the auslum 
yirsel. It’s but tint time clattering 
wi’ ye—so, guid morning.” And so he 
strode away, looking behind him un- 
easily at the unconscious botanist, who 
was greatly amused when he discover- 
ed that the ‘auslum” was the lunatic 
asylum, and that he had been mistaken 
by the alarmed Scot for one of its oc- 
cupants who had broken bounds, and 
was decidedly dangerous. Next morn- 
ing we ran back to Portarlington, per 
train, the Captain being anxious to 
recover possession of a favourite fishing- 
rod and fly-book he had left at the ho- 
tel. A most intelligent medical gentle- 
man was our chance companion; a lady 
sat in a corner, with a scornful expres- 
sion, writing with a pencil on a soiled 
manuscript, probably ‘* meditating 


song,” giving birth to a sonnet, or lay- 
ing the keel of an heroic epic. Ifso, she 


was certainly a very uncombed Calliope; 
and, as I surveyed her from my own 
diagonal corner, 1 thought of two lines 
which I think are in the Dunciad— 


“ Her tresses staring with poetic dreams, 
And never washed save in Castalia’s streams.” 


We parted with our agreeable doctor 
at the station, all of us agreeing to 
meet at dinner that evening. 

Thad a pleasant walk the same day to 
Woodbrook, the beautiful seat of Mr. 
Wilmot Chetwode. This place is about 
two miles from Portarlington, on the 
Mountmellick road, and possesses a li- 
terary interest from having been oc- 
casionally visited by Dean Swift, who 
was the friend and correspondent of 
Knightley Chetwode, an ancestor of 
the present occupier of the place. Near 
the house we saw ‘‘the Doctor's Field;” 
for Swift, if we remember his letters 
to Sheridan, as to how the latter should 
manage his ground, as well as his own 
mad freaks with the Doctor’s soil when 
he got to Quilca, in planting, well- 
digging, arbour-constructing, bower- 
building, rath-erecting, and island- 
making, appears to have had a decid- 
ed taste for practical, though eccentric 
Georgics; and here, robably, he often 
walked, surveying the furrowing pas- 
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sage of the plough, of censuring the 
operations of the farm, or pouring into 
the ear of his friend many a withering 
diatribe against the world, as he rolled 
the spike-armed cynical tub of his 
keen sarcasm along the walks of life 
—the court, the camp, the senate, 
and the coffee-house — wounding or 
hustling aside all who — or would 
not leave the way. is intercoursé 
with Knightley Chetwode continued 
more than twenty-five years, when the 
twoold gentlemen quarrelled; the easus 
belli is not on record, but a quarrel 
with the Dean was always likely to be 
a probability, unless there were very 
lofty rank to command his homage 
(and no man ever adored rank in his 
secret soul more than Swift — it stood 
next to the great idolatry of his heart, 
which was himself), or undoubted wit 
or learning to engage his sympathy 
and secure his respect ; or at least the 
devotion of patient friendship to sit ad- 
miringly in the dust at his feet and 
worship him while he kicked at it. 

I remember an anecdote told of the 
late A~—. K » the friend of Bi- 
shop Jebb, an extremely gentle, sen- 
sitive, though erroneous philosopher. 
He was one day arguing with a friend- 
ly antagonist, robust in mind and im- 
pressivein manner, and the logomachia, 
or strife of words, waxing strong, he 
said to his opponent in a ludicrously 
deprecating way — ‘‘ Now, you and [ 
are swimming down the stream of an ar- 
gument ; you I compare to an iron pot, 
myself [ liken to a China bowl, and in- 
evitably if you come tooroughly against 
me I shall be shattered to pieces.” 
Now, it is not improbable that, as com- 
ing age acidulated the temper of these 
two old fellows, the Dean acted the 
iron pot, and the Squire the weaker 
vessel. There are fifty original letters 
from Swift to Chetwode, which have 
never been published. These I had 
seen many years ago with the most 
lively interest. 

Besides these, Woodbrook can boast 
of other literary treasures, indubitable 
xuentua, in every sense of the word. 
Here are autograph letters from the 
great Duke of Marlborough to another 
Knightley Chetwode, who was Dean of 
Gloucester in Queen Anne’s days. I 
thought of Chesterfield’s libel on the 
Duke’s spelling; but these letters re- 
but the slander. The orthography is 
good for the time—the handwriting 
and style excellent. After all, what is 
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bad spelling, but an independent devi- 
ation from an arbitrary,and often un- 
defined rule? An awkwardly made 
coat does not prevent a man from being 
acknowledged as a gentleman, an 
many brightest thoughts may come 
down from a writer’s pen, and walk 
across his paper, although clothed in a 
garment of spelling perhaps more ori- 
ginal than correct. Spelling and gram- 
mar are amongst our first lessons to be 
learnt and our last to know well, 
though few are so candid on this sub- 
ject as Taylor, the Water Poet, who 
thus expresses himself anent the mat- 
ter— 
“ I never yet could learn my accidence ; 


But having got from Possum to Posset, 
I there was gravelled—could no farther get.” 


On my way back from Woodbrook 
I passed ‘“* La Bergerie,” another me- 
morial of the Huguenot colony. Here 
I saw no shepherd or shepherdess ; but 
sheep were denn which was enough to 
justify the name. Mr. Henry Trench, 
a cousin of Lord Ashtown, lives here. 
We dined together, as per paction, at 
a friend’s house, and on speaking of 
the lunatic asylum, whose exterior 
we had seen in the morning, the con- 
versation naturally glided into a dis- 
cussion on nervousness, and its won- 
drous and diversified influence on the 
sons of men. Captain Basil, ever fore- 
most with an illustrative narrative, told 
us of his having encountered in his 
piscatorial rambles an army surgeon, 
a Scot by birth, a clever man, but of 
an excitable physique; he had con- 
tracted a very bad toothache at the 
village of E , after a wetting amidst 
the hills, and one of his large bicuspid 
molars being thoroughly decayed, the 
village apothecary had acted as an 
odontist, and wrung it out of his jaw, 
after three or four hard tugs, each, as 
he averred, seemingly of sufficient force 
to snap the chain-cable of the Royal 
Albert. This algebraic extraction of 
the cube root, so far from giving him 
the desired ease, rendered him tenfold 
more irritable ; his whole nervous sys- 
tem was outraged by the violence of 
the operation, and for two nights he 
had no sleep; on the third evening in 
a fit of desperation he had swallowed 
a large bowl of tea, which had been 
unluckily concocted on green leaves. 
This had set him all upon wires, and 
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excited his system so strongly that 
the Captain averred he thought he 
would go mad, or at least have a fit of 
St. Vitus before midnight. Sedatives 
were tried; sal volatile, camphor ; 
lobelia hinted at ; colchicum advised ; 
Jaudanum administered, but utterly 
useless; hot jar to the feet; poultice 
of poppyheads and cataplasm of camo- 
mile-leaves to the stomach, &c., &c., 
all signal failures. Patient irritable, 
restless, nervous, and intensely wake- 
ful; at last the chambermaid, a girl 
from the North of Ireland, proposed 
that our friend ‘should be read to,” 
saying that, whenever ‘her auld 
mither had the cute (acute) rummat- 
ticks in her hinches,* her feyther would 
always set to and read to her a fine 
buik, which a lady had given her, it 
was ‘Blair’s Sarments,’ which would 
mak her gae asleep like a wee chiel in 
the nurse’s arms.” On this hint a book 
was immediately procured; by good 
fortune it was a number of the ‘* West- 
minster Review,” for no sooner had 
Captain Basil read a page or two than 
the effect was perceptible—the doctor 
was first soothed, then tranquillised, 
then gradually stupified and somnofied ; 
and before ten pages were administered 
he was as quiet as a child, his facial 
muscles sweetly relaxed, deep and 
healthful slumber rapidly setting in, 
and his nasal organ giving stertorous 
evidence— 


“ In linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


of the powerful effect of the narcotic. 
Indeed so operative and gracious was 
it, that all present, including the lively 
Captain, were sensibly affected by its 
influence— 


* And now to this side, now to that they nod, 
As verse or prose inspires the drowsy god.” 


We talked of the effect of the human 
eye upon mad patients, when one of 
the company related the following 
anecdote :—He had been break{asting 
with a party of gentlemen at C 
College, when, the conversation turn- 
ing on this very point, a little man at 
the table, who seemed to have number 
eight of self-esteem in his cranium, 
gravely asserted that he had no doubt 
but that he had this power in his eye, 
and the company smiling thereat, they 
agreed at once to adjourn to a neigh- 


* Anglice, hips. 
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bouring asylum, and make the trial. 
Accordingly, having arrived they were 
shown by the keeper to a cell, where 
was a lunatic who was always mad 
more or less, and occasionally violent. 
The keeper accompanied them, but 
stood behind the patient at their re- 
quest while they engaged him in con- 
versation. Presently he became ex- 
cited, his voice waxed loud, and his 
action violent. Now was the time for 
Mr. P. » who, accordingly, folding 
his arms in a sublime position on his 
breast, fixed his eye on him like a 
basilisk, and with what the little man 
meant to be a very awful and terrible 
expression; but the moment the luna- 
tic perceived him, he roared at him in 
a voice of thunder—‘ Take your ugly 
eyes out of me, you staring fool,” and 


stooping down and whisking off his. 


shoe he shied it with all his force at 
the hapless gazer’s head, who ducked 
ingloriously to escape the missile, as 
the keeper came round and collared 
the patient; and the party departed, 
with Mr, P. considerably humbled 
at the ludicrous and unsuccessful re- 
sult of his trial. 

We hired, next morning, that most 
agreeable, airy, and independent of all 
vehicles—an outside jaunting-car—in 
order to go to Abbeyleix. More than 
half of the journey we might have per- 
formed per train; but we preferred 
the dust of the road to the smoke 
of the engine, whitethorn hedges to 
black-lettered mile-posts, and to see 
the country rather than to fly through 
it. We had an agreeable companion 
on the car, who was going to put the 
Rock of Dunamaes in his_breast- 
pocket—an action worthy of Fin Mac- 
Coul himself; but in the case of our 
friend, the transmission was to be made 
through the medium of his sketch- 
book. He was an artist, and travelling 
for a London house—one of those great 
handsome print-shops you meet in 
Cockspur-street or the Strand, round 
whose windows many a lazy peripate- 
tic lingers, where gentlemanly-looking 
— stand to ease you of what 

hakspeare, in the face of the whole 
Manchester and monied interest, calls 
trash” —. viz, your purse, and where 
reconnoitering policemen are seen look- 
ing sharp in the dim distance. He 
showed us his sketches, which were 
cleverly and elaborately worked off. 
He had avoided the trail of Bartlett 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, and had adorned 


his card-board with the seats of such 
noblemen and gentlemen as are well 
known in London and English life (**A 
clever dodge,” quoth Captain Basil). 
I saw the ornée stables which line the 
avenue leading up to the small rectan- 
gular keep of the old Le Poers, and 
connected with which is the princely 
house and park of Curraghmore. I re- 
cognised snug and old-fashioned Bes- 
borough, and its neighbour, Castle. 
town, the seat of Mr. Villiers Stuart— 
a noble palazzo-like mansion, rich and 
perfect in its classical proportions, and 
towering amidst magnificent park tim- 
ber. Leap Castle, too, was there, 
standing dark and heavy against its 
fine background of ancient trees and 
deep-blue mountains. 

We debouched to the left, near Mr. 
Chetwode’s gate, leaving Garryhinch 
and all its woods behind us. Our ar- 
tist was anxious to see Emo Park and 
Castle, and we had the means of suc- 
ceeding with us. Thisis a truly beau- 
tiful place, and kept in great order. 

Some years ago, before the present 
Earl had come to reside here, I had 
driven through this park ; and though 
at that time there was an appearance 
of something even worse than neglect 
both in the house and demesne, yet I 
greatly admired the lake, and heron- 
ry, and trees, and the graceful undu- 
lations of the ground. Lord and Lady 
Portarlington now reside much here, 
and are anxious to do all possible good 
among their tenantry. This famil 
are connected, by blood or theme 
marriage, with senatorial, poetic, fo- 
rensic, artistic, literary and travelled 
and military eminence, all of the first 
order: for they can number among 
their ancestors or connexions, John, 
third Earl of Bute; the poet Parnell ; 
the witty and eloquent judge, Lord 
Erskine ; the fair statuary, the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer; Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, who introduced inoculation 
into Britain from the East, and of whom 
Pope, her despised lover, said or sung 
(before he was despised) :— 


“ For beauty and wit, 
No mortal e’er yet 
To question your empire has dared ;" 


and the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
as fearless and as brilliant a soldier as 
ever cheered on a brigade of cavalry, 
and led them dashingly in person even 
to ‘the cannon’s mouth.” 

I think it pleasant to be able to col- 
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lect scattered branches of a family thus 
together in the porches of learning and 
of fame, and throw the chain and the 
charm of literary associations around 
the houses which stud the path of this 
my pilgrimage. Thus, ata eo mee 
ing station on my route — | allude to 
Monasterevan and Mooreabbey —I 
had forgotten to mention how that an 
immediate ancestor of the noble Mar- 
quis —viz., Charles, second Lord 
Drogheda — had married Lady Letitia 
Robartes, daughter to Earl Radnor, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1669. 
This lady was eminently beautiful; and 
on her lord’s death, in 1679, she went 
over to London, and shortly after en- 
countered, in a bookseller’s shop at 
Tunbridge-wells, William Wycherley, 
the dramatist, which meeting led to an 
acquaintance and marriage between 
the parties, which was anything but 
happy. Lady Drogheda was young, 
jealous, and ill-tempered; Wycherley 
was forty years of age, extremely 
handsome, and a thorough-bred profli- 
gate. The Countess died in a short 
time, which dissolved this ill-assorted 
and unhappy match. These events are 
narrated by Macaulay, when treating 
of Wycherley in his ‘* Essays." We 
deposited our little artist at Emo, 
brandishing his H. B. pencils at a 

reat rate. Presently we mounted 

oolbanagher-hill, crowned by its pret- 
ty church, and nicely-ordered glebe- 
house, and tasteful grounds and gar- 
dens, where everything is in apple-pie 
order. Here, in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, are the ruins of the old 
eastles of Moret and Shane, the latter 
evidencing marks of the handwriting 
of Cromwell's gunners, who battered it 
with their shot in 1650. 

Both these castles were built by Lord 
Mortimer, early in the fourteenth or 
late in the thirteenth century, to pro- 
tect the English who had settled there, 
and possibly were amongst the number 
of the “eight castles” which Lysagh 
O'More took and sacked in one night ; 
of which respectable nocturnal foray 
more anon when we come to Abbey- 
leix. On our right hand, now, in the 
hollow, is Lauragh, the seat of Sir Eras- 
mus Borrowes, Bart., a constantly re- 
sident landlord ; and a man who has 
opened up, and is working, a rich but 

culiar mine of antiquarian know- 
edge, with singular success, felicity, 
and interest. A little more southward 
is the town of Mountmellick, thriving 
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and neat, with many successful manu. 
factories—among the rest that of Beet- 
root — and many opulent and indus- 
trious Quakers living in it; it is nearly 
surrounded by the river Owenass, 
whence its name, Moun-che-Meelic— 
«the Green Island.” On our descent 
from the hill we skirted the ‘ Great 
Heath ;” saw Dunamaes at a short dis- 
tance, but had not time to stop and 
pay our respects to it; passed Rath- 
eague on our right, which was once 
the handsome seat of the late Sir 
Henry Parnell, Bart. ; and leaving be- 
hind us the wretched village of Bully- 
roan, felt we were approaching Abbey- 
leix, by the fast improving aspect of the 
country — neat farmhouses with clean 
shaven hedges, and clumps of fir, 
beech, and ash; cottages with trel- 
lices supporting clematis or jasmine, 
the ground rising and dipping like the 
bows of # boat in a swell. Presently a 
graceful steeple appeared, backed by 
dark woods; this was the spire of Ab- 
beyleix church—the village opening in 
a long street, with some few good 
houses, and many rugged and some 
dilapidated ones ; trees growing on 
either side, and a clear brooklet run- 
ning by the pathway — on the whole, 
what might be made a very pretty and 
picturesque village. Abbeyleix is 
pny **the Abbey of Leix ” — Lord 

e Vesci’s park and house are behind 
the village. 

1 have before confessed to my fond- 
ness for etymology, and veneration for 
lingual roots ; but with all my anxiety 
to trace the meaning of the word 
* Leix*— especially as it is in con- 
nexion with its prefix ‘* Abbey * —I 
have been, I fear, unsuccessful. 1 reject, 
as merely fanciful, that the Abbey was 
called Leix, or ‘de Lege Dei" — the 
whole country was called Leix when the 
Abbey was founded by O’More, and I 
much fear that neither God's laws nor 
man’s were particularly observed at 
the time. Leix is manifestly the cor. 
ruption of some Irish term. Lias is “a 
hut for lambs ;” now, if we apply this 
to our Abbey, it gives us the idea that 
the anchorites loved good mutton. 
Again, Leise signifies ‘* happiness "— 
expressive of the calm bliss of a mo- 
nastic life. Or, again, Zia may be 
rendered ** a great stone "—the stone 
of destiny on which Erin’s ancient 
kings were crowned, and now, on dit, 
in Westminster Abbey; but what 
could this have to do with our Abbey ? 
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Again, Lis means “ conflict ;” but 
how, in the name of wonder, could 
such a term be used in connexion with 
so peace-loving, shindy-abhorring a 
fraternity as monks or Irishmen ? 
Again, I find that the word Leisg 
signifies (I copy from the Irish dic- 
tionary) ‘lazy, lubberly, longish, 
luskish,* languid, slothful, sluggish, 
supine, inactive ;" but that any of 
these terms could be predicated of 
monks, priors, friars, or abbots, est 
absurdum, in the logic of history and 
fact, we must all allow. I shall there- 
fore venture one more etymology — 
the above the candid reader will re- 
gard as nothing more than sugges- 
tions or speculations, if he pleases. 
The Laighesachs were the ancient 
chiefs of Hy-Liagh, a district taking in 
portions, if not all, of Queen’s, King's, 
and Kildare counties, and running up 
to Dublin. From Laighesach is Lein- 
ster derived, and probably Leizlip, and 
still more likely Leiz. ‘This seems a 
reasonable root for the word, though 
probably better antiquarians than I, a 
poor pilgrim, profess to be, may ob- 
ject to it. 

At all events, the O’Mores of Leix 
called themselves Hy Mordha, and af- 
firmed their descent from these Laighe- 
sachs of Leinster. The first of them 
who stands very prominently forward 
on the canvas of Irish history, is Ly- 
sagh or Laisagh Moore or O’More, 
who appears to have been confiden- 
tially trusted by Lord Mortimer in the 
management of his great Leix estate, 
and on the departure of that nobleman 
to England, circiter 1316 (he had 
come to Ireland for the purpose of op- 
posing the devastating arms of Edward 
Bruce, which he partly effected, al- 
though previously conquered by him 
in 1315, at Kells), O’More seized with 
the strong hand on Mortimer’s posses- 
sions, and overran the country, taking 
eight castles in one evening, destroying 
Dunamaes, and assuming at once all 
the claims of a petty sovereign. Sir 
Charles Coote, in his ‘* Survey of the 
Queen’s County,” avers that this Lai- 
sagh was a vassal of Lord Mortimer's ; 
that his master trusted him, and he 
betrayed him —that his name of 
O’More was assumed, and that he took 
advantage of the likeness of his real 
patronymic, Laisagh, to assert his 
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* This word, Luskish, I find in the “ Faery Queen.” 


otherwise baseless right to be consi- 
dered a descendant of the Laighesachs, 
the ancient princes of Leix; at all 
events, if he were a traitor, he was 
a stout and successful one, and what 
he got he kept, and he and all his line, 
adown the historical stream of cen- 
turies, appear to have been invariably 
opposed to English aggression and 
rule—steady foemen of the Saxon, and 
at all times prepared to evidence this 
by the flinging of a hundred steel 
gauntlets into the arena of the national 
quarrel. 

That there were powerful O’Mores 
in the county before Laisagh’s time is 
indubitable; they may be tracked in 
their buildings and their battles for 
preceding centuries, and up to a very 
ancient date. Keatinge tells us that at 
Magh-Riada, which was the “ original 
demesne of O’Mores, chiefs of Leix,” 
or Loighois, a battle was fought in the 
thirteenth century, between the Muns- 
terians and men of Leinster, under 
““Laoighois cean Mordha”—can this 
be our friend Laisagh ? and is not the 
date too early for him ? oris Keatinge’s 
fact correct, while his chronology is 
wrong ? When I said that the O' Mores 
were ever steady in their antagonism 
to England, I should except a chief of 
their name who joined Lord Gray and 
the Government against that * Silken” 
rebel, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald ; but 
that may be accounted for more on 
personal than political grounds, as the 
Geraldines were ever bad neighbours 
to the chiefs of Leix, as we find that 
this very Laisagh, or his son, made a 
bonfire of Leix Castle, in 1347, and 
the Fitzgeralds came on him in the 
light of the blaze, and severely punish- 
ed him, And, again, in 1514, Kildare, 
enraged at O’More’s “¢ insolence’”’—that 
was the word the English ever used as 
a pretext for unsheathing the sword— 
invaded Leix, and ** beat O’More into 
his woods.” ‘* About this very time,” as 
Uncle Toby would have said—though 
it has nothing in the world to do with 
my story, yet I must relate it — the 
Scotch and the O’Nials had a little skir- 
mish together in the north. It was 
in the days of prudent King Harry 
VII.—the fight came off near Armagh, 
whereupon some one in the Scotch 
army, who, Tyrtsus-like, was bard and 
brigadier, rhymester and regimenta- 
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rian combined, and something of a 
classic too, composed upon the city the 
following lines: — 
“ Civitas Armachana, 

Civitas vana, 

Absque bonis moribus, 

Mulieres nuda, 

Carnes cruda, 

Paupertas in wdibus,”* 


Surely Swift had these lines in his 
memory when he wrote upon an inn 
window in Newry, Armagh’s next 
neighbour— 

“ High Church, 
Low steeple, 


Dirty town, 
Proud people."’ 


From this literary digression to re- 
turn to our O’Mores. In 1522 Lord 
Surrey, to revenge the death of Fitz- 
gerald of Lackagh, who was murdered 
by some of the Leix folk, invades 
Leix, *‘a country full of bogges and 
woodds,” in which the gentle knight 
became entangled, or, in other words, 
lost his way, and then he lost his lug- 
gage, like a modern traveller on the 
railway; but he recovered his luggage, 
and then nearly lost his life, for the 
vizer was shot off his helmet by a bullet 
fromarebel’s gun, in the wood. ‘* Much 
ado had they to find the stubborn tory, 
but at last they got him, and were 
forced to hew him to pieces, for he 
would not yield.” This was the Earl 
who, for his gentleness, was popular in 
Ireland, more or less with all parties, 
yet on this occasion, says Ware, ‘ he 
destroyed Leix with fire and sword.” 
He was son to the sage and noble sol- 
dier who commanded the English army 
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at the successful fight of Flodden— 
listen to Harry Blunt :— 


“* My basnet to a prentice cap, 
Lord Surrey’s o'er the Till ;" 


and father to the accomplished Earl of 
Surrey, who, in the year 1547, fella 
victim to the jealousy of that cruel ty- 
rant Henry VIII. 

It may be remarked in this place, 
that even the most hostile of the 
** meere Irish” were generous enough 
to appreciate high and noble qualities 
in an English Lord Deputy ; and sixty 
years afterwards, when Sir John Per- 
rot,t whose government had been 
marked by zeal for his Queen, mingled 
with judicious and kindly management of 
the natives, was embarking for England, 
he stepped into the boat amidst the 
cheers and acclamations, mingled with 
weeping, of the lower classes, who had 
been happy under his administration ; 
«‘and old Tirlough, the Chief of Ty- 
rone, followed him to the water-side, 
all bathed in tears.” It was a singular 
thing that he should be succeeded by 
one who, even on the testimony of the 
English historians, was corrupt and 
impolitic, self-aggrandising, a cruel ty- 
rant, violent, avaricious, hateful and 
hating; such was Sir William Fitz- 
william — the worst governor ever in- 
flicted by England upon her unhappy 
sister, Ireland. 

In 1547, Sir Edward Bellingham 
routed the O’Mores, wounding their 
chief, who died in captivity, a pension- 
er, and in London. In the reign of 
Mary, Sussex and St. Leger cut off and 
massacred the O’Mores without mercy 





* The College gib who does our poetry, insists on translating these lines, for the benefit of 
the unlatinised readers of our Pilgrimage; his version is so pure, truly poetical, and unspas- 






modic that we are glad to give it to the public for their edification and delight :— 


“ Civitas Armachana,” &c., &c. 
So fer from the town of Armagh being witty, 
"Tis an extremely cocked-up and ridiculous city; 
Man, woman, and lad, 


Their manners are bad— 
The ladies I wish were a little more prude, 
For I blush to narrate, they are awfully nude. 
If you dine with a gent, your meat’s underdone, 
And your host some poor pauperly son of a gun. 


+ Perrot appears to have been a pious man. 


is in the following lines by Nicholas White :— 


A short picture of all he did when Deputy, 


“ Pacificavit Conaciam, relaxavit Mediam, 


Ligavit Monomiam ; 
Extirpavit Scotos, 
Refrenavit Anglos, 


Et his omnibus peraque vectigal acquisibat Regine.” 


He told Queen Elizabeth “he could please and pacify her Irish subjectstbetter than her 


English.” 








or measure; what the sword left un- 
done the halter achieved, and Connall 
O’More, grandfather to Roderick or 
Rory O’More, was hanged at Leighlin 
Bridge, in 1557. 

In 1554 the massacre of Mullagh- 
mast is said to have taken place. The 
English historians Coxe and Leland 
ignore it by their silence. I cannot 
find it in Sir James Ware. Some of 
the Irish annalists mention it. Their 
account is, that Sussex invited the chief 
men of the O’Conors, the O'Mores, 
and the O’Dempsies to a friendly con- 
ference at Mullaghmast, and cut them 
all off. Don Philip O'Sullivan Beare 
attributes this massacre to two bro- 
thers, ancestors of a distinguished fa- 
mily now in Queen's County, and thus 
differs from his confreres; but though 
I cannot but think Ussher wrong in 
his sweeping condemnation of O’Sulli- 
van, yet even his editor, Professor 
Kelly, of Maynooth, honestly admits 
that he has at times ‘‘ wrong dates,” 
and stories ‘‘ for whose truth he does 
not vouch.” So this Mullaghmast mat- 
ter may be placed side by side with his 
wild narrative of Sir Thomas Norris 
being throttled to death by no less a 
person than Sathanas himself, whom 
the Don very uncivilly, calls niger.” 
a massacre that took place I believe 
to have been selon régle —by battle- 
blade or hangman's noose. There is 
an old tradition in the Queen’s County 
respecting the exterminating violence 
of Sussex, who probably had some- 
what of his royal mistress’s cruel na- 
ture in him; and at a digging up and 
cleaning of some pleasure-ground close 
to Lord De Vesci’s house, at Abbey- 
leix, vast quantities of human bones 
were exhumed, some years ago, which 
the country people, all at once, assign- 
ed to * O’Mores, killed in the ould 
wars with Sussex.” 

In 1558, Queen Elizabeth, “that 
bright occidental star,” as she is called 
in the human preface to a DIVINE BOOK, 
where man’s flattery should never ap- 
pear (yet a star she was mene 
representing Virgo we may charitably 
oa in her person — Leo or Acquila 
in her queenly conduct—Cancer in her 
cuffing of Essex — Taurus in the way 
she mauled the Spaniard, and Draco 
in her general temper). Pardon my 
parentheses, dear Mr. Poplar, but they 






* “T am nothing if not critical.”—Othello. 
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stick to me as proverbs adhered to San- 
cho Panza, criticism to Iago,* or carping 
to Scaliger. Well, this brave Queen 
sends over to Sussex an instrument 
written by Cecil’s own hand, that 
Leix, Glenmalier, and Slievemarguy 
should be distributed to tenants, &c., 
and estates granted to English planters, 
and their heirs male, This was in 1558 
and 1560. Stung by this and by the 
repeated slaughter of his clan, Rode- 
rick O’More (the ‘* Rory O’More” of a 
novel and of a well-known song), King 
of Leix, warred for six years with the 
English, by whose historiat he is paint- 
ed as a “‘ monster of cruelty ;” a second 
Nero, who sat at the bridge or market- 
cross of Naas, while the town burnt— 
the inhabitants being drunk. After- 
wards he broke faith, so Sir Richard 
Coxe recites, with two of Sir George 
Carew’s captains, viz., Cosby and Har. 
rington, whom he had summoned to a 
parley, and having hand-fasted them 
together, he made them “ to trot after 
him, like a couple of hounds, through 
woods and boggs, and in continual 
feare of death.” But he was close fol- 
lowed by Robert Harpole, Constable 
of Carlow, to a house where O'More 
had imprisoned the English captains, 
and where, in a scuffle, Cosby ‘* had 
lost a finger,” for we may be well as- 
sured the Englishmen had too much 
pluck not to make fight, and out of 
which they were delivered by Harpole, 
O’More scarce escaping in the dark- 
ness, but only to lose his life in a very 
short time afterwards. 

His father’s sister had married Bryan 
Fitzpatrick, Lord of Upper Ossory, 
and grandfather to “ Barnabe Fitz- 
Patrike,”’ the young Irish noble so dear 
to our Edward VI., whose letters ap- 

eared in the November number of Tar 

uBLIN University Magazine. By 
the kerne or light troops of this young 
man his own cousin, O’ More, was slain 
with many wounds, in an ambush, 
to which he had sought to draw 
in Fitzpatrick to his death, but in 
which he was thus fatally disappoint- 
ed. Roderick O’More had been pro. 
claimed an outlaw and traitor for burn- 
ing Naas, Carlow, and Leighlin 
Bridge ;_ his house and property confis- 
cated and granted to the Black Earl 
of Ormond, and a thousand marks set 
upon his head, which sum his noble 
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captor would not take. Yet this man 
was a king, and had his royalties all 
around him—his forest, his abbey, and 
many an armed castle, and peaceful mo- 
nastery, and fair dwelling-house were 
his; and thousands of acres of far- 
—oe black or brown bog ; and rood 
n rood of verdant, meadow and rich 
ti lage ; for, says Moryson, ‘ I was sur- 
prised at the beauty and fertility of 
O’More’s country, and the neat man- 
ner in which it was laid out in tillage ;’ 
and hundreds bent the knee and called 
him lord, and his clan were numerous 
and devoted to him, and he firmly be- 
lieved he had the original and pristine 
nicHT to all he called his own; ; and 
therefore he strove to uphold it with 
the micut. But he was not successful, 
therefore he was accounted a rebel” 
— yes, the arch-rebel, Rory Oge 
O'More.” This was the name by which 
he was hunted to the death by a Go- 
vernment, whose right he disclaimed, 
and whose greed and aggression on prin- 
ciple he opposed. It was a hard saying, 
and must have been bitter toa proud 
and indignant heart like his ; and God 
knows but perhaps a tender and sensi- 
tive heart too; for I take the ready 
abuse of these English writers, ‘* eum 
grano salis.” —** A gift blindeth the 
eyes ;"—and the interested party are 
often the erring party. In the night 
attack made by Robert Harpole, which 
is mentioned above, grievous to relate, 
O'More’s wife had been slain in the 
scuffle, by the English, one may hope 
unintentionally, She was a noble 
lady — Margaret Butler, of the house 
of Ormond, cousin-german to Thomas 
the Black Earl. They were a- 
sleep in a cottage in the midst 
of the thick oak forest of Leix, 
when the enemy, guided by a 
treacherous domestic, a huntsman of 
O’More’s, burst like a storm upon 
them. What must have been the an- 
guish of his soul to have left behind 
him in her blood the partner of his 
heart and life, and to feel that he had 
lost her for ever! Was he cruel? If 
so, he met with cruel treatment. Was 
he violent? He might have been so, 
but so were his opponents ; perhaps it 
was the hard nature of the times. 
Was he merciless? He was not one 
jot more so than the politic, staid cour- 
tier, Sussex, or the gilded favourite, 
Essex, who shot down, and spoiled, and 
harried the Irish, ofcourse, according to 
his commission and instructions; or, in 


plain language, assaulted, robbe¢e, and 
murdered. God forbid that I should 
ever be the apologist for the faintest 
shadow of rebellion against lawful au- 
thority ; the powers that be are ordained 
of God, and to whom homage is due 
homage should be rendered; and in 
my own person I would go to the 
death for my present gracious and be- 
loved Sovereign. But the word rebellion 
does not suit O’More’s case, no more 
than right suits that of his enemies. 
It was aggression, simple piracy, 
against one who had a presumptive 
claim to royalty, even before Henry 
II.’s time—who had acknowledged pos- 
session of his kingdom through his an- 
cestors for 250 years afterwards, and 
whose rank had even been recognised 
by the English Government, inasmuch 
as Laisugh O’ More, his valiant proge- 
nitor, had been served with a writ of 
summons from Edward II., to assist 
him with person and people in his 
Scotch wars against Robert Bruce, in 
company with other Irish princes, 
O'Connors, FitzPatricks, &e. To my 
judgment it was a different case to 
that of the great Earl of Desmond in 
the same reign; he was a subject, and 
his fumily originally strangers to the 
soil. In Ais case what England gave 
she took away — there was no aborigi- 
nal title like Roderick O’More's. Des- 
mond rebelled again and again, and 
the Government, whose subject he 
was, or ought to have been, justly pu- 
nished their insurgent vassal with con- 
fiscation and death. 

With the death of O’ More the regal 
power of his house seems to have been 
extinguished. His abbey of Leix, and 
royal forest, and large possessions 
were distributed among ‘Elizabeth's fa- 
vourite soldiers; but the oaks, which 
remain to this day, and have the name 
of being planted by his hand, have 
not passed away; they are still most 
noble and kingly; no Celt or Saxon 
can spoil them of their royalty. ‘Time 
alone will moulder them, or the war- 
ring winds of heaven cast them down ; 
for the present proprietor and all his 
family love their broad shade, and ho- 
nour their hoar antiquity; and I am 
sure it would be fully as strange a 
thing to hear of one of the De Vesci 
family cutting down an Abbeyleix oak, 
as to be told a Bruce had killed a spi- 
der. 

On the 30th June, 1578, “The 
O'More” died of his wounds. Strange 
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to say, in a patent, dated 28th Fe- 
bruary, 1562, that is nearly sixteen 
years previously, the Queen had grant- 
ed to the Black Earl of Ormon! (the 
tenth) ‘the Abbey of Leix, for ser- 
vices against the rebels.” Probably 
Ormond did not get possession till 
after O’More’s death. Possibly the 
irritation caused by the knowledge that 
his house and land were thus ravished 
from him, by an arbitrary patent of 
the English Queen, might excuse, or 
certainly in a degree palliate, the 
treachery designed against FitzPa- 
trick, which cost O’More his life. 
This grant of Abbeyleix to the Butlers 
(which family I find in possession of it 
in 1573) might also have been the in- 
stigating cause of the unjustifiable cap- 
ture of this same stout Black Earl of 
Ormond, during a conference held 
twenty-two years after, a.p. 1600, at 
a place near Kilkenny, with Owen 
Mue Rory, Roderick’s son. Ormond 
came on a weakly palfrey, with but 
few soldiers, and suspecting nothing. 
He was attended, by Lord Thomond 
and Sir George” Carew, afterwards 
Lord Totness, who was Governor of 
Munster (see his effigies in the first 
volume of the “ Pacata Hibernia,” 
with a vinegar aspect, as if he had 
dined on sour krout, and his hand 
dolefully pressed on his loins, as if he 
were anticipating an attack of the cho- 
lera). A print, ‘for the better un- 
derstandyng of the Storie,” is given at 
full length in the * Pacata,” and a 
frightful illustration of depraved art it 
is, the engraver having done for na- 
ture and perspective what O’ Mores 
people aoibahip desired to do for Or- 
mond and his company, namely, throt- 
tled them both; ‘*the woodds” look 
like fagots at an auto-da-fe; ‘the 
bogges”” appear like oyster-beds in 
small-pox ; Owen Mac Rory O’More 
stands up, like a bandy-legged clown 
in a circus; Ormond looks, in his high 
steeple-hat and long cloak, like one of 
those old Welshwomen you may meet 
knitting stockings on the roads about 
Bangor. The only gentlemanly-look- 
ing man in the lot is Archer, who 
lotted the treachery, and whom Lord 
Thomond calls, ** an infamous Jesuit.” 
In this parley Ormond was captured ; 
Carew and Thomond being better 
mounted hardly escaped ; and the lat- 
ter received a wound, unlike the * ad- 
versa vulnera” of Catiline, for it was 
“in his back.” No doubt he consi- 


dered discretion as the better part of 
valour. Ormond was detained a short 
time by O’More; the latter treated 
with the English Government for his 
release, but his conditions were deemed 
«insolent,” till Mountjoy invaded Leix, 
committing enormous havoc ; for 


“ In his train, leashed in like hounds, 
Did famine, war, and rapine 
Crouch for employment,” 


and the work of blood and vengeance 
was complete. In one of the first bat- 
tles O’More was slain. ‘* Plumbea 
—— confossus,” says O’Sullivan 
eare, and Ormond set free. This 
occurred in a.p. 1600. This Earl, 
whom the Irish called Duffe, from his 
dark complexion; and Queen Eliza- 
beth, ** Thomas, her black husband,” 
from that old virgin’s admiration for 
his handsome face, stately presence, 
rare talents, loyalty, courage, and 
truth ; in fact, he was ‘ every inch” 
a noble Ormond—died at his house at 
Carrick-on-Suir (a curious old totter- 
jug mansion, but full of interest, which 
I went all through with some dear 
friends last summer). His death took 
place fourteen years after his rescue, dur- 
ing which period he had become blind ; 
he was buried in Kilkenny Cathedral. 
The property of Abbeyleix passed 
from the Ormonds to the Muschamp 
family, who are immediate ancestors 
of Lord De Vesci’s, and are a very old 
Norman race, tracing their descent li- 
neally up to Edward [. ‘There are no 
remains of the old Abbey of Leix. It 
was founded in the year 600, and re- 
edified 1183, by Conogher O*More, 
who placed in it Cistercian monks 
from Baltinglas. It was the residence 
of “The O’More” till the confiscation 
of their land, and the extirpation of 
their race by many hands, among 
whom the chief was Sussex, who mas- 
sacred them; and Mountjoy, who, 
Leland tells us, was “secretly not 
displeased” at ‘the devastations” 
which consigned them to starvation, 
‘as being the most likely way to re- 
duce them.” Yet though Leix, weary 
of warfare, gave in to the vanquisher, 
Raymund O’More, Roderick’s young- 
est son, would not yield till three years 
afterwards, when deserted by his own, 
and, steeped in poverty, he purchased 
pardon by submission, in the beginning 
of James I.’s reign; and this Ra 
oa the last of the royal O’Morras of 
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In the preceding brief and and im- 
perfect sketch, I have forgotten to men- 
tion that the same Mac Rory O’More 
who captured the Black Earl of Ormond 
in 1600, had led his kerne in 1598 against 
Essex, in his ill-starred expedition into 
Leinster, and had contributed to the 
winning of the Battle of Brittas (Coxe 
calls it Balgirny), where was ‘ The 
Pluck of Plumes.” I am especially 
moved to mention this in order to in- 
troduce an apology on my part for an 
error which [ made in my last paper 
when treating of the O'Dempsies. I 
have since found in I'yn Moryson’s 
Journal that ‘all the O’ Dempsies” 
were present at this fight “except Sir 
Terence,” and I much fear his patent 
of nobility in the next reign was a re- 
ward for his new-born English loyalty 
to the crown, while he enacted the part 
of an Irish traitor to the cause he had 
formerly favoured and professed. 

I believe there are not many de- 
scendants of the royal O'Mores to be 
found. A branch of them fled to the 
county of Cork after Raymund’s sur- 
render in 1602. 1 have always under- 
stood that Garret O’More, of Cloghan 
Castle, King’s County, was the repre- 
sentative of the race. The Rev. John 
Tidd Moore, of Lamberton Park, in 
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ARMS OF O’MORE OF LEIX. 


this county is, I believe, of the an- 
cient stock of Leix O’More. The 
accompanying plate is taken from a 
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drawing of the O'’More scutcheon and 
crest, which is upon an old lease in 
the possession of Mr. Wilmot Chet- 
wode, who derives lineally from that 
branch of the O’ Mores who went from 
Leix to Cork. But as this cut does not 
profess to give the heraldic lines and 
dots, &c., which designate the colours, 
I may add that the shield is green, the 
lion rampant, and three stars are gold; 
the barred helmet indicates knightly 
rank; but the crest, a hand and sword, 
impaling three bloody and grinning 
heads, pleaseth me not—it is too much 
in North American Indian fashion, a@ 
la Mohawk scalp fashion, or Odin and 
Thor style, from whom, possibly, these 
O’Mores might have descended in the 
dark days of old. 

It is now fully three lustrums since 
I first saw Abbeyleix, and spent some 
of the happiest and most delightful 
days of my life in riding or walkin 
amidst its broad and leafy shades. i 
have. visited it frequently since that 
time, and still found it as freshly at- 
tractive as ever; and coming years, and 
crowding cares, and@he sight of many 
other places and lands, have failed to 
shake my constancy to this place, or 
dull the keen edge of my enjoyment 
for its sweet and inimitable woodland, 
The park is lovely, yet peculiar; its 
charm, no doubt, is its oaks; two of 
these leaf-cinctured giants, remind- 
ing you of the supporters of the De 
Vesci shield, stand at the gate to wel- 
come your approach; and a little be- 
yond the entrance, overshadowing what 
was then called the ‘* LaceHouse,” is a 
group of these glorious trees, of great 
age and size; one especially, a mag- 
nificent old green forester, with his 
huge, short, bemossed stem, and his 
wild crown of twisted, gnarled, massive 
branches, and writhing arms, like 

at snakes death-stricken while con- 
vulsed. I have heard that the value of 
the oak timber in the park is £50,000. 
** The hollow oak” stands near a little 
bridge which spans the Nore ; it is 
behind the house about half a-mile ; it 
is fully twenty feet in girth. I have 
sat on my horse at one side, and could 
not see my companion or his horse at 
the other side. There is a simplicity 
about this park united to its beauty ; 
paths intersect it in all directions, and 
the ne and the public traverse it, 
yet I never heard of any mischief or 
outrage being committed, which is 
partly owing to the peasantry being of 
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a superior class, and partly because of 
the great and deserved respect enter- 
tained for the Abbeyleix family, The 
yellow Nore runs through the park, 
and the pleasure-grounds abut upon 
and skirt its sandy banks. There are 
rides, and drives, and walks inter- 
minable through the demesne, and its 
thick copses and lofty trees form fine 
covers for the pheasant and the wood- 
cock. 

The house is a modern building, 
large and comfortable, having a noble 
terrace-walk running behind, and a fine 
hall, with pillars and curtains, where 
the family sit in the morning; in this 
hall there is a picture of John Vesey, 
Archbishop of Tuam during the revo- 
lution, and one of Lord Knapton, 
another ancestor, and a notable in his 
day. The library is a beautiful old 
room, with oak bookcases and red fur- 
niture, and a broad, large window 
facing the warm south, and immitting 
an abundant measure of light and heat, 
so that to sit at the long writing-table 
before it, and read or write, or raising 
your eye look out on the green and 
noble landscape, chequered with hun- 
dreds of vast umbrageous oaks, or 
stately ash, or losing itself in distant 
vistas of mingled shade or verdure, is 
a quiet enjoyment, combining our best 
tastes — literary, rural, and artistic. 
In this room is an original MS. of the 
aforesaid Archbishop Vesey, wherein 
he details his misfortunes when ex- 
pelled from his palace in the troubles 
which attended the revolution; it is 
written with great earnestness, and at 
times with amusing simplicity. Here 
is a fine head of one of the Abercorns, 
ancestors of this family, and a picture 
of the present Lord De Vesci, some- 
what like, but a poor copy of the very 
noble-looking living original. Behind 
this library, which is richly stocked 
with the best books, is another little 
book-room, dark and quaint, and full 
of ancient volumes, like a black Elzevir 
edition of the larger library. 

In one of Lord De Vesci’s gardens, 
between a wall and a hot-house, is the 
old tomb of Malachi O’More, King of 
Leix, 1380. The inscription is hardly le- 
gible, and much weather-worn, but the 
antiquarian may see at his ease a fair 
and exact copy of it in Mr. Sheffield’s 
** Grace’s Survey.” ‘The {inscription 
runs thus:—* Malachius O' Mora Las- 
sie Princeps, requiescat in pace. Amen. 
meccLxxx.” On the side of the tomb 


is a heraldic scutcheon, charged with 
three stars, and with a lion rampant, as 
above. Dowling says that Conagher 
O’More was buried there; he, pro- 
bably, means this Malachi. ‘* The 
old Church of Abbeyleix,” staid, de- 
cent, and solemn, with its close-shaven 
green kirkyard, and its dusky line of 
ancient yews, stands quietly upon the 
river bank beyond the gardens, and 
not very far from Malachi’s tomb. 
This little old church is open for ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoons, and be- 
neath its chancel reposes the dust of 
the departed De Vescis. This family 
were eminent in the Irish Church at 
one time. John Vesey was Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, in 1678, and his son 
was a baronet and a bishop also; he 
was consecrated Bishop of Ossory, 
1714. He married an heiress, the 
daughter of Denny Muschamp, of 
Horsely, Surrey, who was master- 
general for Ireland, and through whom 
the Abbeyleix estates came into this 
family. The Bishop of Ossory had a 
younger brother named Agmondesham, 
who, we may presume, was the gene- 
rous and disinterested architect, so ce- 
lebrated in the district as— 


* Agmondesham Vesey, who, out of his bounty, 
Built a fine bridge—at the expense of the county.” 


In Lascelles’ ‘* Liber Munerum” I 
find also William Vesey, Master in 
Chancery, in 1730, and Francis Vesey 
filling the same office in 1765, pro- 
bably members of this family. 

The present Viscount is a most ve- 
nerable and fine specimen of the old 
Trish noble, with a head blanched with 
the silver and the snow of eighty-three 
years, and a form still erect as the shaft 
of one of his own ash-trees. He has 
lived long to have lived so well; and— 


* That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


are abundantly and deservedly his, 
An ever resident landlord, he has spent 
all his life amidst his tenantry; and 
wherever you turn, the fruits of his 
paternal care are seen. I have already 
and with some particularity spoken of 
his ancestry, when treating of the 
Castle of Leix in the second part of 
this Pilgrimage, so need not go into it 
now. 

There are two roads through Abbey- 
leix park leading the traveller south. 
ward, and that on the right is most 
interesting. This way crosses the Nore, 
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taking you past the old church and up 
the woodland slope to Knapton, where 
some of the De Vesci kinsfolk always 
reside. On this road is ‘the White 
Lady’s walk,” performed by the ghost 
of an unhappy ancestress, among the 
oaks on nights when the moon is fullest ; 
and about two miles on the right is 
*¢ Poorman’s bridge ;” and, reader, if 
you have any stirrings of imagination 
at all within you, and are something 
more than a mere log, “inutile lignum,” 
or clod of the valley, you will read 
with vivid interest the tale, entitled 
**The Buccaugh Rhuadh,” in the 
January, 1841, number of the “ Irish 
Penny Journal,” where the legend, 
wild and wondrous, of how this bridge 
was first built, is given in a story of 
singularly graphic and thrilling power, 
by John Keegan, of Ossory. After 
wending your way for a couple of leafy 
miles through the Abbeyleix woods, 
you come out nearly opposite to an old 
and handsome place—this is Dunmore, 
the residence of Mr. Staples. This 
gentleman's first ancestor in Ireland 
was rather a distinguished person in 
her Church history at a troubled and 
critical period. Edward Staples, ori- 


ginally a gentleman of Lincolnshire, 


was a Roman Catholic cleric, and be- 
came commendatore of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, London. He was made Bishop 
of Meath by Pope Clement VIL., in 
1530; but eight years afterwards he 
urged upon the Lord Deputy St. Leger, 
the necessity for recognising the King's 
supremacy, by the adoption of his title 
of ** King of Ireland,” which had fallen 
into desuetude for many reigns. In 
1543 he consecrated—assisted by other 
bishops — George Dowdall, as Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, a man devotedly 
attached to the papacy, yet, strange to 
say, the nominee of the King. 

Ali through the latter part of King 
Henry's reign, Staples strove much 
towards a reformation in the Roman 
Catholic church, of which he himself 
was still a member. Henry died in 
1547, and a new order of things came 
in with his successor; and, in 1551, 
Staples, in conjunction with three other 
bishops, supported Archbishop Browne 
in the House of Lords, when he had 
declared openly for the reformation. 
The same year St. Leger (who, if we 
may judge by his religious arguments 
with Dowdall, was no mean controver- 
sialist) was recalled, and Sir James 
Crofts, ‘‘a zéalous Protestant,” suc- 
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ceeded him, and having summoned the 
Primate Dowdall to a conference in 
the great hall of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dutha, to discuss the merits of the 
Liturgy, he was there met by Staples, 
who was “the chief speaker” on the 
occasion, and ably answered the Pri- 
mate. 

But, in Mary’s reign, Staples was 
forced to flee from his diocese, and was 
formally deprived of his bishopric, Juné 
29, 1554, on the plea of his being a mar- 
ried man! One of his family, Alexan- 
der Staples, settled at Lissan, in the 
North, of which family these Dunmore 
Staples are a leading branch. The 
place is a fine old park, handsomely 
walled all round, and watered by the 
Nore, which flows dark and deep be- 
tween high banks behind the house, 
under the drawing-room windows, and 
receives her little sister, the Gully, who 
has run all the way from Ossory to 
meet her, and now leaps murmuringly 
into her bosom. The park is full of 
green roads, through much ancient 
and noble timber. I know it well, 
and many a happy day and hour have 
I spent in walk, or ride, or quiet con- 
verse with some who yet remain, and 
some who have passed away to @ 
brighter and a “ better country.” The 
house is large and old, but a gentle- 
manly residence ; and Mr. Staples is 
never an absentee. 

We now leave Dunmore; on our 
right is Moyne, hid in dark trees — it 
is an old place, the property of Mr. 
Hamilton Stubber, who is another of 
that large and beneficial band of ever- 
resident landlords who spend their 
rents from year to year on the spot and 
the soil from which they draw them. 
This is what gives to the Queen's 
County that peculiar look of refine- 
ment and culture which greets us in so 
many parts of it, and in none more 
than about where we now tread. 
Around are the dark, leafy, ancient 
trees of Moyne—the royal forest oaks 
of Abbeyleix—the solitary woodpaths 
of Dunmore, with its great ash-trees 
bending their long arms over the river 
which feeds their giant roots—the green 
plantations of Castlewood, and the 
stately timber, which is the pride and 
ornament of Castle- Durrow, stretching 
along the river and sloping away far 
behind the castle, soft and verdurous, 
till it terminates in the bonnie woods 
of Capponellan. The whole country 
is woodland, and exhibits the usual 
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accompaniments to ornée_ timber 
scenery, such as trim park wall, ivied 
buttress, keeper’s lodge, rustic style, 
oak-bark rick, wooden paling, hand- 
some iron gate, and the music of the 
woodman's bright axe, and the note 
of the pheasant from among the trees, 
and, in the season, the crack of the 
fowling-piece — pleasant sounds and 
sights of forest life, seen, or sounding 
clear and distinct in the cold bright 
air. 
The land now swells up as we ap- 
proach the county of Kilkenny. There 
are some hills, and the Nore runs more 
swiftly in the hollows past Watercastle 
and between the plantation of Castle- 
wood, the picturesque place of the Rev. 
Wm. Lawrenson, and the rich timber 
which adorns Castle-Durrow Domain, 
the seat of Viscount Ashbrook. The 
Nore leavesthe village of Durrow on the 
right, and hastens on to visit fair Kil- 
kenny; and bathe the walls of her proud 
castle, where the good and loyal Or- 
monds have held sway for centuries. 
Durrow is the frontier town of the 
Queen’s County on the south, and is a 
conceited, clean little parallelogram of 
a place, giving one the idea of a re- 
speesadle-looking ancient beaux, who 
had seen better days. Here is a quaint 
and flat-visaged Like ints cenqued. 
tionably medinval as regards its date— 
looking grim and seedy like the side of 
an old cheese; a handsomish church, 
well spired and towered ; and a noble 
castle, massive and “ grey, though not 
with years,” externally solid and impos- 
ing; internally, a comfortable English 
family mansion. ‘The lawn dips some- 
what precipitately to the river Erkin, 
which flows through a portion of the 
park, and is finally lost in the Nore 
somewhere behind Castlewood. 

There is a romantic story connected 
with this river and an ancestor of 
Lord Ashbrook’s, which I have read 
in some book of old wives’ tales; but 
as I cannot answer for its authen- 
ticity, I shall not give the details, 
though curious and interesting, but 
treat it as a myth, merely stating that 
the legend turns on an event very si- 
milar to what once happened in the 
Marquis of Exeter's family, on which 
Moore founds an exquisite song,* and 
which was attended with like happy 
results. 
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Lord Ashbrook, though English, I 
believe, by birth, and certainly so by 
habits and tastes, is a constant rest- 
dent landlord, and his amiable lady and 
family useful benefactors to the poor. 
The family name is Flower, and, I 
think, they settled here about the se- 
venteenth century. . They descend 
from an old race in Rutlandshire, and 
an ancestor of theirs sat in eight suc- 
sessive Parliaments for that shire, and 
was Speaker of the House of Commons 
during the “ wars of the Roses” in the 
turbulent reign of our sixth Henry. 
Any lover of Ireland, and who likes, 
with mournful pleasure, to read of 
her struggles and her conquest by her 
powerful sister, who once made her 
a slave, but has long since gracefully 
unclasped her fetters, and greeted her 
with an assuring kiss; any such na- 
tional student will find, in the « Pacata 
Hibernia” (a book compiled by Staf- 
ford from Sir George Carew’s own 
memoranda of that time), a brave 
knight frequently mentioned in the 
wars at Kinsale, which took place in 
1599. His name was Sir George 
Flower, who did ** myracles of valour” 
against the Spaniards, &c.; he was 
the first of this noble family who ap- 
pears to have settled in Jreland ; 
and his grandson, Thomas Flower, a 
strong Williamite, and a stout one too, 
insomuch as he supplied the Prince of 
Orange’s army from his granaries with 
wheat grown at this very Durrow, 
was attainted by King James as a 
traitor, but restored and honoured by 
William III. He married a Temple, 
sister to the first Lord Palmerston, and 
his son and grandson were successively 
created Lords Castle-Durrow and Ash- 
brook. 

The castle grounds are handsome 
and large; the deer-park a beautiful 
green and wooded chase. When I last 
saw it, there was a fine and ** careless 
herd,” who— 


** Full of the pasture, swept along by" me, 
And never stayed to greet me.” 


I believe there are no deer there at 
present. 

We had walked to Durrow from 
Dunmore. We now hired a car at the 
hotel, “¢ The Ashbrook Arms,” intend- 
ing to return to Abbeyleix, where we 
were to bivouac for the night, first 


* “You remember Ellen, our hamlet’s pride,” in the “ Irish Melodies.” 
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making a detour to see the very beau- 
tiful demesne of Heywood at Ballina- 
kil. This place is now a wretched 
village, yet was a corporation town in 
James I.’s time, and returned two bur- 
gesses to Parliament. It was planted 
with English by Sir Thomas Ridgeway, 
but I know not if Bacon’s just and 
beautiful idea of what such a coloniza- 
tion should be, was carried out here or 
not. ‘A plantation ought to be where 
the people are not displanted to plant 
in others, for else it is rather an extir- 

ation than a plantation.” In James 
.’s time they built a strong castle 
here; and in the rebellion of 1641, 
General Preston took it for the 
Trish Confederates, but Monk, af- 
terwards Duke of Albemarle, re- 
lieved it. Again it surrendered to the 
rebels, and was held by them for a 
considerable time, and Lord Castle- 
haven made it and the town his “ cas- 
tra stativa;” but when the sturdy 
Oliver came into Ireland, Fairfax 

lanted his great cannon on a hill be- 
find Heywood Demesne, and employed 
such a series of stunning arguments, 
that he reduced the contumacious 
town at once to his terms — knocking 
the bastions and coping-stones of the 
strong castle about the ears of the 
corporation, and no doubt alarming 
the two honourable M.P.s who repre- 
sented the place, and doing his gun- 
nery work in the usual exceedingly 
finished Cromwellian style; so that 
neither artilleryman nor architect could 
have ever possibly anything to do after 
him; and Sultan Achbar, of whom we 
read in Pilpay’s fables, if he were re- 
vivified, would approve highly of all 
the ruined walls; and the owls of suc- 
cessive centuries, rejoicing in the ivy, 
would ‘ Too-whit too-whu” in hoots 
of Bubonic admiration. 

I recollect old Fynes Moryson, a 
gentleman who left the ‘pleasinge 
companye” “of his sister Faith and 
his sister Jane in Lincolushire,” and 
came to Ireland with his lord and mas- 
ter of happy memorie, Lord Mount- 
joy” in 1598, ‘in hopes of prefer- 
ment ;” or, like Mr. Macauber, ex- 

scting ‘something would turn up.” 
cramer his calling O’Nial “a 
fedifragous vyllain,” that is, a league- 
breaking, bad man. Now, any one 
who has ever seen Cromwell’s work on 
castle walls, say the ruins of ‘ Scar- 
borough,” or magnificent ‘* Knaresbo- 
rough,” or even these poor castles of 
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ours in Leix and Ossory, might be 
justified fully in applying to him, and 
to his colonels, the suitable but softer 
appellation of exceedingly ‘ castelli- 
fragous gentlemen.” Though small in 
its dimensions, Heywood is a beautiful 
green gem of a demesne, and full of 
variety and wonder, a perfect multum 
in parvo in rurality. Here are hills, 
and mounts, and caves, and lakes, 
and river, and waterfall, and bower, 
and bridge, and green steep, and her- 
mit’s cave, and statues— 


* All standing naked in the open air; 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus,” 


for aught I know, and all artificial, 
the statutes, &c., of course; but the 
nature is artificial too, and manufac- 
tured and modified with extreme good 
taste, and at great cost of time, 
labour, and money, into its present 
beauty and striking picturesque, by the 
Trench family, who own the place and 
property. 


Ihave now very nearly completed 
my task in bringing these four papers 
on Leix and Ossory to a close with the 
closing year. There is a tract over 
which my feet have not passed this 
time, running westward through the 
county, and comprehending Ballya- 
dams, Stradbally, and magnificent 
Ballyfin, with all its diversified beauty 
of landscape, architecture, and picto- 
rial treasures, combined with many an 
adventurous association in history with 
the name of Coote. There are lovely 
lone spots, too, of hill and valley 
scenery, lying under the Slieve Bluimh 
Mountain, from whose caves break out 
the waters of the Nore and Barrow, 
the former running through the coun- 
ty, fed by the silver streams of the 
Tonnet and Dolour, the Cloncoose, 
the Trumry, and the old forge river, 
the latter receiving the streams of the 
Trihogue and the Onass. Something 
of all these I hope to embody in a sup- 
plementary paper, if permitted, in the 
spring, which, if God be pleased to 
spare us through these days of death 
and fatality, I trust is waiting for all 
your kind readers, with a smile on her 
face, behind the dark and ice-clasped 
doors of winter. In saying adieu till 
then I may also add, in great verity, 
that I am sensible how very defective 
these papers of mine are, and how 
many various points of interest, local 
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or statistical, I have forborne to touch 
on. Perhaps I did this premedi- 
tatedly ; perhaps I deemed it inexpe- 
dient and unsuited to my character as 
a passing pilgrim, who but regarded 
the landscape with a vivid eye; the 

ople, and ** quidquid agunt homi- 
ima with an interest iad and 
sustained by long friendship with many 
of them ; and the antiquities and his- 
tory of the county as studies most 
agreeable to my natural states. Know- 
ing the latter to be a dry and unac- 
ceptable subject to many minds, I 
have striven to counteract its specific 
gravity by the infusion of a sportive 
spirit into its details, as painters in 
their battle-pieces throw patches and 
gleams of light on the dark armour of 
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Tae cold Christmas moon was shining 
on the sleeping village of Cheriton. 
It lit up the long, straggling street, 
and made every object almost as dis- 
tinctly visible as at noon-day. But in 
the spiritual light they appeared very 
different. A beautiful quietude, so- 
lemn, yet serene, seemed to rest on 
all things. The quaint houses, with 
their high roofs, and oddly-clustered 
chimneys, looked as if they brooded 
over the recollection of the long past 
times they had known; and the grand 
old church looked doubly reverend, 
with the frost-work glittering about 
its Norman-arched windows, and on 
the boughs of the huge cedar which 
towered beside the doorway. The 
moonbeams lingered lovingly about 
the grey walls; they fell, too, on the 
white gravestones in the churchyard, 
and made each one shine as with a 
still, calm smile—happy and holy. It 
was a night upon which thoughtful men 
might gaze, and feel rising in their 
hearts simultaneous hope for earth and 
— to heaven. 

ery quiet was the place, as the 
moon went on her way, looking down 
with her clear, chill lustre of gaze. 
And there was one house, isolated 
from the others by a somewhat exten- 
sive domain of shrubbery and garden, 
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their combatants. This I did advised- 
ly, and not in levity. To myself the 
labour and research consequent on the 
study of my country’s history, her 
crimes, her wrongs, and her sorrows, 
has ever been a positive, yet a melan- 
choly pleasure. If I have omitted to 
mention place or person in these wan- 
derings, it has not been through want 
of interest in the one, or respect for the 
other. In all such cases I have erred 
through inadvertence, not through in- 
tention; and should mistakes have 
occurred in these sketches, the better- 
informed critic will rectify them in his 
own mind, and while doing so, forgive 
the precipitancy of the pas ey 

I am, dear sir, your faithful are 


. 


HRISTMAS STORY. 


I. 


about which the moonlight seemed to 
play as if in curiosity. It was a primi- 
tive, old-fashioned abode; window- 
shutters and blinds were few, save to 
the lower rooms, and the moonbeams 
pentane’ unhindered into the cham- 

rs, and played fantastic tricks upon 
the walls and floors. Into one little 
room the elfish rays darted on a sud- 
den, as the moon, rising higher in the 
heavens, escaped the shadow of a pro- 
jecting buttress in the wall; and the 
pale light fell full upon a little white- 
draped bed, wherein lay two young 
boys. One, the eldest by some years, 
was asleep, and the quivering light fell 
on his face —a face every lineament of 
which was so full of nervous energy, 
that even in sleep it did not wear an 
expression ofrepose. His brother’spale, 
delicate features were, on the contrary, 
distinguished by a sort of sculptural 
calm. He hada high, straight, thought- 
ful brow, and that sensitive mouth, 
which to the most masculine face 
always adds an almost womanlike 
sweetness of expression. 

The two boys seemed apt illustra- 
tions of two differently-constituted 
beings. The one all action, the other 
all thought; if the life of the first 
might be a picture, that of the second 
would be a poem. 

2r 
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The younger brother was awake. His 
eyes of dark, deep, liquid hazel were 
thoughtfully fixed upon the sleeping face 
beside him, and now and again, as 
with a tender impulse, his hands gently 
put aside the clustering brown curls 
from the broad forehead of the sleeper. 
Presently he drew back the white cur- 
tain, and looked out at the quiet, 
homely scene stretched out in the 
moonlight—at the foreground of trees, 
leafless, but clothed in a fairy robe of 
rime, and (in the far distance, strange- 
ly clear that night) the wide wonder 
of the silent sea. He looked—his face 
lit up — glowed with a nameless rap- 
ture. Unuttered prayers swelled in 
the young heart — instinctive hopes — 
blessed beliefs rose unbidden to his 
mind. 

And even while he thus gazed, and 
felt, and pondered in the stillness of 
that wintry midnight, the stillness was 
broken. Vibrating on the frosty air 
same solemn strains of music, played 
with untaught skill on two or three 
old-fashioned instruments. It was an 
ancient English air, with a kind of pa- 
triarchal simplicity in its character, 
half carol, half hymn, which barmo- 
nised well with the place and the time. 
As the very voice of the quaint and 
peaceful village came the clear, sweet 
sounds, blending like a visible actuality 
with the wintry stars dotting the dark 
sky, with the snow-covered roofs, and 
walls, and trees, and with the pure, 
passionless moonlight shining over 
them ‘all. 

** Laurence, wake! Listen to the 
waits !” 

It was some time before the subdued 
voice and the gentle touch disturbed 
the sleeper from his dreams. When 
at last he was aroused, he started up 
suddenly, crying aloud— 

** Who calls? Oh, Willie, is it 
you ?” he added in a sleepy tone. 
* What did you wake me for? “Tisn’t 
morning !” 

“Hush! speak low! Don’t you 
hear the music ?” 


TERE are some recollections, often- 
times trivial enough in themselves, 
which yet remain impressed upon the 
mind through a whole life, outlasting 
the memory of events far more striking, 
and more recent in their occurrence. 
Laurence and Wiliam Carr grew 
to be: men, went out into the world, 


There was a pause. The two boys 
listened in silence. 

«‘Tt’s old Giles Headforth with his 
violoncello,” at length broke in Lau. 
rence, “and John Read with his 
cracked hautboy, and littlhe —— ” 

«Ah, don’t!” cried the younger 
boy, with a gesture almost of pain; 
«‘ never mind who plays. It sounds so 
solemn now, so —— ” 

His words died away in the intent- 
ness of his listening. 

** Queer old tune, isn’t it?” pre- 
sently said Laurence, ‘and queer old 
figures they look, L’ll be bound, stand- 
ing in the street, with red noses, and 
frozen eyelashes, and muffled in worst- 
ed comforters up to the chin.” 

He laughed, and then yawned. 

**I think I shall go to sleep again. 
These fellows don’t seem inclined to 
leave off. I shall be tired of listening 
before they are of playing, I expect.” 

«« Keep awake a little longer, Lau- 
rence, dear,” pleaded the other. “ It’s 
only for one night, and ’tis so nice 
for us to hear the music, and look out 
upon the moonlight together.” 

‘* Very well, Willie,” assented the 
elder boy, nipping a fresh yawn in the 
bud, ‘* anything to please you, old 
fellow.” 

«¢ There—put your arm round me— 
so,” pursued W illie, always in the 
same hushed, whispering tone, ‘ and 
let me lean my head upon’ your 
shoulder. Now, that is pleasant. We 
love each other; don’t we, Laurence ?” 

And the tender, childish face looked 
upward, askingly. 

*‘T should think so — slightly ! 
You're a dear old chap, Will, though 
you have rather odd, old-fashioned no- 
tions.” 

He stooped down, and pressed a 
hearty kiss on his young brother’s de- 
licate face. 

And then the two boys remained si- 
lent, watching the flickering moon- 
rays, and listening to the simple music 
without. 


and were battlers for fortune; and 
one of them, alas! in fighting that 
hard fight became hardened in nature, 
so that scarce a trait remained of the 
generous, loving boy of yore. His soul 
was chilled in the stony routine of that 
life which is so scrupulously practical— 
one might almost say, material — the 
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life of a London merchant, devoted, 
heart and soul to his calling, and to 
the ambitions of his class. His old in- 
stinets were almost dead within him; 
his old aspirations, his boyish predi- 
lections were crushed out, effaced, as 
though they had never been. And 


Tue brothers were separated now— 
worse, they were estranged. The 
world came between them, and stifled 
the frank, free love which each, though 
in so widely different a way, had felt 
for the other, ever since the childish 
days when they had played together 
about the old house at Cheriton, and 
prayed, night and morning, at their 
mother’s knee. 

The two boys were left orphans be- 
fore William was twenty years old, 
and with but little with which to begin 
life. Laurence’s desires had been all 
for a life of change, adventure, and 
travel; but instead, he was compelled 
to take the only opening which offered 
to him; and, before his father’s death, 
was established in the counting-house 
of a wealthy relative. He soon learned 
contentment with his fate. ‘To pursue 
an object, be it fame, or power, or 
wealth, seems an inherent instinct in 
man’s nature. It fills his energies, sa- 
tisfies his restlessness, and insensibly, 
but gratefully, ministers to that vague 
yearning for dominion which is the 
inevitable birthright of every man since 
the beginning of the world. Laurence, 
shut out from worthier aspirations, found 
his ambition run high — to be great in 
the sense by which all those around him 
understood greatness. He would be 
rich, He would work his way to for- 
tune, to position, to influence. Keep- 
ing that goal ever in view, he would 
struggle through every difficulty, force 
his way over every obstacle, but he 
would gain it at last. So he said to 
himself, silently, many times, during 
the weary time of probation, when 
obscurity and hard work appeared to 
be his allotted portion then and always. 
But this dark period did not last long ; 
it was not likely that it should con- 
tinue. He had talents, quickness, vi- 
gour, untiring perseverance, and un- 
failing health. His progress was ra- 
pid. He climbed the hill with foot- 
steps swift as they were sure, and when 
his father died the old man felt easy 
on the score of his eldest son’s pros- 
pects and ultimate success. 





yet the cold, hard, money-getting 
man of the world never lost the vivid 
remembrance of that Christmas night, 
years and years ago, when his little 
brother lay with his head leaning on 
his shoulder, and they listened toge- 
ther to the village waits. . ° . 


Itt. 


But meanwhile William had remain- 
ed at home, pursuing his self-imposed 
and dearly-loved studies ; reading, 
thinking, dreaming his hours away in 
perfect happiness. 

From this content he was rudel 
aroused to the dread realities of deat 
and poverty. The pleasant home and 
the familiar faces which made it so dear, 
seemed to slide from him, and left him 
standing alone in the bleak world, which 
was so new and strange; like one 
who, reared in an Arcadia, is on a sud- 
den thrust into the midst of the fierce 
turmoil of a battle. 

He sought his brother—but the two 
natures, always different, were doubly 
so now, when a life of active business 
had hardened the one, rendering it 
more than ever stern and uncompro- 
mising ; while years of quiet retirement 
had made the other yet more refined, 
more visionary, more sensitive. And 
from Laurence, the younger brother 
met with no sympathy in all those in- 
nermost feelings of his soul; the 
closest, dearest portion of himself. 
There was in William Carr that in- 
explicable, intangible somewhat, which 
marks one man among his fellows — 
the Poet—even though he be dumb to 
his life’s end. 

The man of business shrugged his 
shoulders, knitted his brows at  Wil- 
liam’s strange fancies.” He did not 
comprehend — he did not care to do 
so, it seemed. The first step towards 
their estrangement was taken when 
William declined, gently and thank- 
fully, but decisively, a situation in the 
same house where Laurence was now 
high in trust. 

** It is of no use, brother ; it would 
not be right to accept it. Iam not 
fit for such a responsibility. It would 
be a wrong to my employers to burden 
them with my incapacity.” 

‘You will improve. You may 
leave them to protect their own inte- 
rests, believe me.” 

William shook his head. 

And in brief, the elder brother found 
the delicate-looking youth immutable 
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in his decision, and left him, with 
words of impatience and anger on his 
lips. 

Mis heart reproached him for it af- 
terwards. He was not all encrusted 
as yet with the ossification of worldli- 
ness. The next day he again went to 
his brother’s lodgings. But William 
was no longer there—he had left Lon- 
don, they told him; and it was not 
till he reached his own home that he 
received a letter of explanation :— 


«Dear Laurence, —I thought it 
best to go. Forgive me if you think 
it wrong. Iam not able to struggle 
with the fierce multitude of money- 
getters in this dreary London. My 
old master, Dr. K—~—, has offered 
me a situation as classical tutor in his 
school. I have accepted it. It is the 
best thing I see to do. So farewell. 
Ever yours. 

« Wom.” 


«¢ And my brother will be the paltry 
usher in a country school!” muttered 
Laurence, as he crushed the letter in 
his hand. ‘ Gone, too, without con- 
sulting me, his elder, his natural ad- 
viser. It is badly done.” 

And so the cloud between the bro- 
thers grew dark and palpable. The 
occasionally corresponded ; but con 
succeeding letter, instead of drawing 
them nearer together, seemed only to 
widen the gap. They did not under- 
stand one another. Besides, Laurence 
was becoming a rich man, had become 
partner in the house where once he 
was a clerk ; while William still re- 
mained poor and obscure, with no 

rospect of his circumstances improv- 
ing. And when the breach between 
two brothers or friends once exists, 
difference of worldly position fatally, 
icily increases it. 

ont married brilliantly, choos- 
ing his wife from a noble but im- 
poverished family, who were glad 
enough to ally their aristocratic poverty 
with his wealth, merchant and plebeian 
though he was. It was while on his 
wedding tour, with his handsome but 
somewhat passée bride, that he re- 
ceived a letter from his brother, for- 
warded to him from London. 

**From William—my brother,” he 
remarked, explanatorily, as he opened 
it; ‘in answer, I presume, to the an- 
nouncement of my marriage.” 

The frigidly high-bred lady re- 
sponded by a slight bend of her long 
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neck, and busied herself with her cho- 
colate and muffins, while her husband 
perused the letter. When he had 
finished, he refolded it carefully, and 
placed it in his pocket, then turned in 
silence to his breakfast. His wife never 
noticed any peculiarity in his manner ; 
she was one of those by whom it is 
seldom considered good ton to be ob- 
servant of other people’s emotions, 
even a husband’s. Lady Henrietta 
Carr was scrupulous in her attention 
to such points of etiquette. One more 
loving than she was, might possibly 
have divined how much was concealed 
under the pale face, the bent brow, 
and the remarkably quiet voice of 
Laurence Carr that morning. One 
more tender might even have drawn 
the secret disturbance forth, and 
pleaded the cause of the absent offen- 
der, instead of leaving the wrath to 
ferment hiddenly in the stern man’s 
breast. 

«*T will never forgive him—never, 
never! I will never look on his face 
again. I will never give him help— 
we are strangers from this hour. Tet 
him travel his own road—and starve.” 

These hard, terrible words the bro- 
ther passionately uttered, as he trod 
the room to and fro, when he was 
alone, and after again reading the 
letter. 


“Dear Brotuer Laurence” (it 
ran)—** Your letter, with its brief 
announcement of your marriage, gave 
me great pleasure, not only for the 
sake of its intelligence, but because of 
the kindly manner in which you con- 
veyed it to me. Perhaps, brother, it 
is an equal reproach to both of us, that 
the cordiality was strange as well as 

leasant. Let us be friends again, 
in heart as in name; we were so 
once—but it is a long while ago. In 
our new happiness we may surely 
drown all past offences. For I also am 
married — not to a peer’s daughter ; 
no, Laurence, with you alone will rest 
all the brilliancies and grandeur of life ; 
I only ask for a little quiet—I am 
easily content. My wile you may 
remember ; we all knew her when we 
were boys at school— Mary Elliott, 
who, though her father was a village 
tradesman, has had the education, and 
innately possesses the refinement of 
any lady in the land. I have loved 
her, and she me, for six years. She 
is an orphan, too, and has been a 
governess all that time. We are rich 
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enough to commence house-keeping, 
though on a modest scale. We are 
very happy; I pray that you may be 
the same with my new sister, to whom 
I beg to offer my affectionate regards. 
Mary also joins me in the same to 
——_ my dear brother. And be- 
ieve me ever yours faithfully, 
« Wittiam Carr.” 


‘The daughter of a country shop- 
keeper and the daughter of the Karl 
of Tynford to call each other sisters ! 
And he has done this. He will re- 
pent it; he must, he shall. He is a 
disgrace, a shame to me. He might 
have been an aid—he might have 


Time passed on. The wealth of Lau- 
rence Carr increased yearly; his name 
grew glorious in the ears of business 
men. His house was a palace; his 
wife was jewelled like a queen. He 
himself still burrowed daily in dusty 
city holes, whence all his riches seemed 
to spring; and every year he became 
harder and more impassible, and more 
devoted to the one aim and end of his 
life—money-getting. 

Tt was his sole ambition now — he 
had no hope, no joy in anything 
beyond. ‘There was no happiness in 
his gorgeous home, no tenderness in 
his majestic and aristocratic wife. No 
one who looked on him would have 
imagined that he felt the want of love ; 
that there was any remnant of the 
generous, warm-hearted boy's nature 
still lingering in the old grim mer- 
chant—old before his time, but hard, 
and cold, and piercing as a steel poign- 
ard yet. But it was so. There were 
moments when his thoughts wandered 
at their own will—when he remem- 
bered. The face of his mother shone 
on him sometimes; and then would 
come a flash of memory—of the old 
childish days. And ah, so strange! 
the childish feelings of those days. 

And his two children. The boy he 
often pictured to himself as born to 
continue the greatness of his family— 
as enjoying, like a prince, the wealth 
and luxury he had laboured to acquire. 
And the fair, gentle girl, whose pro- 
gress to womanhood he had followed 
in his thoughts; whose birth softened 
his harsh heart to absolute tenderness. 
She it was who would cling to him 
lovingly in after years—— whose soft 


helped my plans. But now—to marry 
thus.” 

Such were some of Laurence’s dis- 
— exclamations, as he tore the 
etter in pieces, and flung them into 
the fire. Then he joined his bride. 
In the course of the day he informed 
her that his brother had irremediably 
offended him, and that he would never 
speak to him or see him more. Lady 
Henrietta elevated her handsome eye- 
brows in a momentary amazement, 
then restored her features to their 
habitual expressionless composure, and, 
without any remark, suffered her hus- 
band to turn the conversation. 


lips would press upon the wrinkles of 
his worn face — whose gentle voice 
would always have the power to win 
him out of his harder, sterner self. 
If either of his children had lived, 
Laurence Carr might have been a dif- 
ferent man; but both these blessings 
which he had prayed for—dreamed of 
as the solace and delight of his old 
age, were only granted to him for a 
brief space, and then—left his sight 
for ever. 

The blow rent his heart sorely. It 
was so deep a grief, even, that at first 
he forgot the check to his ambition it 
involved. No son of his would carry 
his name into future ages—no descen- 
dants of his were destined to make 
illustrious the plebeian family he had 
first raised from obscurity. When this 
remembrance came, it added to his 
affliction a something that was cold, 
stony, and almost defiant. Bereaved 
love mourns, but blighted ambition 
erects its head in very impotence of 

ride against the hand that chastises. 
Lenten heart grew hardened. He 
buried himself anew in his grim pur- 
suits; they seemed the be-all and end- 
all of his existence now. He said to 
himself that it was enough; he would 
make it enough. 

Yet, spite of all his inward protes- 
tations, he looked enviously, and some- 
times with a feeling less selfish than 
envy, at the happy lope of blooming 
children. He would have given well- 
nigh all his hard-won wealth for one 
such boon as was so freely granted 
to many. Against his will he often 
found himself musing thus, sorrowfully, 


yearningly. He would awake himself 
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with stern resolve ; the one half of his 
nature would shrink into itself, while 
the other looked on it with a sardonic 
kind of pity. 

Yet again and again came these sof- 
tening reveries. It was in the midst 
of one of them, in the twilight of a 
dreary December evening, that he 
was roused by receiving a letter from 
William. 

It was the first since many years, 
during which the stern elder brother 
had suspended all intercourse, and had 
never sought to know what had become 
of the other. He had known some- 
what, however ; for William had come 
to London, and had commenced the 
new life of authorship, and Laurence 
had occasionally met his name in pass- 
ing periodicals. But direct commu- 
nication between the two had alto- 
gether ceased. He frowned as he 
recognised the hand. 

Perhaps, had this letter come at any 
other time, he might have returned it 
unopened. Oh, men! ye who pray, 
pray for your fellow-men whose hearts 
are hardened. Oh, angels! plead for 
them, strive for them; for verily if 
there be a place in all His works where 
God does not dwell, and where no 
saving spark of divinity can linger, it 
must be in the sterile heart of a world- 
hardened man. 

Laurence frowned ; but he tore the 
letter open, so soon as the servant had 
left the room, and he read :— 


**T had almost sworn never to ad- 
dress you again, after that last letter 
you sent. In that you bade me never 
to trouble you more; you told me that 
you would neither listen to me nor 
assist me, however sore my strait might 
be. I forgot you were my brother 
when I read those words; the devil 
rose within me, and I had uttered— 
what hereafter it might have withered 
me to think of, only my wife came up 
to me, and looked in my face, and, 
God bless her, while her eyes rested on 
me, I could not speak, nor even think 
of what was hissing at my heart. I 
tell you this that you may judge what 
it costs me to write to younow. ‘I 
might starve,’ you said. Laurence 
Carr, since then I have learned what 
starvation is like —I have travelled 
very near its utmost brink; it is a 
word the meaning of which I know. 
That would not drag me one quarter 
inch towards your threshold; its worst 
agony is not within a twentieth part of 
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that which even the thought of address- 
ing you for help would have cost me. 
But that anguish now is swallowed in 
a greater. I ask your help—lI entreat 
you, I beseech you to assist me. 
Laurence, we are brothers, the children 
of one mother; do not deny me. Give 
to me as you would to a beggar — 
fling me some money into the street. 
I care not how, so you be not deaf to 
my cry—only be prompt, for Death 
is pitiless, 

‘¢ Brother! God look on you as you 
hearken to me. My child is dying for 
want of food, I wait. 

«© Witiiam Carr.” 


Laurence rose from his gilded chair, 
and traversed the luxurious chamber 
wherein he had sate, stately and soli- 
tary. He opened the door—there he 
paused. Then, as if with new resolu- 
tion, he stepped forth into the hall. 

In a remote corner, which even the 
brilliant lamp failed to clearly illumine, 
he distinguished a tall, thin figure—a 

ale, pinched face, with grey hair fall- 
ing tangled over the broad brow. Did 
Laurence see then the vision of the 
bright-haired child, who slept on his 
breast one Christmas night long years 
back? Who can tell. 

Howbeit, he retreated into the room 
before he was recognised, or even seen 
by his brother ; and it was by a ser- 
vant that he sent to William a small 
but heavy packet. He eagerly seized 
it, with a kind of smothered ery, almost 
like a sob, and the next instant had 
left his brother’s house. 

The child was saved; and then Wil- 
liam had time to think on the sacrifice 
he had made to save it. His proud 
heart was torn at the remembrance 
that he had been a waiting petitioner 
in the hall of his brother’s house, and 
had been relieved at the hands of his 
brother’s lackey. He could not know 
that Laurence, hard man as he was, 
had tried to face him, but could not; 
that he had watched him as he darted 
away through the street; that he had 
thought of him often, since, with some- 
thing almost approaching tenderness. 

He did not on this; so he strove 
and toiled with desperate energy, till 
he could give back his brother’s gold, 
and then returned it with a brief 
acknowledgment. He added—* It is 
best for us both to forget our humilia- 
tion, for you degraded both in me. 
Let us be strangers again.” 
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Tue returned money found Laurence 
Carr aruined man. Sudden political 
troubles abroad, with their inevitable 
consequences—two or three mistakes 
in home commercial policy — had 
wrought this great change, and he was 
bankrupt. A day—two or three hours 
in that day—saw the fall, saw the ruin 
to its climax. The merchant prince 
was worse than penniless; for there 
were large debts which all his vast pos- 
sessions, all his accumulated wealth, 
would fail to satisfy. His wife, natu- 
rally incensed at his misfortunes, be- 
took herself and her liberal jointure to 
the parental roof, and he remained 
alone to combat with ruin. 

Then came out the finer part of 
his character. With courage he en- 
countered the host of difficulties that 
pressed crushingly upon him. With 
scrupulous (some people called it 
Quixotic) integrity he gave up all he 
had, and quietly and simply announced 
his intention of paying off the residue 
of his debt to the uttermost farthing, 
if he lived. Then with proud, silent 
bravery he accepted a clerkship in 
some brother- merchant's office, took 
a humble lodging, and began again 
the life he had commenced in his early 
youth, 

The world—even the world of busi- 
ness and money-getting— is not so 
wholly bad as we read of in novels. 
Laurence received many offers of assis- 
tance, and one or two good hearts 

ersisted for a long time in following 
Kien with their active friendship. But 
he was not great enough to feel grati- 
tude, or even to thoroughly appreciate 
their goodness. His pride was but the 
pride of a strong, bold, determined 
man. He disdained sympathy, and 
sullenly repulsed all proffered genero- 
sity. 

The wheel of fortune had made a 
complete revolution. While depress- 
ing one brother, she elevated the other. 
William was growing into that rara 
avis, a flourishing author. He was 
suiliciently far from being wealthy, 
certainly, but he was at an equally safe 
distance from want. And now — oh, 
beware! ye who hastily write resent- 
ment — he felt as though he would 
gladly return to his old poverty, if he 
could only recall the few lines he had 
sent awhile since to his now ruined 
brother. 
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It was long before he dared to ap- 
proach him with attempts at reconcilia- 
tion. He felt keenly, with anguish, 
the fresh bitterness he had himself 
added to the former estrangement. If 
desperate then, it was surely hopeless 
now. Yethe tried. He wrote again 
and again, and his letters were returned 
with their seals unbroken. He laid in 
wait often, and essayed to speak to 
him—to grasp his hand. He was coldly 
thrust aside, without a word, without 
alook. He was always denied admit- 
tance at the door, when time after 
time he sought the poor abode where 
the former millionaire had his shelter. 

One less tender, less patient than 
William, had been effectually repulsed 
with half the rebuffs he met with. But 
his exceeding love and yearning over 
his brother, besides the consciousness 
of having outraged that brother’s pride, 
now that he was fallen from his high 
estate, smote him with an intense, 
sharp remorse. Only a man can 
wholly sympathise in a man’s pride. 
William's own heart, different as it 
was, told him how great was the 
barrier he had set between them. 

At length William and his wife be- 
thought themselves of another plan. 
Their child, the girl, that Laurence’s 
assistance had saved from death, was 
now grown into a fair damsel, of some 
fourteen years. She was like her 
father, with golden hair and brown 
eyes, such as he had. 

** Tle cannot turn her from him,” 
said the father and mother, as with 
glistening eyes they watched her on 
her way. She led her little brother 
by the hand, and these two presented 
themselves before Laurence, as he sat 
reading in the quiet sunshine of a 
Sabbath afternoon. 

‘We are Willie and Alice,” said 
the girl, timidly, looking in his face. 

He knew them at once, though his 
eyes had never rested on them before. 
Alice was his mother’s name, and his 
mother’s face seemed bent on him now, 
longingly, yearningly. 

William and his wife were right—he 
could not turn her from him. 

**Uncle, won't you look at us?” 
said the pleading voice again; ‘* won’t 
you speak to us—me and little Willie?” 

‘* Papa’s own little Willie,” chimed 
in the boy inopportunely. 

*‘Go home to your father,” said 
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Laurence in a harsh, constrained voice; 
“‘T have nothing to say to you. Go 
home. I do not wish,” he added in a 
softer tone, ‘‘ to be unkind to you, but 
—but—you must leave me.” 

The girl stood drooping and tearful ; 
the little boy gazed up at him with 
wondering eyes. He was fain to escape 
from them, and so passed from the 
room. 

After that William grew hopeless. 
He had exhausted his stock of expe- 
dients; all his patience, endurance 
seemed in vain. He despaired of ever 
softening the obdurate heart. 

Time passed on, and Laurence was 
untroubled by his brother. His per- 
severing industry was working its own 
way, too, and he was already clear of 
the barren poverty he had at first expe- 
rienced after his ruin. Each succeed- 
ing year found him advancing to ease 
again, if not to affluence; and he was 
stern, cold, and unbending as ever. 

Another Christmastide drew near— 
forty-five years after that Christmas 
when the moon shone on the little 
white bed at Cheriton. It was Christ- 
mas eve, and Laurence had been de- 
tained late in the city, balancing some 
complexed accounts. It was past 
midnight as he wended his way home- 
ward. It was a frosty night, and 
moonlight, and the suburban streets 
were quiet and slumberous; Laurence’s 
footsteps, echoing on the pavement, 
alone breaking the stillness. Somehow 
without his own will, almost in spite of 
it, indeed, his thoughts turned back to 
old times, and there arose before him 
a vision of the quaint house in the 
country, where his boyhood had been 
passed; the large rambling garden, 
the big mulberry-trees, and the wood 
near the village where he and Willie 
had used to gather nuts. He and 
Willie |—there he frowned, and sternly 
refused to dwell on the retrospection. 
He walked quickly on, with lips sturdily 
compressed and brows knitted, resolved 
to shut his mind on all softening in- 
fluences; but he could not — the 
—— came again, and would not be 
repulsed. He lifted his eyes to the 
sky, and the myriad stars were shining 
down on him with a kind of smile— 
the same smile as that of long ago. . 
He could not sleep that 
night. He lay very quiet, but with a 
world of busy thoughts fluttering about 
his heart, striving for entrance. The 
moonlight streamed in through a crack 
in the blind, and lit up the dreary, 
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comfortless room. Laurence closed 
his eyes suddenly. The moonbeams 
brought a remembrance with them 
that he would not welcome. 

There came a sound of music out- 
side in the frosty street. 

The waits. And they played the 
old, old tune two boys had listened to 
years ago at Cheriton. 

Very strangely it sounded on Lau- 
rence’s ears — strangest of all because 
it seemed so familiar. With a myste- 
rious, irresistible power the sweet, 
solemn strain smote on his closed heart, 
and even before he recognised it he 
had yielded to its power, and, wonder- 
ing the while, felt the hot tears bubbling 
thickly to his eyes. 

And then came thronging the recol- 
lections of the olden days—vanished the 
intervening years like an obscuring 
smoke, leaving clear and vivid the 
memory of the happy, innocent time, 
when he was a boy, and Willie was his 
dear brother. The pleasant home, the 
kind father, and—gentlest thought of 
all—the mother who had been wont 
every night to hang over her boys in 
their little white bed, and lingeringly 
kiss them ere they went to sleep. How 
plainly he remembered all—the child- 
ish face with its golden curls; he 
opened his eyes, almost expecting to 
see it on the pillow beside him. No! 
the moonlight only fell on his own 
thin, wrinkled hand, worn and shri- 
velled with the troubles and the cares 
of well-nigh sixty years. 

Prayerful thoughts, long strange to 
him, alas! came instinctively to his 
mind, and he heard, low and soft, but 
clear, and blending with the music in 
the street, the voice of his mother, 
sounding as of old when she read to her 
little sons from the large Book on her 
knee. He heard solemn, slow, and 
sweet, the Divine words — ** And this 
commandment I leave with you, that ye 
love one another.” 

He saw the dear mother’s eyes as 
they rested on her boys with such an 
infinite yearning tenderness in their 
depths. He could tell now, what that 
earnest look meant. He could guess, 
too, something of what were her 
thoughts, when often in their childish 
quarrels she would draw little Willie 
close to her side, and then pass her arm 
round the strong, active, vigorous 
Laurence, whispering, ‘* Don’t be harsh 
with Willie; take care of Willie. 
Love each other always, my boys—my 
darlings.” 
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The waits ceased—the air was silent 
—but there was music still in the heart 
of Laurence Carr. 


Christmas Day at Cheriton was 
drawing to its close. The evening 
bells were ringing—the stars shone in 
the dark colourless sky. The murmur 
of the waves beating on the shore came 
ever and anon—a quiet sound and 
happy. a 

Only two days before, William Carr 
had come to live at Cheriton in the 
old house. It was nothing altered ; 
there were the same many-paned win- 
dows, quaint corners, and gabled ends; 
the same surrounding domain of gar- 
den, with the grove of trees beyond, 
behind which the icy moon was rising 
even now. 

At the bay window of the oak- 
panelled parlour sat William and his 
wife, with their two children, watching 
the pale light trembling between the 
branches of the gloomy firs. ‘The fire- 
light flashed and glowed within the 
room, lighting up the pictures on the 
walls, the books, and prints, and draw- 
ings scattered on the table, and the 
graceful groups of winter flowers la- 
vishly disposed, as women love to have 
them — everywhere. Alice rested be- 
side her father — his hand wandered 
among her bright curls; but he was 
looking towards the fir grove, and his 
thoughts had travelled back many, 
many years. His wife’s eyes were 
fixed on his face ; she could read the 
language of that sad wistful look ; she 
knew how eloquently everything he 
saw spoke to his heart of the old happy 
childish days— tender, pathetic me- 
mories that she also loved so dearly for 
his sake. The children prattled gaily 
for some time, but at length their voices 
ceased ; they were subdued into still- 
ness by the unwonted gravity of their 
father. Never had they seen him so 
sorrowful, and they marvelled in their 
innocent hearts; for he was happy, they 
knew, at coming back to Cheriton—to 
his old home. All the afternoon he 
had been pointing out to them his fa- 
vourite haunts — his garden, his tree 
with the seat under it, and the little 
room where he used to sleep. He 
had been so smiling and glad then. 
What could make Papa look grieved 
now ? 
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Awed by the mystery, they gave 
their good-night kiss with added ten- 
derness, but silently; and _ silently 
followed their mother from the room. 
But she returned almost immediately, 
and stole softly behind the chair where- 
in her husband sat, still looking forth 
with that silent, longing, regretful 
look. Even when he felt her arm 
round his neck he did not turn. But 
she spoke softly— 

** Dearest, J know. But be com- 
forted. It will be made right some 
day. Perhaps before another Christ- 
mas. God has been so good to us, 
he will not deny this one blessing you 
so crave, so pray for.” 

And William folded her to his heart, 
and smiled. Mary’s voice never sound- 
ed in his ears but to create peace, or 
to add to content. When she left him 
again, the moonlight fell on his face, 
and showed it calm, hopeful, and 
serene. 

There came a heavy tread on the 
stone steps, leading to the entrance- 
door, and then the great bell rang 
startlingly through the quiet house 
William rose, and himself went to meet 
the intruder. 

Fairly, clearly, purely gleamed the 
moonlight in at the window; warm 
and generous glowed the fire, revealing 
the pleasant home-like aspect of the 
room. 

So William threw back his grey 
hair from his brows — a boyish habit, 
continued ever since the time of golden 
curls — and went to the outer door, 
unbarred and opened it. 

A gush of chill, sharp air—the sound 
of the'sea, like a far-off chant — the 
moonbeams, white on the stone porch 
and pavement—and adark figure stand- 
ing motionless there ; — this was what 
William felt, and heard, and saw, the 
first moment. 

The next, a face looked on him, a 
hand was stretched towards him, and 
a voice uttered only one word— 

«€ Brother!” 

William's joyful cry answered him ; 
then, like Saas of old, ‘‘he fell 
upon his neck, and wept.” 

And at the door where the two chil- 
dren had so often entered from their 
play, the two grey-haired men stood, 
the Christmas stars shining on their 
faces. 
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ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF LOUIS XIII. 


Awne or Ausrrta, eldest daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, and Queen of 


Louis XIII. of France, appears to 
have been a very ambiguous character. 
Some historians contend for her imma. 
culate virtue, while others speak freely 
of her to an opposite extreme. Per- 
haps, as in many other cases, the truth 
lies ina medium. Born in 1601, she 
was married at fifteen to a spouse five 
days younger than herself — a _preco- 


cious union, in which all thought of 


mutual liking was more completely set 
aside than is usual even in royal al- 
liances. The natural consequence was, 
that they led an unhappy life, and in 
a short time seldom met except upon 
public occasions. When, after a no- 
minal union of twenty-three years, 
Louis XIV. was born, the event was 
so extraordinary and unlooked for, that 
the ready tongue of scandal whispered 
more than doubts of the royal infant’s 
legitimacy. The Queen was suspected 
of an undue partiality for Gaston of 
Orleans, her husband's brother ; but 
no evidence was ever produced beyond 
her affable demeanour. This of itself 
was sufficient to rouse the King’s jea- 

lousy, which he thought became his 
dignity, although his heart had no in- 
terest in the matter. There was rea- 
sonable colour for the suspicion not- 
withstanding, for when the King fell 
dangerously ill in 1630, and his life 
was despaired of, a marriage by mu- 
tual consent was talked of between the 
widow expectant and the heir presump- 
tive. Cardinal Richelieu hated the 
Queen, did all in his power to ruin 
her, and for a series of years subjected 
her to a harassing and unmanly perse- 
cution. If we could believe secret 
anecdotes, and the court gossip of the 
day, he had been treated with con- 
tempt, and exposed to ridicule in a 
manner which a haughty and vindic- 
tive spirit, such as he possessed, was 


* So called from Sedan on the Meuse, in 


France, 
The Duke of Buckingham imported the first to England in the reign of James I. 


not likely to forgive. Whatever might 
be her imperfections or weaknesses, 
the Queen was endowed with beauty, 
grace, gentle ness of manner, a sweet 
temper, and an amiable disposition, 
The king-minister—who, as he said 
himself, “covered all scruples of con- 
science with his cardinal’s robe—fell in 
love with the Queen, and committed 
himself so far as unequivocally to de- 
clare his passion. Anne appeared to 
encourage his hopes, merely to turn 
him into ridicule. Such was her as- 
cendancy over that strong mind, and 
the influence of the passion which he 
suffered to obscure his reg ason, that 
he was persuaded to appear in the pre- 
sence of her Majesty, and dance a sara- 
band in the costume of Scaramouch, 
At the appointed time, he caused him- 
self to be conveyed secretly to the pa- 
lace in a sedan-chair,* masked, and 
enveloped in a large cloak. The e ex- 
hibition was to be perfectly private, 
and the Queen the only spectator ; but 
when the infatuated politician was ex- 
ecuting one of his happiest pirouettes, 
and the Queen imperfectly endeavour- 
ed to suppress her laughter, his quick 
ears caught an accompanying litter, 
which proceeded from the ladies in 
waiting and maids of honour, concealed 
purposely behind the arras. He saw 
at once that he had been made a dupe 
and avictim. With unutterable vexa- 
tion at his heart, and a deep scow! of 
malignity on his countenance, herushed 
from the apartment to concoct plans of 
vengeance, from which he never after- 
wards relented for a moment. Thence- 
forward the unhappy Queen was con- 
stantly exposed to visits of scrutiny 
from the chancellor, and examinations 
before the presidents of the Parliament, 
on the pretence of being concerned in 
Spanish plots against the existing ad- 
ministration. ‘These inflictions were 
enforced with personal rudeness, under 


where they were originally fabricated. 
His ap- 


pearance in it created great indignation amongst the lower orders, who exclaimed that he was 
employing his fellow-creatures to do the service of beasts. 





Anne of Austria, Queen of Louis XIII. 


the alleged sanction of the King’s au- 
thority. Her strong-box was broken 
open; her presses forced and search- 
ed; the daring insolence was even car- 
ried so far as to ransack her pockets, 
and to look under her neckhandker- 
chief. The most faithful domestics 
were torn away from her, some im- 
mured in dungeons, and others treated 
with savage barbarity. On one of these 
trying occasions, when Richelieu him- 
self superintended the proceedings, she 
lost her habitual self-command, and, 
bursting into an ecstacy of tears, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Monseigneur le Cardinal, 
Dieu ne paye pas toutes les semaines, 
mais enfin il paye.”— * My Lord Car- 
dinal, God does not settle his accounts 
with mankind every week, but at last 
he winds them up effectually.” Yet 
this princess, in spite of the cruel 
treatment she received from Richelieu, 
was still so conscious of his great ta- 
lents for legislation, that on seeing a 
picture of him soon after she became 
regent of France, she remarked, “If 
Richelieu had lived till this time, he 
would have been more powerful than 
ever.” 

Nothing is more certain than that 
Anne of Austria treated the overtures 
of Richelieu with contempt and deri- 
sion. It is not so clear that she was 
equally deaf to George Villiers, the 
first Duke of Buckingham, who by 
his influence with two successive mo- 
narchs —James and Charles — ruled 
over Great Britain as despotically 
as the Cardinal governed France. We 
are so accustomed to associate with 


this celebrated favourite the idea of 


a worthless court minion, swayed by 
caprice and evil passions, caring for no- 
thing but his own selfish pleasures, and 
regardless of the public interest, that 
we are scarcely prepared for the eulo- 
gium pronounced on his character by 
a grave and conscientious historian, 
Lord Clarendon, who, in a comparison 
between this nobleman and the Earl 
of Essex, observes, after praising the 
Duke's extreme affability and gentle- 
ness to all men — ** He had, besides, 
such a tenderness and compassion in 
his nature, that such as think the laws 
dead if they are not severely executed, 
censured him for being too merciful ; 
but his charity was grounded upon a 
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wiser maxim of state: Non minus turpé 
principi multa supplicia, quam medico 
multa funera. He believed, doubtless, 
that hanging was the worst use man 
could be put to.”* Buckingham, on his 
last fatal journey to’ Portsmouth, was 
intercepted on the road by an old wo- 
man, who told him she had heard some 
desperate persons vow to kill him. He 
laughed, and disregarded the intelli- 
gence, as Cesar neglected the augury 
respecting the ides of March. His 
nephew, Lord Fielding, riding in com- 
pany with him, desired him to ex- 
change doublets, and to let him have 
his blue riband; and undertook to 
muffle himself up in such a manner that 
he should be mistaken for the Duke. 
The Duke immediately caught him in 
his arms, saying that he could not ac- 
cept of such an offer from a nephew 
whose life he valued as highly as his 
own. Yet the unbridled passions of 
Buckingham involved two great na- 
tions in war, and occasioned the loss of 
many thousand lives. Being sent to 
Paris with a complimentary embassy 
on the occasion of his master’s marriage 
with Henrietta Maria, and to conduct 
the bride elect to England, he was 
bold enough to fall in love with the 
Queen of Louis XIII., and had the 
hardihood to declare himself plainly in 
an interview which he obtained by ar- 
tifice. The Marchioness de Senecy, 
lady of honour, who was present, think- 
ing the conversation too long, placed 
herself in the Queen's arm-chair, who 
that day was in bed, only with a view 
of preventing the Duke from approach- 
ing too closely; and when she saw 
that he had entirely lost all self- 
command, and burst forth into the 
rhapsodies of a passionate lover, she in- 
terrupted him with a severe look, say- 
ing, ‘* Hold your tongue, sir, and re- 
member that a Queen of France is not 
to be spoken to in that strain.” This 
fact, which seems somewhat romantic, 
is attested by Giovanni Battista Nani, 
an Italian historian of good repute, who 
distinguished himself in an important 
mission from the Republic of Venice to 
the French Court. Madame de Motte- 
ville seems to confirm it in her me- 
moirs, for she says, that when the 
court went as far as Amiens, to accom- 
pany Madame Henrietta Maria, who 


* This saying has been borrowed from Clarendon by recent penmen of note, without 


acknowledgment, 
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was going to marry the King of Eng- 
land, the Duke of Buckingham found 
an opportunity to obtain a moment’s 
private conversation with the Queen, 
during which that princess was obliged 
to exclaim and call for her equerry. 
She adds, also, that when the auda- 
cious envoy took leave of the Queen, 
he kissed her gown, and let fall some 
tears. According to this retailer of 
court gossip, it was Madame de Launay, 
and not the Marchioness de Senecy, 
who was seated near the Queen’s bed, 
when the Duke, transported beyond 
reason with his passion, having left 
Henrietta Maria at Boulogne, came 
back under pretence of some forgotten 
affairs, but in reality to see her Majes- 
ty. Other authorities say, that the 

ing, who, when the royal cortege re- 
turned from the journey, was informed 
of every minute transaction that had 
taken place, and a great deal more 
which never occurred, discharged se- 
veral of the Queen’s servants, including 
her equerry, physician, and secretary, 
Laporte, who has also contributed 
some curious memoirs. 

Richelieu, who received intelligence 
of all that happened within the court 
circle sooner than the King himself, 
conceived an inordinate jealousy of the 
ae of Buckingham, and before 
ong made his rival feel the weight of 
his power. The Duke having shortly 
after got himself named to a second 
embassy for France, merely to have an 
opportunity of again pressing his suit 
to the Queen, he was peremptorily 
forbidden to set his foot within the 
kingdom. Hence the succours granted 
by the English to the Huguenots of 
Rochelle. Nani, mentioned above, 
says of this fact—<‘‘ Richelieu and 
Buckingham were appointed one against 
the other, barefacedly, for reasons kept 
so much more under secret as they were 
rash in themselves; and afterwards 
the people had to pay out of their poc- 
kets for the follies and quarrels of these 
two rivals.” Hume, without hesitation, 
ascribes the rupture between England 
and France to the personal rivalship 
of the two ministers. ‘The jealousy of 
the Cardinal became the more inflamed 
as he knew the Duke had been seen and 
received with favourable eyes. Our 
English historian maintains that the 
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apparent merit of Buckingham made 
some impression on the Queen, and 
created “that attachment of the soul 
which conceals so many dangers under 
a delicious surface.” ‘The list is almost 
endless of public calamities emanating 
from private jealousy where women 
are concerned, and passion is seconded 
by power. ‘The next compiler should 
remember to include this memorable 
instance in the amended catalogue. 
Buckingham ‘swore a great oath ” 
that he would see the Queen, in spite 
of all the power of France. Accord- 
ingly he excited a war, very much 
against the wishes of the nation, the 
consequences of which neither enabled 
him to fulfil his vow, nor add anything 
to his honour. Beaten in an attempt to 
take the Isle of Rhé, and losing many 
of his troops, he was compelled to re- 
turn to England, a baffled comman- 
der, and found himself, in consequence, 
a little more hated than he was before. 
The Parliament, already at variance 
with the King, spoke out plainly, and 
expressed the most unqualified indig- 
nation at seeing the people made “ the 
victims of the frivolous gallantries of a 
favourite, and of his childish caprices.” 
Soon after this, Richelieu laid siege 
to Rochelle. The beleagured Hugue- 
nots sent to England, imploring fresh 
assistance. Buckingham, animated by 
the keenest stimulants, love and jea- 
lousy, and even more by the ambition 
of repairing his recent defeat, prepared 
quickly a considerable fleet, which, had 
it been despatched at once, might have 
destroyed the Cardinal’s schemes, over- 
thrown his great enterprise, and ruined 
his fortune. In this crisis the Queen 
was compelled to use her individual 
influence, and to write to the Duke, 
begging of him to suspend his arma- 
ment. He received the missive with 
the obedience ofa lover, countermand- 
ed the sailing of the ships, and suffered 
the glory of his antagonist to be con- 
summated by the conquest of Rochelle. 
Anne of Austria must have given some 
tokens that the gallantry of Bucking. 
ham was not offensive to her, or Voi- 
ture* would hardly have dared to al- 
lude to the subject in an impromptu, 
which he addressed to her, when one 
day seeing him walking alone in a gal- 
lery of the palace, she asked him of what 


* A celebrated poet and Jitterateur of his day, as well as an accomplished courtier. He 
became master of the ceremonies to Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the King’s brother. 
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he was thinking. The rhyming wit 
answered, without hesitation :— 


“ Je pensois (car nous autres poetes 
Nous pensons extravagamment), 
Ce que, dans l"humeur ou vous etes, 
Vous fieriez, si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 
Venir le Duc de Buckingham ; 
Et lequel seroit en disgrace, 
De lui, ou du Pere Vincent.”* 


Wherever Anne of Austria inspired 
love, she was so unfortunate as to bring 
disaster also, as in the carlier case of 
Mary of Scotland. The Marquis de 
Jarsay, who united with his personal 
graces all the talents and ornaments of 
the most accomplished mind, and was, 
besides, a favorite of the great Conde, 
was imprudent enough to suffer him- 
self to be seized with a foolish pen- 
chant for the Queen, and had the ad- 
ditional fatuity to persuade himself that 
she looked upon him with a partial eye. 
He was bold enough to speak, even to 
write, and, in short, in a fit of his 
frenetic passion, carried things so far 
as to hide himself behind the curtains 
of her Majesty’s bed. Full of indig- 
nation, she forbade him ever again to 
os before her—a punishment sin- 
gularly mild, when compared to the 
audacity of the offence. evertheless, 
the Prince de Condé, proud, absolute, 
and who paid respect to nothing but 
his own will, took openly the part of 
his favourite. It is said thathe insisted, 
in the most imperative manner, that the 
Queen should admit De Jarsay to her 
presence. But even Conde here ex- 
ceeded the verge of his iufluence. The 
Queen resisted, and the Prince was 
imprisoned, as a consequence of perse- 
vering in his disloyal interference. 

According to the conflicting anec- 
dotes of the day, which are to be fer- 
reted out by those patient investigators 
who have time, leisure, and taste for 
the examination of family history, 
Anne of Austria was not always so 
severe as she is here represented. The 
libellous pamphlets which were pub 
lished at the time of the Fronde, accuse 
her of having exceeded ordinary good- 
nature and friendship in her inter- 
course with Cardinal Mazarin. But 
it would be cruel injustice to give im- 
plicit credit to hired partisans, who, 
from political animosity, crusade against 
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everything but their own avowed prin- 
ciples and objects, and are ever ready 
to change white into black, or to dis- 
place truth for falsehood, to serve a 
political purpose. That the attachment 
of the Queen for this cardinal, succes- 
sor to Richelieu (who possessed all the 
cunning and finesse of his predecessor, 
with much of his ability, and very little 
of his boldness), was carried to a great 
extreme, is certain; but the quality of 
the liaison is not so easily determined— 
it might be platonic, criminal, or matri- 
monial, The weight of evidence in- 
clines to the latter solution; but in 
either case, the attachment was abso- 
lute and enduring, and led to all the 
misfortunes which beset France during 
the minority of Louis XIV., and es- 
secially to the civil wars of the Fronde. 
Madame the Duchess de Baviere says 
in her letters — “‘ The Abbé —— was 
detected in an intrigue. Anne of Aus- 
tria, however, did much worse — she 
was not contented with intriguing with 
Cardinal Mazarin, she married him.” 
This she could do if she pleased, with- 
out infringing the ordinances of the 
Church, for Mazarin was only a secu- 
lar cardinal, and had never taken 
priest’s orders. Whatever might be 
their relative position, he soon quar- 
relled with the Queen, and used her as 
ill as if they had been actually married, 
and he was tired of her. Yet, in opposi- 
tion to this deduction, when Mazarin 
sounded her respecting the marriage of 
Louis XIV. with one of his nieces, she 
rejected the idea with becoming in- 
dignation. ‘I am afraid,” says the 
Cardinal, fencing, as he approached 
the subject, “‘ that the King’s passion 
will hurry him on to marry my niece.” 
The Queen, who knew every move- 
ment of the minister's mind, was not 
cajoled by this affectation, but saw at 
once that in his heart he wished what 
he pretended to fear. The wily Italian 
had already married another niece to 
the Prince de Conti (brother of Condé, 
but far from being of the same reputa- 
tion); a second to the Duc de Merceur; 
and this, the third, of whom Louis 
XIV.was enamoured, had been refused 
to Charles II., when in exile, and half 
proposed to Richard Cromwell, during 
the protectorate of his father. Voltaire 
plainly calls all these young ladies the 
daughters of the Cardinal; and al- 





* The Queen’s confessor, 
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though his general veracity as an his- 
torian is of the lowest order, the chances 
are, that in this particular instance he 
speaks the truth. The Queen replied 
to the suggestion of Mazarin with the 
dignity of a princess of the Austrian 
blood, who was the daughter, wife, and 
mother of a sovereign ; and with the 
contempt she had now conceived for 
the man and the minister, who had 
forgotten his obligations, and affected 
no longer to depend on her. ‘If the 
King,” said she, ‘should show him- 
self capable of committing such a dis- 
honourable and degrading action, I 
would put myself and my second son 
at the head of the whole French na- 
tion against him and you!”’ Mazarin 
never “pardoned her; but he was too 
prudent not to conform to her senti- 
ments, so powerfully expressed. He 
made a merit of necess'ty, and assumed 
credit for opposing from that time for- 
ward the King’s passion. In fact, he 


feared the haughty character of his 
niece, who was very capable, when 


raised to the summit of power, of for- 
getting the ladder by which she had as- 
cended. Mazarin was never honest; 
his life was a tissue of falsehood, and his 
last act of giving his accumulated 
wealth to the King, was done under 
the impression that his Majesty would 
restore the gift, which he did, after 
three days’ deliberation.* To be in- 
variably deceitful, is as great an error 
in politics as to be systematically 
stright-forward. So says Machiavelli, 
a great master in the complicated 
science. Mazarin bequeathed to Louis 
a better legacy than money — namely, 
his dying advice, never again to have 
a prime minister to rule over him. 
Richelieu, the bitter and persever- 
ing enemy of Anne of Austria, died in 
December, 1642. The King, Louis 
XIII., who was attacked by a mortal 
disease nearly at the same time, fol- 
lowed him to the grave in May, 1643. 
When on his deathbed, not having 
summoned the Queen to a parting 
adieu, she despatched Monsieur de 
Chavigny to demand pardon for all 
that had ever offended him in her con- 
duct, and to implore him to believe 
that she had no participation in the 
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conspiracy of Chalais against his life, 
and that she never contemplated a 
marriage with his brother. Louis re- 
ceived her ambassador with coldness. 
** In the state to which 1 am reduced,’ 
said he, ‘it is my duty to pardon, 
but I cannot believe her.” The Car- 
dinal, though hated and feared, was 
admired in life, and remembered long 
after his death, The King, whom 
he had reduced to a nonentity, was 
forgotten almost before he was buried. 
As he disliked and despised his wife, 
he was determined, if possible, to leave 
her no power over his infant heir, and 
by his last will appointed a Regency, 
in which (although she was not to- 
tally excluded), her power was so li- 
mited as to be little better than nomi- 
nal. But the monarch, who was ill- 
obeyed when living, was not likely to 
be treated with much respect when 
numbered with the things which had 
been. His widow had interest enough 
to cause the will of her deceased hus- 
band to be annulled, within four-and- 
twenty hours after his death, by a de- 
cree of the parliament of Paris. She 
had the precedent of Mary de Medicis, 
who after the death of llenry IV. had 
been declared unlimited regent during 
the minority of her son. ‘The prece- 
dent was admitted, and custom, by 
which the Regency was bestowed on the 
King's mother, passed into a law almost 
as fundamental as the Salic ordinance 
by which women were excluded entire- 
ly from the succession. Riencourt, in 
his *¢ History of Louis XIV.,” says the 
will of Louis XIII. was confirmed in 
parliament for so much of it as re- 
lated to the Queen being named in the 
Regency, but that portion was entirely 
abrogated which limited her authority, 
or encumbered her withacouncil, Thus 
the only act of justice which this 
unamiable monarch, miscalled by a 
strange perversion, Louis the Just, had 
ever executed, was set aside, while the 
evils he had done the state remained 
in full activity, and prepared the 
way for heavier .calamities, under 
which the nation was doomed to suffer 
for the next century and a-half. 
The infant king was only four years 
and a-bhalf old when his mother com- 









* Mazarin had contrived to amass above 200,000,000 of livres, nearly eight millions and 


a-half sterling (£8,500,000 !) 
rect means. 


This enormous sum was supposed to be acquired by indi- 
In his avarice he was the opposite of Richelieu, who was prodigal of money, 
and only valued it as a means by which to accomplish his ends. 
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menced her Regency. The ceremony of 
her installation, according to the then 
existing forms, carried with it an air of 
inexpressible absurdify. A solemn bed 
of justice (the highest court held under 
the old French monarchy) was con- 
vened ; the royal child was placed on 
an elevated throne, surrounded by all 
the magnates of the land; he was made 
to say, that he accorded the regency 
to his mother, and to go through a 
form of signing his name to a document. 
A chancellor on his knees received the 
sovereign’s ordinance, and repeated 
aloud the express command of the 
king. ‘Then all bent their heads and 
knees in token of obedience, the little 
puppet was carried away to the nurserf, 
and the Queen assumed her seat. ‘The 
farce seemed almost as preposterous as 
the elevation of Caligula’s charger to 
the senate and consulship. 

According to Voltaire, Anne at the 
same time made Mazarin master of 
France and of herself. He had pre- 
viously obtained that power over her 
which an artful man will readily 
acquire over a woman, born without 
strength sufficient to govern, yet with 
constancy enough to . make a choice 
and persist in it. Other memoirs state 
that Mazarin owed his elevation to the 
failure of Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, 
whom she had at first chosen for minis- 
ter, but who broke down under the 
arduous office for want of capacity. He 
retained the name of minister for some 
time, that the nation might not be 
shocked too suddenly by an immediate 
choice of a duplicate cardinal, who 
was also a foreigner. But whatever 
might be the deficiencies of Potier, he 
could scarcely have been such a fool as 
to commence his short ministry by de- 
claring to the Hollanders, that the 
only terms on which they could hope 
to continue in alliance with France 
would be by the entire nation becom- 
ing Roman Catholics. To have been 
consistent, he must have announced the 
same ultimatum to the Swedes. Yet 
grave historians have repeated this ab- 
surdity, and adopted it asa fact. So 
much for trusting popular reports, 
which are either ‘invented altogether, 
or purposely exaggerated. 

It is too difficult for decision to state 
what Mazarin was —all that posterity 
can be sure of is, what he did. At first 
he affected moderation, and appeared 


with a retinue as modest as that of 


Richelieu had been ostentatious. He 


Anne of Austria, Queen of Louis XII. 
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assumed in his manner, affability and 
complaisance on all those occasions 
where his great predecessor had dis- 
played inflexible pride and haughti- 
ness. The Queen was anxious to ren- 
der her government popular, and in 
this she was supported by Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, brother to the late 
King, and the renowned Prince de 
Condé, for the present her friends, 
and who appeared to have no emula- 
tion but in serving the state. But 
matters did not long go on harmo- 
niously. Taxes became necessary to 
support the wars against Spain and 
the Emperor, and places were created 
to feed the- patronage of the court. 
The parliament refused to ratify the 
claims of the ministry, and a casus 
belli civilis was very soon established. 
As usual the immediate cause arose out 
of a trifle. Broussel, Counsellor-Clerk 
of the great Chamber of Peers, a man 
without capacity, note, or merit, known 
only for his unvarying opposition to 
the court, being seized on a slight pre- 
tence, the people rose in insurrection, 
and gave way to more violent grief 
than if the best monarch in the world 
had been suddenly snatched from them 
by death. To this they were stirred 
up by the coadjutor to the archbisho 

of Paris, John Francis Paul de Gondi, 
afterwards Cardinal de Retz, a re- 
markable, though unscrupulous man, 
daring, turbulent, and ambitious; a 
sort of Catiline in the seventeenth 
century, and the first bishop who car- 
ried on a civil war without the conve- 
nient mask of religion. At twenty- 
three he headed a conspiracy against 
the life of Richelieu, and after engag- 

ing in many intrigues, amatory as well 
as “political, and fighting several duels, 
preached to the people as a reformer, 
repented of his debaucheries, which 
had injured his constitution, became 
Archbishop of Corinth, and a Prince 
of the Church. His latter years were 
tolerably respectable, and made some 
atonement for his early irregularities, 
He died in 1679, having written his 
memoirs, in which he delineates his 
own character and actions with more im- 
partiality than autobiographers usual- 
ly display when writing of themselves. 
At the period of which | we are treating, 
he set himself up as a popular dema. 
gogue, excited the parliament and the 
people against the court and the go- 
vernment, and led the way to the do. 
mestic troubles which so long harassed 
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and depopulated France, under the 
designation of the war of the Fronde ; 
a congenial successor to the earlier re- 
bellion of the League. 

Two authorities expressly establish- 
ed to maintain peace — an archbishop 
and a parliament — having declared 
war, the people naturally considered 
every description of violence as not 
only tolerated but commanded. The 
Queen dared not appear in public for 
fear of outrageous insult. She was 
universally called «‘ Dame Anne ;” and 
if any other epithet was added, it 
never failed to be coarse and unman- 
nerly. Songs and ballads derogatory 
to her virtue, were sung- under the 
palace windows ; and all the scurrilous 
wit of the time was lavished in lam. 
poons on her and her reputed para- 
mour, the Cardinal. In these dis- 
turbances the royal family fled from 
Paris, and returned; fled a second 
time, and a second time came back 
again. Condé was their spear and 
shield for a while; but disgusted with 
Mazarin, he ridiculed him, and changed 
sides when persecuted in his turn. 
Some of the conflicts that took place 
would have been utterly ridiculous but 
for the great names that were mixed 
up on either side. De Retz had a 
regiment under his own command, 
which was denominated the “‘ Regiment 
of Corinth,” because their colonel was 
titular Archbishop of Corinth. These 
Parisian John Gilpins numbered one 
thousand men, gaily caparisoned, and 
fluttering in feathers and embroidery. 
The Prince de Condé besieged three 
hundred thousand citizens with eight 
thousand regular soldiers. The former 
came out to fight, but their hearts 
quailed, and they fled upon the 
approach of only two hundred of the 
royal army. ‘The valorous Regiment 
of Corinth gave way before a section 
of forty, commanded by a sub-lieu- 
tenant. The profane wits christened 
this defeat, ‘ The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians.” The coadjutor-arch- 
bishop, took his seat in parliament 
with the handle of a poignard peeping 
from out the pocket of his cassock. 
**See!’’ said some lookers-on, ‘‘ there 
is our archbishop’s breviary!” In the 
midst of all this confusion, the nobility 
assembled in a body at the monastery 
of the Augustines, and could find no- 
thing more important to occupy their 
attention than a debate on g tabaret, 
or permission of sitting down before 
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the Queen, which her majesty had 
granted to Madame de Pons. The 
national levity was never more strongly 
characterised. Voltaire, though ques- 
tionable in his facts, is acute in his 
observations. He says, “The civil 
dissensions which raged in England 
precisely at the same time, may serve 
extremely well to show the distinctive 
features of the two nations. The Eng- 
lish in their domestic discords exhibit- 
ed a sombre cruelty and a sensible 
madness; their battles were bloody ; 
they decided all things by a direct 
appeal to the sword; scaffolds were 
erected for the vanquished ; their king, 
being seized as a prisoner, was brought 
before a court of justice, questioned 
concerning the abuse of his power, of 
which he had been before accused, 
condemned to lose his head, and was 
executed in presence of his people 
with great order, and the same forma- 
lity of justice as if it had been the exe- 
cution of one of his subjects ; nor was 
London, in the course of these sad 
disorders, ever in the least sensible of, 
or affected by, the calamities which 
are the ordinary concomitants and 
consequences of civil wars.” 

The French, on the contrary, pre- 
cipitated themselves into  seditions 
through mere wantonness and caprice ; 
women were ever at the head of fac- 
tions, and cabals were formed and dis- 
sipated by love. The Duchess de 
Longueville engaged Turenne, then 
just made a marshal of France by 

[azarin, to cause the army, which he 
commanded for the king, to revolt. 
Turenne failed in this, and quitted 
that army, of which he was general, to 
please a woman who sought only to 
make him a political tool, and laughed 
at his passion. As a just retribution, 
he was afterwards defeated at Rhétel 
by the Marshal Du Plessis-Praslin. 
When the Marshal d’Hocquincourt 
took Peronne, he dedicated his con- 
= to the Duchess de Montbazon in 
these words—*‘ Peronne is surrendered 
to the fairest of the fair.” The Duke 
de la Rochefacault, wounded in the 
battle of the Faubourg de St. Antoine, 
and temporarily deprived of his sight, 
addressed the following couplet to the 
Duchess de Longueville :— 

“To please her bright eyes, gain the heaven of her 
love, 


I have warr'd against kings, and would war 
against Jove.” 


The effects, immediate and remote — 
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the memorials of all these troubles, 
have passed away with succeeding 
races and new institutions. Two 
phrases still perpetuate them, which 
were created at the time. ‘The partisans 
of Condé were called Petits-Maitres, 
because they desired to become masters 
of the state ; the name is now applied 
to finical, conceited youths of good 
families, with slenderly-furnished 
vrains. The Parliamentarians and 
populace were denominated Frondeurs, 
from fronde, a sling, as if they hurled 
‘opposition in the teeth of the Govern- 
ment. The term at present is used to 
signify the grumblers and dissatisfied 
who find fault with everything, and 
resemble the drunken chartist who, not 
many years ago, paraded the streets 
of London vociferating, “‘ No Queen— 
no constitution—no nothing at all!” 

When peace was restored, the Queen- 
Regent sacrificed Mazarin to the cla- 
mours of the people, as Charles I. had 
surrendered Strafford and Laud to the 
same senseless but controlling outcry. 
When the young king attained his ma- 
jority, he recalled him, as if so long 
accustomed to fetters, that unscrewing 
them was a punishment. He came 
back more powerful than ever, and the 
Queen-Mother, no longer regent, felt 
that he had got beyond her. 
died in 1661. Anne of Austria sur- 
vived him five years, and died in 1666, 
aged sixty-five. She had long suffered 
under the agony of an incurable can- 


Voltaire. 


Mazarin } 
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cer. When her son assumed the reins 
of government on the death of the 
Cardinal, she quitted the bustling 
arena of politics, on which she had 
played such an active part, and dedi- 
cated the remainder of her days to 
pious exercises and charitable prac- 
tice. Her character has been summed 
up, perhaps with too much severity, 
by a bitter republican, Louis Prud- 
homme,* who promoted the first Re- 
volution by his writings, yet was de- 
nounced by Robespierre as a Royalist, 
and with difficulty made his escape to 
England. While in London he pub- 
lished a volume, entitled «* The Crimes 
of the Queens of France, from the 
commencement of the Monarchy to 
Marie Antoinette.” This is his por- 
traiture of Anne of Austria, which 
must be received with due qualification 
when we remember the source from 
whence it emanates :—‘ Anne of Aus- 
tria died tranquilly at the court, in her 
sixty-fifth year, without ever having 
done any good, while, at the same 
time, she committed less evil than 
many others. We cannot discover in 
her a single virtue, but an abundance 
of vices and defects; her whole life 
was passed in intrigues and quarrels, 
and we may presume she would have 
been more detestable had her feeble 
genius not been subjected to the as- 
cendancy of two able men, who felt no 
disposition to let her participate in the 
harvest of their own crimes.” 


VOLTAIRE. 


Tere are very few men who have 
been so much written about, or talked 
of, as Voltaire; scarcely any who have 
composed so voluminously themselves, 
and none whose writings have pro- 
duced the same amount of mischief. 
We may safely place him in the front 
rank of those be have misemployed 
brilliant talents in the dissemination of 
unqualified evil, Turn over his se- 
venty volumes, and what can we ex- 
tract from them that increases our ve- 


neration for the Deity, or our respect 


for man? His philosophy is a com- 
pound of glittering, shallow sophistries; 
his histories are fabulous exaggerations; 
and his fables are a string of the gross- 
est indecencies, seasoned up to conge- 
nial palates by sarcastic wit. His 
style is the more dangerous and seduc- 
tive, from being always clear, plausi- 
ble, and pleasant. He sneers away a 
moral system in a few pointed words, 
and shakes a religious creed by a 


* Prudhomme’s mind seems to have had no bias except for the examination of abuses and 


misdeeds. 


He wrote innumerable pamphlets, all against the Government; ‘ A General 


History of the Crimes committed during the Revolution ;” and in 1789 established a paper 


called The Journals of the Revolutions of Paris. 
to us to be great only because we are on our knees—let us rise !” 


His selected motto was, “ The great seem 
Prudhomme, in spite of 


his ultra principles, escaped the guillotine, and lived up to eighty-two, dying as recently as 


1830. 
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sparkling allegory. He affects no 
mysticism, and determines to be un- 
derstood by all who read him. He 
has no depth of learning, but an infi- 
nity of invention, a quick power of 
applying what he knows, and an unli- 
mited command of language, without 
effort or study. Dr. Johnson said of 
him truly, to his antagonist Freron, 
that *“‘he was a shallow scholar, en- 
dowed with a most bitter genius ;” and 
Warburton observed, with no _ less 
leasantry than truth, that “he writes 
indifferently well upon everything.” 
Warton and Lord Holland, on the 
other hand, while eulogising his un- 
questioned ability, pronounce him a 
writer of deep research. He has no 
belief in honesty or disinterestedness, 
and laughs at the chimera of moral re- 
sponsibility. Such a man was admi- 
rably adapted, by the general turn of 
his mind, and the power of his versa- 
tile abilities, to ruin a kingdom, over- 
throw a government, and foment a re- 
volution. Voltaire, Rousseau, and the 
Encyclopedists, accelerated a crisis 
which would have taken place without 
them, but was hurried rapidly on by 
their pernicious doctrines. Voltaire 
treated of many subjects—history, phi- 
losophy, theology, poetry, dramatic, 
epic, and burlesque; biography, di- 
dactie disputation, and romance. On 
the most opposite topics he displays 
ever the same want of feeling and ab- 
sence of human sympathy, the con- 
stant sting of sarcasm, the monoto- 
nous repetition of dreary unbelief, the 
constitutional disregard of truth, and 
the love of startling paradoxes, which 
he is determined to establish at any 
cost. His own nature was devoid of 
generous emotions, and rendered him 
sceptical of their existence in others ; 
thus, because the privileged priesthood 
of his day were corrupt and hypocriti- 
eal, he rejected the Christianity which 
they libelled and misrepresented. Ma- 
dame de Talmond once said to him, 
«TI think, sir, that a true philosopher 
should never write but to render man- 
kind less vicious and unhappy than 
they are. Now you do quite the con- 
trary. You are perpetually exclaim- 
ing against that religion which alone is 
able to restrain wickedness, and afford 
us consolation under the calamities of 
life.” According to Brotier, the infi- 
del was much struck with what the 
lady had said to him, and replied in 
excuse, ‘that he wrote only for those 
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who were of the same opinion with 
himself.” The evasion was as weak 
as it was insincere. He wrote to gain 
converts, and unhappily succeeded in 
drawing thousands to his own views. 
But this inveterate scofler, who laugh- 
ed through a long life at what free- 
thinkers call superstitious prejudices, 
trembled in apprehension of the future, 
when finally summoned to his account. 
According to the author of the ‘* Ga- 
lerie de l’ Ancienne Cour,” his friend 
and physician, Tronchin, declared that 
Voltaire died in a state of despairing 
perturbation. ‘ Je meurs abandonné 
de Dieu et des Hommes!” exclaimed 
he, in those awful moments when 
truth will force its way, and man’s 
boasted pride succumbs to inward con- 
viction. ‘I could have wished,” 
added Tronchin, ** that those who had 
been perverted by his writings had been 
present at his death; it was a sight 
too horrible to support. On ne pouvoit 
pas se tenir contre un pareil spectacle !”’ 
Shakspeare’s death-bed of Cardinal 
Beaufort is not a poetical imagination. 
Cardinal Dubois, the preceptor and 
minister of the Regent Orleans, died, 
as Voltaire died after him, in the most 
horrible tortures of mind and body. 
This Dubois was a fearful swearer. 
His papers were always in confusion, 
and when searching for any particular 
document, which he never could find, 
he thundered out anathemas which 
made the listeners shudder. One of 
his clerks once had the boldness to say 
to him, “I wonder your Eminence 
does not engage a man to swear for 
you — only think how much time you 
would thus gain for business.” Du- 
clos, who filled the office of historio- 
grapher of France after Voltaire had 
resigned it, evidently pointed at his 
predecessor when be wrote as follows : 
‘IT am under the necessity of find- 
ing fault with those authors who, on 
the pretence of combating supersti- 
tions (which would be a very laudable 
motive if it were restrained within the 
bounds of virtue and prudence) en- 
deavour to sap the foundations of mo- 
rality, and loosen the bands of society ; 
the more senseless, as they themselves 
would be in the most danger, if they 
were to succeed in making proselytes, 
The pernicious effects which they pro- 
duce upon their converts is to render 
them in their youth useless and dan- 
gerous citizens and scandalous crimi- 
nals, and in advanced age wretched 
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and miserable men; for there can be 
but few of them who, at that time of 
life, can possess the infamous advan- 
tage over their fellows of becoming so 
completely abandoned as to be careless 
about the future consequences of their 
past lives; for, as Juvenal has finely 
observed— 

“*Exemplo quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi 


Displicet auctori, prima est hac ultio, quod se 
Judice nemo nocens absolvitur,’ ” 


Whoe'er commits a crime is sure to feel 

Displeasure at himself; nor can h: steel 

His mind ‘gainst those compunctions which are sent 

By guilt itself, as its own punishment ; 

Whilst, to increase the anguish of his heart, 

Accusing conscience acts the judge's part. 

Voltaire was fond of money, and al- 
though he had an ample income, he 
wrote as much for gain as fame. He 
brought out a tragedy called Brutus, 
and had a share in a merchant vessel 
of that name. His tragedy was damned 
(owing, as he said, to the bad acting 
of Mademoiselle Dangeville), and his 
ship made a successful voyage. * Well,” 
said the wit, ‘one of my Brutuses has 
made amends for the other.” He was 
one of the most extreme sycophants 
and cringers to kings and the great 
that ever existed. ‘To their faces, and 
in his epistolary correspondence with 
them, he flattered and fawned. Behind 
their backs he sneered and affected 
republicanism. ‘ Thanks to fortune,” 
he wrote to a friend, from Ferney, “I 
am here without care and without 
kings.” He published verses in praise 
of the Due de Choiseul when he was 
in power, and afterwards warmly com- 
plimented M. de Maupeon who displac- 
ed him. M. de Choiseul, to show his 
contempt at this double-dealing, placed 
a representation of the head of Vol- 
taire upon a weathercock on one of 
the wings of his chateau at Chante- 
loup. When the Emperor Joseph tra- 
velled through Switzerland, he ne- 
glected to visit Voltaire. He was 
asked by the learned Baron Haller 
why he had not called upon that cele- 
brated writer. The Emperor replied, 
** Had I travelled merely as a sove- 
reign, I should most assuredly have 
paid my respects to so distinguished an 
individual ; but I travel as a private 
gentleman, and am anxious to preserve 
all the punctilios that are annexed to 
that character. A gentleman cannot 
go to see a» man who has been caned, 
and who has been still further dis- 
graced by some decisions of the courts 
of Justice against him.” 
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The first of his publications which 

got Voltaire into mischief was the vo- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Lettres Philosophi- 
ques,” which gave such offence by its 
profanity, that the Parliament of Paris 
ordered the book to be burnt, and 
warrants were issued for apprehending 
the author. He had already been 
imprisoned in the Bastile for a libel 
on the Government, of which he was 
guiltless, His heroic poem of the 
‘* Henriade ” recovered his popularity 
with the Court, and brought him a 
large subscription. This once lauded, 
but cold, declamatory epic, is now for- 
gotten ; few attempt to read it, anda 
very small proportion have patience to 
wade through to the end. One of his 
most detestable productions is the ri- 
bald burlesque called, ‘* La Pucelle 
d’Orleans,” in which he endeavours to 
degrade, by ridicule and impurity, the 
memory of one of the noblest heroines 
the world has ever produced. No 
subject is sacred from the lampooner ; 
and such are the lamentable eccentrici- 
ties of public taste, that educated read- 
ers and polite audiences are found to 
encourage, listen to, and laugh at the 
most coarse and vulgar travesties of 
Shakspeare himself. 

** Candide” is, perhaps, the wittiest 
book that ever was written. Neither 
Rabelais nor Swift have anything to 
equal it; but the intolerable indecen- 
cy can only be attractive to incipient 
rakes, or worn-out sensualists. The 
ostensible object is the same as that of 
*¢ Rasselas,” but treated with as wide 
a contrast as the minds and principles 
of the writers diverged. Dr. Johnson 
shows the inevitable calamities of life, 
and reconciles man to them by pious 
resignation. Voltaire turns everything 
into ridicule, and laughs at the decrees 
of Providence, as if existence was 
one continued farce, and all the trans- 
actions of men, a comic pantomime. 
Every chapter in “ Rasselas” is a 
moral ; every section of ‘‘ Candide” 
works up to a heartless jest. In the 
first work we are taught the impor- 
tant lesson, to be contented within the 
sphere in which we are placed by the 
ordinance of an infinite wisdom; in 
the latter, we are told that we are the 
helpless victims of caprice or accident. 
In * Rasselas,” the reader is arrested 
and instructed by reflections equally 
awful and profound, often new, and 
always just; in “ Candide,” his power 
of thought is bewildered by provoking 
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mirth; and sympathy for misfortune, 
pain, suffering, poverty, starvation, 
and all the deadly evils that can be 
heaped upon the race of man, is swept 
away before a torrent of ludicrous as- 
sociations, and a constant repetition 
of the most piercing, pungent, and 
malignant sarcasms on human nature, 
which must have puzzled even profli- 
gacy itself to invent and multiply in 
such endless variations. Man’s weak- 
ness and his wants can neither be 
strengthened nor relieved by unfeeling 
humour, although his natural prefer- 
ence may be to laugh rather than to 
weep. It may appear strange, but it 
is no less true, that there are not 
wanting critics of fair literary preten- 
sion, who have compared * Rasselas” 
and “Candide,” and have given the 
palm of general merit to the latter. 
During the period of Voltaire’s in- 
timacy with Frederick the Great, he 
was entrusted with the task of correct- 
ing the monarch’s works. When they 
quarrelled, in due course, and he was 
commanded to leave the kingdom, he 
urloined the heavy volumes, intend- 
ing to make such use of them as might 
gratify his spleen. The king discover- 
ed the theft, and ordered him to be 
arrested before he reached the fron- 
tier. ‘‘ Get back my books,” said he, 
in his instructions, ‘‘ and then let him 
‘o to the devil.” In the “ History of 
is own Times,” Frederick had spoken 
the truth, quite contrary to the usual 
practice of kings and conquerors, when 
commenting on their own actions. 
«I was led away by ambition,” said 
he, “by interest, and by a desire to 
make myself talked of, and so I enter- 
ed Silesia. Add, then, to these consi- 
derations, an excellent body of troops, 
ready for action, my treasury full, and 
the spirit of my character, and who 
will wonder that I made war against 
Maria Theresa Queen of Hungary ?” 
The mind of Voltaire was tortuous as 
a corkscrew ; he found this confession 
too honest and straightforward, and 
rsuaded his royal patron to expunge 
it. Yet afterwards, when he wanted a 
moral reflection to wind up a particu- 
lar subject, he expressed his regret for 
having given this advice. “ For,” adds 
he, ‘‘since there have been in the 
world either conquerors, or men of ar- 
dent minds who wished to be conquer- 
ors, I believe the King of Prussia is 
the only person that has fairly entered 
into the reasons of his conduct. So 
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rare and so open a confession should 
have gone down to posterity, and have 
served to make known the grounds of 
all our wars. We blockheads, men of 
letters, poets, historians, makers of 
academical harangues, celebrate by 
our pens these great exploits; yet, 
observe, there is a monarch who per- 
forms them, and is the only person to 
pronounce their condemnation.” 

Voltaire passed a considerable time 
in England, and took much trouble to 
acquire the language, which he spoke 
fluently, and occasionally ventured to 
write. We subjoin a letter to Bubb 
Doddington, afterwards Lord Mel. 
combe, as a specimen of his English 
style. The sentiments go for nothing, 
as they are evidently tricked up for 
the occasion :— 


“ A Monrion pres de Lausanne, 
4 Fevrier, 1756. 

‘¢ Srr,—I was very sick in the month 
of January, at the foot of the Alps, 
when a handsome youth did appear in 
my cabin, next to Lausanne, and fa- 
voured me with your kind letter, writ- 
ten in September; the date from 
Eastbury. . . . The country 
about Geneva, which you have seen, 
is now much improved; noble houses 
are built, large gardens are planted. 
Those who say the world impairs every 
day are quite in the wrong—are quite 
in the wrong as to the natural world; 
*tis not the like in the moral and poli- 
tical one. Be what it will, I have 
pitched upon two retreats on the banks 
of that lake you are pleased to mention 
in your letter. Such a country would 
not, perhaps, agree with a Frenchman 
of twenty-five ; but it is most conve- 
nient to old age: when one is past six- 
ty, the place of reason is a private 
station. Yet, though I am mightily 
pleased with these lands of peace and 
freedom, I would gladly visit another 
land of liberty again before I die. I 
would have the honour to see you 
again, and renew to you my sincere 
and everlasting gratitude for all the 
tokens of kindness I received from you 
when I was in London. 

** My good countrymen have some- 
times upbraided me for having too 
much of the English spirit in my way 
of thinking ; it should be but just I 
should pay a visit to those who have 
drawn that reproach upon me; be sure, 
dear sir, none was more guilty than 
you. I hope I should find you in good 
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health, for you are born as sound and 
strong as nature made me weak and 
unhealthy. I hope the evening of 
your day is serene and calm; ‘tis the 

st lot of that hour; you have enjoyed 
all the rest. 

«I am, with the tenderest respect, 
sir, your most humble and obedient 
servant, 

*¢ VoLTaiReE.” 


All professed letter-writers have an 
eye to posthumous fame, and indite 
their epistles with a view to their being 
kept and circulated by those to whom 
they are written ; a mode of publication 
which escapes expense and direct re- 
sponsibility. The apparent ease and 
light discursive variety of these com- 
positions are laboriously studied ; their 
telling points are arranged and cal- 
culated with mathematical precision, 
and their spontaneous sentiments are 
elaborately artificial Madame de 
Sevigné may be named as an emi- 
nent example; Pope supplies an- 
other; Swift and Horace Walpole 
must be added to the list; Grey 
bestowed more painful corrections on 
his letters than even on his few poems; 
and Voltaire never took pen in hand, 
even to exchange the ordinary compli- 
ments of the day, without a determi- 
nation to astonish and produce an 
effect. In 1768, when in his seventy- 
fourth year, he courted a correspond- 
ence with Horace Walpole, by re- 
questing a present of his ‘ Historic 
Doubts;” and some oily letters passed 
between them, mutually insincere, but 
teeming, on both sides, with ostensible 
respect and admiration. In one of 
these letters, the French wit propi- 
tiates and cajoles the English courtier, 
by endeavouring to exculpate himself 
from the long -continued charge of 
undervaluing Shakspeare; with what 
amount of success the reader must 
judge for himself. This remarkable 
epistle exhibits a “picture in little” 
of all the writer’s auctorial peculiari- 
ties; the facility of language, the cri- 
tical acumen, the happy irony, the 
looseness of morals, and disrespect for 
religion, by which he is invariably dis- 
tinguished, In such an encounter he 
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would not venture to use a foreign 
tongue, but confined himself to the 
language in which his thoughts and 
expressions flowed more naturally. 
The letter is, in fact, an epitome of 
the man, a compendium of his mind, 
and a cabinet edition of his literary 
opinions. It has reference also to 
subjects of English literature in gene- 
ral, and the standard rules of dramatic 
composition. We are not aware that 
it has been before translated, although 
rinted in the original in several ‘*Col- 
fectanea,"* and therefore venture to 
give it as followst :— 


“Forty years have passed since I 
dared to speak English, and you speak 
our language very fluently. I have 
seen some of your letters; they are 
written just as you think. For my 
part, my age and infirmities refuse the 
use of my hand; but you shall have 
my thoughts in my own tongue. I 
have been reading the preface to your 
Richard the Third. It appears to me 
too short. When a man has so good 
an argument, and has joined to his 
knowledge reflections so sound, and a 
style so vigorous, it is to be wished 


that he had spoken at greater length. 
Your father was a great minister, and 
a most convincing speaker, but I ques- 
tion if he could have written as well 


as you. I have always thought, with 
you, sir, that we ought ever to receive 
ancient historians with caution. Fon. 
tenelle, the only man of the age of 
Louis XIV. who was at once a poet, 
philosopher, and sage, used to say, 
‘their relations were convenient fa- 
bles;’ and it must be acknowledged 
that Rollin has but too often intro- 
duced chimeras and contradictions.{ 
After reading the preface to your 
‘ History,’ I turned to that of your 
romance (‘The Castle of Otran- 
to’). You jest a little with me; 
we Frenchmen understand and enjoy 
raillery, but I shall answer you gravely, 
You have almost persuaded your na- 
tion that I undervalue Shakspeare. On 
the contrary, I am the first who has 
made Shakspeare known in France. I 
translated detached portions of his 
works forty years since; as also of 


* See, amongst others, “ Bibliotheque de Levizac.” 
t For Horace Walpole’s “* Letters to Voltaire,” see his ‘‘ Correspondence,” published by 


Bentley (1840), in six volumes, 8vo. 


} But very sparingly, when compared with the practice of his critic. 
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Milton, Waller, Rochester, Dryden, 
and Pope. I can assure you that, pre- 
vious to this, Frenchmen knew nothing 
of English poetry. I was persecuted 
thirty years by a swarm of bigots for 
having asserted that Locke is the Her- 
cules of metaphysics, who has pre- 
seribed the boundaries of the human 
understanding. 

** My ambition was always to be the 
first who should explain to my coun- 
trymen the discoveries of the great 
Newton, which some amongst us even 
yet call an hypothesis. I have been 
your apostle and your martyr; in 
truth, the English complain of me un- 
justly. I have always said that ifShak- 
speare had lived in the time of Addi- 
son, he would have united with his ge- 
nius the elegance and purity that ren- 
der Addison so estimable. I have said 
that his genius is his own praise, and 
his faults are to be attributed to the 
age in which he flourished. He re- 
sembles, in my mind, Lope de Vega, 
of Spain, and Calderon. There are 
the charms of nature, but rude and 
uncultivated ; no regularity, no discri- 
mination, ‘no art; the despicable asso- 
ciated with the lofty, the ludicrous with 
the terrible: it is a chaos of tragedy in 
which thereare a hundred rays of light. 
The Italians, who restored tragedy an 
age before the English and the Spa- 
niards, have not fallen into this error : 
they wisely imitated the Greeks. There 
are no buffoons in the Electra and 
GEdipus of Sophocles. I greatly sus- 
pect that this rude custom had its ori- 
gin in our ‘court fools.’ We were all 
tinctured with barbarism on this side 
the Alps. Every noble had a fool in 
his establishment. Illiterate princes, 
the nurslings of ignorance, were inca- 
pable of appreciating the sublime plea- 
sures of intellect; they degraded hu- 
man nature even to the paying knaves 
for abusing them. Hence came our 
Mere Sotte ; and till the time of Mo- 
liere they had a court fool in nearly all 
their comedies. The practice is abo- 
minable. I have said, it is true, as 
you relate it, that there are some seri- 
ous comedies, such as the Misanthrope, 
which are masterpieces ; that there are 
very humorous ones, like George 
Dandin—that the comic, the serious, 
and the pathetic, may very rationally 
meet in the same play. I have said 
that every style is good, except the 
drowsy, but grossness is not a style. I 
have never presumed that it was pro- 
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per to introduce in the same situation 
Charles V. and Don Japhet of Arme- 
nia; Augustus and a drunken sailor ; 
Marcus Aurelius and a street buffoon. 
It appears to me that Horace thought 
so in the most refined of ages. Con- 
sult his ** Art of Poetry.” Enlight- 
ened Europe thinks so at this day, and 
Spain begins to escape from bad taste 
at the same time that it proscribes the 
Inquisition ; for good sense is alike 
hostile to both. 

** You so acutely perceive how 
greatly tragedy is debased by the 
mean and the low, that you reproach 
Racine for making Antiochus say, in 
Berenice :— 


‘** Hither the Emperor's apartments lay, 
And this to Berenice’s leads the way.” 


These, certainly, are not lofty verses; 
but have the goodness to remember 
that they form part of an expository 
scene, which ought to be simple. Here 
is no beauty of poetry, but there is the 
beauty of exactitude, which ascertains 
the situations of the characters, and at 
once fixes the attention of the specta- 
tor to the scene before him, while it 
informs him that all the persons will 
meet in a saloon, which is common to 
all the apartments; and without this 
intimation it would scarcely appear 
probable how ‘Titus, Berenice, and 
Antiochus should always speak in the 
the same chamber. 


** Clear and determinate be the scenic ground,’ 


says the judicious Boileau, the oracle 
of good taste, in his *‘ Art of Poetry,” 
equal at least to that of Horace. Our 
excellent Racine has scarcely ever vio- 
lated this rule; and it is worth observ- 
ing, that Athaliah appears in the tem- 
ple of the Jews, and in the same place 
where we have just before seen the 
high priest, without any offence to pro- 
bability. You will rather pardon Ra- 
cine when you reflect that the play of 
Berenice was, in some measure, the 
history of Louis XIV., and your Eng- 
lish princess, the sister of Charles II. 
They both lodged on the same floor at 
St. Germain’s, and a saloon alone di- 
vided their bed-chambers. 

‘** Allow me to observe, en passant, 
that Racine introduced on the stage the 
amours of Louis XIV. with his sister- 
in-law, and yet the monarch took it in 
good part. A weak tyrant would have 
punished him. It must be remembered, 
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also, that this same Berenice, so soft, 
so amiable, so disinterested, to whom 
Racine insinuates that Titus owed all 
his virtues, and whom he was on the 
ae of making empress, was nothing 

tter than an insolent and debauched 
Jewess, whom Juvenal calls an inces- 
tuous barbarian.* I shall again ob- 
serve, in the third place, that she was 
forty-four years old when Titus repu- 
diated her; and a fourth remark is, 
that this Hebrew mistress of Titus is 
spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles. 
She was then young, when she came, 
according to the recorder of the ‘ Acts,’ 
to see the governor of Judza, Festus; 
and when Paul, being accused of hav- 
ing polluted the temple, defended him- 
self, maintaining that he had been al- 
waysa good Pharisee.t 

«But, quitting the pharisaism of 
Paul, and the gallantries of Berenice, 
let us return to the rules of the theatre, 
which are more interesting to men of 
letters. 

** You disregard, you free Britons, 
all the unities of place, time, and ac- 
tion. In truth, your works are not 
the better for it; probability ought 
surely to stand for something. ‘The 
art is certainly rendered the more dif- 
ficult by these observances, but infi- 
nitely more praise and pues arise 
when they are successfully combated. 
Permit, me, altogether English as you 
are, to take, in some degree, the part 
of my own country. I have so often 
told her of her faults, that it is but fair 
to praise her when there is sound rea- 
son for doing so. I have ever thought, 
I do think, and shall continue to think, 
that Paris is superior to Athens in the 
composition of tragedies and comedies. 
Moliere, and even Regnard, appear to 
my mind as much to surpass Aristo- 
phanes, as Demosthenes is superior to 
our bawling advocates. I tell you 
boldly, that all the Greek tragedies 
appear to me the works of school-boys 
compared with the sublime scenes of 
Corneille and the perfect tragedies of 
Racine. It was so Boileau thought, 
admirer as he was of the ancients; he 
did not hesitate to write under the 
portrait of Racine, that this great man 
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had surpassed Euripides, and equalled 
Corneille. Yes, I think, it proved 
that there are more men of judgment 
in Paris than in Athens. We have 
more than thirty thousand admirers of 
the fine arts, and Athens had but six 
thousand. ‘The lower class in Athens 
were never admitted to the spectacles, 
nor indeed with us, except when an 
exhibition is allowed them gratis, on 
some solemn or ridiculous occasion. 
Our continual intercourse with the 
other six has imparted greater ele. 
gance to our sentiments, much refine- 
ment to our manners, and peculiar 
delicacy to our taste. Leave us, then, 
our theatre; leave the Italians their 
rustic fables ( favole boschereccie) ; you 
are still rich enough in better things. 
It must not be denied that wretched 
ieces, barbarously constructed and 
ignorantly written, have attained ex~- 
traordinary success at Paris, supported 
by a cabal, the spirit of party, fashion, 
and the temporary protection of men 
who had talked themselves into the im- 
portance of oracles. This was the in. 
toxication of the moment, but in a 
few years the illusion vanished. Don 
Japhet of Armenia and Jodelett are 
returned to the vulgar, and the Siege 
of Caluis§ is esteemed only at Calais. 
t is necessary I should say a few 
words on the subject of rhyme, with 
which you reproach us. Almost all 
Dryden's works are in rhyme, and they 
are so much the more difficult. Those 
verses which are perpetually quoted 
from memory are in rhyme; and I 
maintain that the Cinma, Athaliah, 
Phaedra, and Iphigenia, being all 
written in rhyme, whoever should 
endeavour to cast off the burden in 
France, would be regarded as a feeble 
artist, unable to wield its power. 
‘With the garrulous characteristic 
of an old man, I will relate to you an 
anecdote. I one day demanded of 
Pope why Milton had not written his 
‘Paradise Lost’ in rhyme, while 
other poets used that style in imitation 
of the Italian? His answer was, 
* Because he could not.’ 
‘*I have now opened my heart to 
you; but I confess that I am guilty of 


* Berenice is introduced by Juvenal (Sat. vi. v. 156) incidentally, to illustrate the extrava- 
gance of Bibula. Racine, in his perversion of historical fact, has been followed, amongst others, 


by Mason, in his * Elfrida.” 


ft “ Graces au ciel !” exclaims the President Montesquieu, exultingly, “ Yesprit ne m’a pas 


corrompu le coeur.” 
} By the celebrated Scarron. 


Voltaire desired not to make the same boast. 
§ By De Belloy. 
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a heinous fault in not remarking that 
the Earl of Leicester was originally 
called Dudley ; but if you have an in- 
clination to enter the aes of Peers, 
and change your title, I shall ever 
remember the name of Walpole with 
the highest respect! Before the de- 
parture of my letter, I have had an 
opportunity of reading your Richard 
III. You make an excellent attorney- 
neral ;—you calculate all the proba- 
ilities, but it is evident you have a 
secret partiality for the hunchback. 
You insist that he was a handsome, 
and, at the same time, a very gallant 
man. [Here follows in the original a 
profane allusion, dragged in for the 
sake of a sneer at Christianity.] I am 
inclined to think with you that the 
third Richard was neither so ugly nor 
so wicked as he is reported; but I 
cannot say I should have volunteered 
to have had any dealings with him. 
Your red rose and your white rose had 
terrible thorns for the nation— 


“* Those gracious kings are all a pack of rogues.’ 


To say the truth, when reading the 
history of York and Lancaster, and 
many other dynasties, we are tempted 
to think we are perusing the lives of 
robbers on the highway. As to your 
Henry VII., he was little better than 
a pickpocket. And now, whether you 
are a minister or an anti-minister, a 
lord or a philosopher, I shall, with an 
equal respect, subscribe myself, &c., 
&e., &e.” 


The manner in which Voltaire in 
this letter tries to “ back out” of his 
scurrilous attacks on Shakspeare, will 
appear ludicrously palpable to those 
who remember his perverted analysis 
of Hamlet. But Walpole was either 
unable or unwilling to pursue the argu- 
ment, and closed the correspondence 
with a few fulsome compliments. 
** When Shakspeare lived,” says he in 
reply, “there had not been a Voltaire 
both to give laws to the stage and to 
show cn what good sense those laws 

ve founded. It was my interest, 
perhaps, to defend barbarism and ir- 
regulirity. I am much more proud of 
receiving laws from you than of con- 
testing them. The admirable letter 

ou have been so good as to send me, 
is a proof that you are one of those 
truly great and rare men, who know 
at once how to conquer or to pardon.” 

It is rather a curious feature in 
Voltaire’s character, that he never ap- 
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pears to represent religion or virtue 
favourably, except in his plays. We 
cannot give him the credit of supposing 
that in this he was biassed by convic- 
tion; he sought rather novelty and 
variety. Corneille had exhausted the 
grand and sublime; Racine the tender 
and pathetic; Crebillon the startling 
and terrible. Voltaire sought to com- 
bine the several styles in blended, al- 
though unequal proportions, and to 
recommend proprieties rather than to 
hold up to execration gigantic crimes, 
But his dramas do not keep possession 
of the stage, and are seldom revived, 
while those of his two greatest prede- 
cessors are constantly in requisition. 
This variegated genius lived in three 
reigns, and reached the patriarchal 
age of eighty-four; he is supposed to 
have hastened his death unintention- 
ally, even at that advanced period, by 
taking a large dose of opium, contrary 
to the advice of his physician. He 
died in May, 1778, eleven years before 
the breaking out of the terrible revo- 
lution, of which he sowed the seeds, 
but lived not to witness the fruit. The 
same year also disposed of Rousseau, 
a congenial spirit, and coadjutor in all 
that could pervert or influence the 
public mind. 

We conclude our brief notice with 
a school anecdote. At the seminary 
where the writer received his early 
education, there was a select library 
exclusively intended for the use of 
the scholars. Amongst the collec. 
tion there had crept in, somehow or 
other, a strange book for such a place 
—the Abbé Barruel’s “ Memoirs for 
a History of Jacobinism, Impiety, and 
Anarchy.” ‘The title is alarming, but 
there is no great harm in the five vo- 
lumes, except that they contain rather 
more of fiction than fact, and the sub- 
ject is somewhat above the mark of 
boys from eight to thirteen years of 
age. One day, the head-master (who 
was a clergyman) happened to be 
turning over the work for some refer- 
ence, and found a scrap of paper be- 
tween the leaves, on which the follow- 
ing lines were written :— 


“ Against the Majesty Divine 

Voltaire his reason rears; 

Against the sacred lives of kings, 

The poison’d bowl prepares. 

And was this beauteous world then form'd, 

And fashion'd out by chance ? 

Is there no Power that rules above, 

As they pretend in France ? 
Ah! foolish thoughts ! too late thou'lt find, Voltaire, 
There is a God ‘fore whom thou must appear.” 
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The master was much struck by the 
power of thought contained in this 
short effusion, and commanding gene- 
ral silence and attention by three raps 
of his ferula, read it aloud with a brief 
exordium, and then called upon the 
author to step from his desk and ac- 
knowledge himself. After much hesi- 
tation and repeated demands, a small- 
ish urchin (of twelve years old) was 
pushed forward, in fear and trembling, 
and in expectation of some horrible 
— **Did you write these 
ines?” ‘Ye—s, sir.” ‘* By your. 
self, without assistance or suggestion 
from any one else?” ‘ Ye—s, sir.” 
‘They do great credit both to your 
head and heart, and you shall have any 
reasonable reward you ask. Now, 
what would you like to have?” “A 
holiday for the whole school,” was the 
ready answer. ‘‘ Granted,” said the 
potentate ; and in five minutes there 
were more joyous spirits bounding 
over that play-ground, and a greater 
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burst of genuine merriment than Vol- 
taire and Barruel had ever dreamed of 
producing through their indirect and 
unintentional agency. 

We have no wish to deny the ta- 
lents of Voltaire, while lamenting 
their perversion, and expressing our 
disgust at his indelicacy and irreligion. 
Lord Byron, in a comparison between 
him and Gibbon, discriminates the 
French author with vigour, poetic 
beauty, and sagacious judgment. The 
portrait inclines to the favourable side, 
but there are those who may think the 
features are not delineated with a too 
partial hand :— 


** The one was fire and fickleness—a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various—gay, grave, sage, or wild; 
Historian, bard, philosopher combined. 
He multiplied himself amongst mankind, 
The Proteus of their telents; but his own 
Breathed most in ridicule,—which, as the wind 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone— 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a 


throne.” 
J. W. C. 


MOSSES UPON GRAVE-STONES. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Concerve a long room, half gallery, 
half saloon, of no known kind of archi- 
tecture, lighted bya single silver cande- 
labrum, ofantique fashion, pendant from 
the ceiling; the furniture representing 
no special age or fashion, either modern 
or ancient, but of all possible eras, and 
every opposite nationality. Here, for 
instance, were walls glowing with As- 
syrian frescoes, and beams of gilded 
cedar, and against them, shining lucid- 
white, pensive and pale, upon their 
pedestals, the marble Aphrodites of 
the Greek. Then between the statues 
costly cabinets of ebony, tortoiseshell, 
and silver, set with gems, and black 
Indian vases, and quaint, intricate, 
Chinese ivory-carvings. Elsewhere, 
prim saints and dying martyrs, with 
earnest eyes, like Stephen’s, by Giot- 
to, Beato Angelico, Perugino, and 
others; these cheek-by-jowl, so to 
—_ with affected French Greuses ; 
blonde beauties with ripe red lips, and 
dim blue eyes, half-shut with subtle 
smiles; and portraits of Madame du 
Barry and the Duchess de la Valiere. 
Gloomy slabs, and mantelpieces of 
black and white marble, supported by 


colossal Egyptian bulls and horses, 
and winged genii, and a-top of them 
Louis-Quatorze clocks, and old china, 
and reliefs of Lucca della Robia. 
Gorgeous fauteuls and ottomans of 
velvet and gold, hangings and cur- 
tains of stiffly embroidered tapestry, 
yatagans and scimitars, pipes and 
guns, and strange armour, tables of 
Pietra-dura, and Persian carpets. 

The effect of these was to make the 
eyes ache, and the breath come faint 
and thick. ‘The Count flung himself 
upon an ottoman. 

“You quarrel with all this, no 
doubt,” he said; “it offends your 
sense of propriety, I dare say. But I 
have no patience with what you call 
‘taste’ and ‘keeping,’ as though a 
garden should be all roses, or all lilies, 
and the beautiful did not rejoice in 
variety and contrast.” 

He rambled on with a restless, fe- 
verish eloquence, amidst a confusion 
of glittering paradoxes, never permit- 
ting me to answer him. Ateither end 
of this strange apartment was a table, 
set with glasses and decanters of wine, 
and, as he talked on, he paced up and 
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down between them, pausing, and 
pouring out, and quaffing vast draughts 
of wine. 

‘* Here is wine of all kinds,” he said, 
* from the German to the Spaniard— 
Johanisburg, Lafitte, Alicante, Malm- 
sy, Xeres, Champagne —why don’t 
you drink ?” 

He grew more and more excited 
every moment. 

«This is trifling,” I said; ‘*I de- 
mand —— ” 

**O yes,” he interrupted, ‘I don't 
forget how impatient you are. Well, 
wait amoment. I will return to you, 
and then » 

Before he had finished the sentence 
he was out of the room. I felt angry, 
and convinced that C was fooling 
me. Whilst I was vexing myself with 
this notion, and in my own mind de- 
bating how to act, a door at the fur- 
ther end of the apartment opened 
slowly, and Geraldine Rushbrook (for 
so I shall henceforth call her) entered 
the room, and noiselessly approached 
me, with eyes downcast and fixed upon 
the ground. I started up, and reve- 
rently caught her hand. It was not 
withdrawn, but rested, listless and 
nerveless, in my own; and she suffered 
me to lead her to the sofa, and seat 
myself beside her. 

** Geraldine,” I said, with great 
emotion, ‘‘ dear Geraldine—for hence- 
forth we cannot be indifferent to each 
other—I ask no painful confidences, 
I make no impertinent inquiries into 
the past, into the mysteries of which, 
indeed, if circumstances, quickened 
and interpreted by sympathy, have 
somewhat initiated me, they have only 
availed to deepen the devotion with 
which I have bound myself to the 
service and the rescue of your future ; 
but I offer to you the love of a brother, 
one whom the love of her whose 
memory must be dear to you has en- 
nobled, and the home of a father who 
lives.and longs once more to clasp you 
to his heart. If these yet represent 
to you aught that is revered and holy, 
if those eyes do not, indeed—as I will 
not think — belie the soul that shines 
through them, I implore you, with 
heart-anguish, to listen to me while 








We were all still grouped about the 
dead body—the servants of the Count, 
and Geraldine, and myself— and no 
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yet, upon this awful peninsula of time, 

Providence permits us to clasp hands, 
and hold one moment’s converse. Look 
where you will, on either side, before, 
behind, all is dark, uncertain, unre- 
vealed. We stand, we pause between 
two eternities; upon whatever word 
you utter must hang the double weight 
of our twin futures. I am not here, I 
have not sought you, I do not speak 
to you to add one reproach to the 
darkness of what is gone; but you 
alone can give hope and honour to 
that which is tocome. Think, I en- 
treat you, that angels are listening— 
that = 

While I spoke, while those sad bright 
eyes into which I gazed shone steadfast 
through thick-gathering tears, the sud- 
den and loud report of a pistol in the 
room above startled and interrupted 
me; and then the sound of a heavy 
fall, and again deathful silence. My 
companion shrieked, and rushed to the 
door. I followed her instinctively, 
without a word, and we hurried up the 
stairs together. My heart foreboded 
all. A door upon the lobby was 
closed, but not locked. She pushed 
it open, and I entered with her the 
Count’s bedroom, The Count was 
lying on the floor upon his back; a 
single narrow stream of blackest crim- 
son was oozing from him over the 
carpet. Geraldine stooped down, and 
tried to drag him up. The head fell 
back heavily into her lap. The face 
was so fearfully shattered and muti- 
lated, that it was not possible to recog- 
nise a human feature in it. The evil 
beauty was darkened and defaced for 
ever. As the girl relaxed her clasp in 
horror, the pistol fell from the suicidal 
hand of her seducer. 

** Good God, how awful!” I said, 
shuddering. 

She did not speak a word. She was 
death-white. saw that she had 
fainted. As I bent over her, the 
white roses fell from my coat into the 
pool of blood that was widening on the 
floor. On the toilet-table was a small 
packet sealed and addressed to me. 
Outside, on a sudden, from many distant 
church-towers, the clock struck two. 
Then I felt how silent the house was. 











one had spoken for the last half-hour, 
when, just as day was breaking through 
the window, and every face looked 
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haggard and ghastly in the light, we 
heard the rattle of a carriage in the 
street below, and then a violent ring- 
ing at the door. I sent one of the ser- 
vants to find out who it was that at 
this early hour was seeking admittance. 
We had composed the corpse of the 
Count as decently as might be on the 
bed, and cleansed away the terrible 
stains, and drawn the curtains round 
about it; but when some one, drawing 
aside the window-curtain to see who 
was ringing at the door below, let in 
the light, one hideous black spot upon 
the floor glistened fearfully. Just at 
that moment steps and voices sounded 
on the stairs, and within a minute af- 
terwards four gens-d’armes entered 
the room; and one of them, who held 
a paper in his hand, advancing, in- 
quired for the Count. 

«¢ What is your business ?” said I. 

‘To arrest all present by order of the 
Government of his Imperial and Royal 
Highness,” was the reply.‘ Which of 
you, gentlemen, is the Count C a 

** He is here,” I answered, drawing 
aside the curtain. 

The man approached the bed and 
bent over it, then turned away with a 
shudder, 

It appears that not an hour after I 
had left the house of the Duchesa, 
during the past night, a scene ensued 
between the Count and the Italian, the 
details of which were so varied and 
distorted by innumerable contradictory 
reports, afterwards circulated, of what 
took place, that I have never been 
able to clearly ascertain the exact truth, 
The result, however, appears to have 
been that the Italian very unprovokedly 
so insulted the German as to force him 
into the position which he had long been 
endeavouring to avoid — that of chal- 
lenging his rival; and the arrange- 
ments for the duel, which was to have 
taken place on this very morning, at 
Pisa, were hastily agreed to between 
the seconds of the two parties. Such, 
however, was the sensation created by 
this event, which took place in a 
crowded drawing-room; so notorious, 
too, was the ruthless character of the 
Count, so well known the rivalry be- 
tween the two men, and so serious the 
general apprehension of the probable 
results of this quarrel, that with the 
intention, as is to be supposed, of pre- 
venting the duel, information of the 
affair was secretly given to the police 
(by whom I do not know), and gens- 
d’armes were in consequence sent, 
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by daybreak, on the following morn. 
ing, to arrest the two belligerents 
before they should have set out for 
Pisa. As for Count C—~—, those 
who came to his house found, indeed, 
that Providence, or terrible Ananke, 
whatever you name the Power, had 
been there before them. The chief 
evidence of the awful manner of the 
Count’s death rested with myself and 
Geraldine. Assoon as it was known, 
everybody was very much shocked, 
and a great many wise and foolish 
things were said. ‘The shattered corpse 
was buried with great pomp and all 
the glittering ceremonial of a Roman 
Catholic funeral. Distinguished gene- 
rals covered with stars, and ambassa- 
dors, and courtiers, and ladies of won. 
derfully high rank, followed the bier 
to the church. ‘There an archbishop 
blessed it, and preached a most affect- 
ing sermon; little boys swung incense, 
and the De profundis was chanted with 
solemn effect. Then the generals, 
and ambassadors, and duchesses went 
back to their respective dinners, where 
they discussed the matter with topics 
of almost equal interest — the dinners 
at the French Legation, the tea at the 
Pitti - palace, the train worn by the 
wife oF the Austrian minister, the 
new ballet, and the last scandale, 
And the only human beings that re- 
mained beside the coffin of this man, 
when stripped of its splendid trappings 
—the show being over, it awaited the 
hour of its midnight interment, in the 
empty church, before the dim altar — 
were myself and Geraldine — the man 
whom he had shunned, and the wo. 
man whom he had ruined. For nearly 
three weeks, however, the Count was 
loudly lamented and talked of. Every- 
body had heard, and everybody spoke 
of his black horse, his costly equipages, 
his many liaisons and duels, his quarrel 
with the Marchesa, and last, his blow- 
ing out his own brains with a pistol, in- 
stead of, as had been expected, those 
of the Marquis. At the end of that 
time a new opera-singer came to Flo. 
rence, who made a furore, and the 
Count was forgotten. 

I must not, however, omit to tell 
you of a circumstance which was un- 
observed except by myself; for, on 
that terrible morning which I have de- 
scribed, in the confusion that succeed- 
el the entry of the gens-d’-armesinto the 
Count’s apartment, I alone, of all who 
were present, took any heed of a man 
who furtively crept through the open 
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door and through the crowd, with 
noiseless feet, and, without speaking, 
sat down by the bed-side. I saw him 
lift up the curtain, and bend over the 
mutilated face within. As he did so, 
I caught one horrible glimpse of his 
own; and that of Satan over a fallen 
soul, could not, I think, be more apal- 
ling in its triumphant malignity than 
was that man’s. Soon, but as though 
yet unsatiated and reluctant, he let 
fall the curtain, and slunk out of the 
room. It was good M. Nicoll, and 
I never saw him again, neither do I 
know, or indeed care, what has since 
become of him—whether he somewhere 
thrives honestly or ill, or whether 
truly he is yet again with his master, 
beyond the reach of human judgment. 
This was the end of Count C——, He 
lived for himself, and fell by his own 
hand. In life a sybarite, in death a 
suicide, in eternity —— ? 

The immediate cause which moved 
him to his last crime must remain, in- 
deed, for ever unknown, or known only 
in the bosom of eternal Providence. All 
conjecture is vague upon this point, 
though the world made many guesses. 
Whether the devil jogged his elbow at 
that moment, or the blazé man, sick of 
his own pallid identity, and hoping and 
fearing no future for the soul, chose 
annihilation this way ; or whether, per- 
haps, some last twinge of conscience 
vexed him to the end, and he resolved 
to quench it, and extinguish all in 
dark, Icannot say. But the fact of 
those papers which he left addressed 
to me, would tend to prove that this 
deed was of no sudden inspiration, but 
rather the final act in a long drama of 
selfishness, whereby the author, seeing 
not clearly his way out of the plot, 
pulled the curtain prematurely down. 
All is dark, and who shall judge his 
fellow? In the twilight, surely, of the 
great judgment evening, when from 
the sepulchres of the past shall arise 
each and all men’s deeds, and stand 
forth and give account, this also may 
be made apparent; but for us, silence 
is befitting. That man was the re- 

resentative of hundreds of his kind. 
Je is dead, and the class, too, is dy- 
ing out; if not already dead, self-slain 
by a moral suicide, as assuredly all 
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that is false and evil soon or late de- 
stroys itself. 

This is the class which for nigh a 
century has reigned and ruled. ‘This 
has been crowned in the front of so- 
ciety, and sat in council on all fitnesses 
and unfitnesses. On this, art has been 
dependant, and to it genius has sold 
its service. This class—its habits and 
customs, feelings and modes of thought 
—literature for years has been busied 
in expressing, through all forms of 
prose and verse, as the to halon of 
our civilisation. It has sat in the chair 
of the scorners, delivering Pilate-judg- 
ments upon truth. Whatever is fair, 
and faithful, and reverent and high- 
thoughted, has shrunk from the blight 
of its thin-starved sarcasm. It has 
reigned till it is rotten — weighed in 
the balance, and found miserably want- 
ing. ‘he Divine hand writes, ‘* Mene, 
mene,” and already there is enough to 
make the soothsayers turn pale. 

Revel while you may in your lighted 
pleasure-palaces, you superb egotists. 
See you no mythic writing on the wall ? 
—hear you nosound upon the midnight? 
no trumpet blowing at your towers? 
What say your watchmen of the night ? 
While they slumber and you feast, there 
is death in your wine, and your gilded 
ceilings are ready to fall. The king- 
dom is parted from you, and given to 
another—a worthier one, we hope, 
than you. Where are your arms? 
Your arguments are witless now, your 
sneers are puerile — who fears them? 
Your thunder is of Salmonean kind 
only, not being derived from above. 
Men laugh, and the gods are angry. 
Take heed. There is an army at your 
gates, a sword in your city. Away, 
away!—make room for the new dy- 
nasty. We want new men, and they 
are at hand. Wonderful as it may 
seem, poets, statesmen, artists, philo- 
sophers, all are waking suddenly up to 
a startling perception that there is yet 
something among men as worthy to be 
expressed in song, in legislation in 
philosophy, as the race of fine gentle- 
men. May there not, indeed, be some- 
thing in the world better and more be- 
loved of God even than good society ; 
ay, even than the very créme de la 
créme of it? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tre rest of Morton’s story is soon 
told; much of it the reader will al- 


ready have anticipated, and there is 
little left to elucidate. The papers 
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left by the Count contained, indeed, 
such a statement of past events, in re- 
lation to Geraldine, as placed his own 
conduct in the most favourable light 
it was capable of receiving. Of those 
events —the love of the girl for the 
Count, together with many of the ar- 
tifices used to secure that affection, the 
trance and feigned death, the secret 
flight of Geraldine with the German— 
are already known. I have elsewhere, 
however, hinted at a mysterious power 
exercised over his victim by this man, 
and by means of which, indeed, the 
trance which deceived everybody was 
finally brought about. 

The German possessed constitution- 
ally a very strange and unusual mes- 
meric power. Atthe time when these 
events took place, those curious mag- 
netic phenomena, which have since 
become so general as to occupy the 
attention of distinguished scientific 
men (who have yet failed, apparent- 
ly amongst innumerable unconnected 
facts, to find materials for any satisfac. 
tory theory), had not been more than 
superficially investigated, and were ge- 
nerally disbelieved. ‘The Count, how- 
ever, neither ignorant of the power he 
was master of, nor scrupulous as to the 
ends to which it might be used, lost no 
means of educating and developing this 
strange faculty of his. Upon Geral- 
dine, only, he exerted it to his utmost ; 
and the frail and susceptible tempera- 
ment of the girl gave him a fearful 
and fatal success. The history of this 
poor child after she had forsaken every- 
thing to follow her seducer, is that of 
a slowly-breaking heart, and I do not 
wish to dwell upon it. The change, 
the chill, the disappointment, did not, 
however, as might have been expected, 
originate with the Count, whose pas- 
sion lasted longer than could have been 
supposed, and who, in justice be it 
spoken, if cold, was never unkind. 

The recoil came first from Geraldine 
herself. She was of a nature that 
could not long sin without suffering, 
nor, indeed, be slow in fathoming the 
shallowness of that heart for whose 
love she had sacrificed so much. Then, 
when conscience was sorest, and the 
inner voice most bitter in its reproach- 
ful accusations, she felt cruelly how 
little real communion there was be- 
tween herself and her smiling lover, 
and how miserable the consolation she 
could ever hope to receive from a na- 
ture whose moral frost chilled into ice 
her own. 


Now, in this place, I have a psycho- 
logical, or perhaps only a physiological, 
henomenon to describe, which I fear 
it will be difficult to make clear to my 
reader, The magnetic thraldom in 
which the Count had so frequently re- 
tained his victim never came to an 
end. ‘The girl’s health had been irre- 
parably shattered and weakened by it ; 
and often, in order to relieve her from 
physical pain, he was obliged to throw 
her into a state of coma. These coma- 
tose states at last becoming of more 
and more frequent occurrence, auto- 
mesmerically developed themselves, so 
that finally this trance-life, as it were, 
swallowed up and absorbed all other, 
and became normal. 

Any person who is at all familiar 
with mesmeric phenomena, cannot 
have failed to observe their most 
striking characteristic—the mysterious 
attraction of the magnetised person to 
the magnetiser. A sonambule in a 
state of trance will follow, with a dog- 
like fidelity, a man whom possibly she 
may have never met before in her life. 
Him she chooses, him only she hears 
and sees among a hundred. She is 
unquiet, and not to be satisfied out of 
his presence unless she is holding 
closely something which has been con- 
secrated by his touch; she will clasp 
his hand, and follow his movements, 
and lean upon him confidingly. He 
becomes ‘¢ the pilot of the darkness and 
the dream.” But the trance once over, 
all this apparent affection ceases. She 
looks at him with indifference ; the re- 
serve of her sex and habit return to 
her; and very frequently dislike and 
repugnance replace the former prefer- 
ence. It was just so with Geraldine. 
In her normal state she shrank from 
the presence of the Count, and shud- 
dered at his touch. Her fear and 
distrust of him she hardly attempted 
to conceal; but in that life of dream 
in which she mostly lived, he exercised 
a strange, unnatural influence over 
her; and on this account I believe 
that long after whatever affection he 
once had for the girl had died away, 
he retained her with him, treated her 
with kindness, and supported her even 
in luxury. For in these dreams, 
though often at fault in her answers 
to his inquiries, she was at times almost 
prophetic; and the German (who, 
like all incredules, was somewhat su- 
perstitious, denying Providence, and 
cowed by omens) consulted her inva- 
riably on his plans and prospects, 
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and acted in obedience to her ora- 
cles. 

It now appears that the Count, 
having by the most unheard-of extra- 
vagances greatly impaired his splendid 
fortune, and being quite unable to live 
without a great deal of money, and 
seeing no better means of obtaining it, 
resolved to repair his dilapidated” in- 
come by a wealthy marriage. Thus 
came about the question, “ ‘What was 
to be done with Geraldine?” After 
taking some thought on the subject, 
C , it seems, had determined upon 
restoring her to her father, whom he 
knew to be yet living. ‘To this plan 
he felt sure that he was not likely to 
meet with any objection on the part of 
Geraldine, who, I feel certain, had 
she not been bound by the strange tie 
which I have mentioned, would herself 
long ago have left him. But then such 
astep would involve many awkward 
explanations, and these he was loth 
to make. Atsuch a moment it struck 
him that it might be well to sound his 
way by means of Geraldine’s sister, 
and he at first thought of making the 
girl herself write to Madeline; but 
afterwards, his knowledge of the aflec- 
tion between the two sisters, and their 
great similarity of temperament, in- 
duced him (and as much, I doubt not, 
from curiosity as any other motive) to 
open the communication by means of 
magnetism, This he sought to accom- 

lish through the medium of that 
racelet which I have already told you 
about; and he directed the mind of 
Geraldine, ever in her states of trance, 











Tue wrecks of C ’s great fortune 
went to a very distant relative whom 
he hal never seen, Not one of the 
Count’s innumerable illegitimate chil- 
dren was able to obtain a penny of it. 
But singularly enough, in the only 
document left by C » in any way 
approaching the semblance of a will, 
which was enclosed among the papers 
addressed to Morton, there was a be- 
quest to my friend of certain books, 
subsequently found amongst the furni- 
ture of the Count’s house at Florence. 
These books were chiefly occult in the 
subjects whereon they treated ; and 
several passages in + relating to 
what in the jargon of the old writers 
was termed “ the theory of sympathies,” 
were marked in pencil. 
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towards that of her sister. Geraldine 
partially divining his purpose, how- 
ever, and knowing the susceptibility of 
her sister's temperament, in dread lest 
Madeline also should fall a victim to 
these ruthless experiments, contrived, 
unknown to the Count, to insert into 
the bracelet the little scrap of paper 
with its hurried warning, which Morton 
afterwards discovered ‘there. The re- 
sult of all this you already know. “I 
have never satisfied my own mind,” 
said Morton, ** how far that man was 
guiltless of the death of Madeline.” 

What remains to relate is soon told. 
Morton returned to England with Ge. 
raldine, intending to restore her to her 
father, and himself watch over and 
cherish her with a brother's tender- 
ness, trusting in time to efface some 
bitter memories from the past. The 
old parson, however, never lived to 
see his child again. When they 
reached London they heard of his 
death, and before they arrived at the 
little village the old man was in his 
grave. So Morton was left the sole 
guardian of his orphan charge. He 
found at a new rector already 
installed there —the same gentleman 
whom I had met at dinner some days 
ago. The Manor House was to be 
sold, and Morton bought it. In pro- 
portion to his reverence of his own 
conscience, was my friend’s scorn of 
the world’s opinion. I have often 
thought that he estimated it too low. 
But the mysterious lady of the Manor 
House remained till the end a mystery 
to the neighbourhood. 


XXVII. 





The terrible scenes at Florence, and 
the shock of her father’s death, ren- 
dered the state of Geraldine’s health 
for a long while very precarious. The 
subtle attraction formerly experienced 
by the girl in her magnetic states to- 

ward the Count, slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, transferred itself to Morton. 
But in so doing it changed its nature, 
and became quickened, vivified, and, 
so to speak, sublimed by the gr adually 
growing child-like affection of Geraldine 
for her new friend; and also, indeed, 
by Morton’s own higher moral worth 
and vigour, ‘The character of Geral- 
dine, indeed, rendered sensitive and 
easily impressionable by continued suf- 
fering, could not have been long in 
contact with so noble a nature and so 
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rich a mind as that of Morton's, with. 
out drawing from it strength and heat. 
Steeped in ‘the golden influences of this 
sudden summer of sympathy, which 
now, with warmth and light, enriching 
and ripening wherever it penetrated, 
began to pervade her hitherto barren 
existence, the long-nipped and stunted 
flower of the soul once again put forth 
leaves, and broadened and brightened 
to the perfect blossom and fruit. To 
tend, and cherish, and develop this 
spirit-growth, Morton with patient 
tenderness devoted all his energies ; 
but the physical health of Geraldine 
was too far shattered ever again wholly 
to be restored. I have seen her in her 
normal and in her magnetic states, and 
nothing could be more startling than 
the almost supernatural difference in 
the outward appearance of these two. 
When the trance was on her, upon the 
pale sunken cheek came a bloom and 
a beauty; to the dull, listless eye, a 
tender luminous languor and soft light, 
which seemed literally the smile of a 
soul in commune with angels, and into 
every movement of that frail, fair form 
flowed down, like magic, a delicious 
undefinable grace and charm. But 
when she spoke and sung (for song 
was her favourite language), then the 
wonder was at its height. It is an un- 
deniable fact in mesmerism, that the 
phenomena developed by the magne- 
tised person depend in great measure 
on the character, and mental as well 
as physical constitution, of the magne- 
tiser. Ihave seen patients who, mag- 
netised by professed materialists, de- 
veloped only phenomena which were 
purely physical, like galvanised clay- 
figures. [have seen others who, under 
the magnetic influence of persons of a 
highly spiritual intellect, spoke with an 
inspiration that took away one’s breath 
with wonder. In contact with the 
mind of Morton, Geraldine Rush- 
brook developed, day by day, a mag- 
netic intelligence which was indeed 
startling, and, I must say, wholly un- 
like any other that I have ever known 
or heard of. 

But here I honestly confess that, 
failing much in moral courage, I feel 
greatly inclined to fling down the pen 
and make end at once. I feel, truly, 
that I am wandering into dangerous 
and intricate mazes, into which few 
will care to follow me. I dare avow 
to thee, dear reader, that when I first 
attempted to interest thee in this nar- 
rative, it was in the hope of winning 


courage to disclose much that I am 
now fain to conceal. My aim was too 
daring and too wide, I am forced in 
sorrow to abandon it. 

The strange revelations which, dur- 
ing the few days I passed with him in 
that old autumn, never to be forgotten, 
Morton made to me, he, in his. dying 
hour, besought me, with great earnest- 
ness, to give to the world. ‘* Watch 
well, and wait the fitting season,” he 
said; ‘for it will surely come, when 
men will bear to hear these things. 
Then speak boldly, and do not palter 
with knowledge, but declare honestly 
the whole truth.” 

These things lying long concealed 
within me have burnt my heart, and I 
have yearned to utter them; but lan- 
guage is weak, and all words, however 
choicely chosen, fail me. In a history 
such as this, of which few will care to 
inquire whether it be fiction or fact, I 
have feared to insult the truth by 
speaking lightly of it, knowing that to 
declare that I myself have both heard 
and seen these things would avail me 
little. 

Of all the words which Geraldine in 
trance let fall, Morton faithfully tran- 
scribed the greater part into a great 
volume, which he cherished as the apple 
of his eye, and on his death bequeathed 
tome. That volume is now lying open 
on my table while I write. bor many 
along hour, page after page have I 
sighingly turned over, with a fruitless 
longing to transcribe many passages. 
It is in vain, When I attempt it I 
am startled by the boldness of each 
word, and desist. I mu8t wait yet. 
The time is not come — perhaps may 
never come. 

I will only say of that strange book, 
that therein are announcements again 
and again reiterated with heart-thril- 
ling distinctness of a glorious and won- 
derful time to come — not far off, in- 
deed — whose steps perhaps even now 
approach the threshold of life. But of 
the mighty states to be, therein dimly 
youre ; the golden councils and 

ingdoms; the dominion of love; the 
emancipation of thought; the feats of 
science; the banded brotherhoods of 
the world; the triumphs of blessed 
armies, and final federation of eternal 
peace, I have no courage whatever to 
speak, lest you should think that I am 
writing from a lunatic asylum. Neither 
of the spirit-communion of the sisters, 
and the promise of future intercourse 
between man and his angel-brethren, 
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shall I say one word, not intending 
these pages to be considered as having 
any reference or sequel to the ‘* Ad- 
ventures of the Holy Grael” and the 
** Prophecies of Merlin.” 

Thus must I hasten to the simple 
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conclusion of my story. To which end 
Ihave, indeed, shut up and clasped 
the great manuscript volume, in order 
that I may not be distracted again by 
its wonderful pages. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


¢¢ Anp what,” I said to Morton, as he 
shook out the ashes from his pipe, we 
two sitting over the fire together, for 
the evenings had begun already to 
w cold — ‘ what became of the 
osevilles ?” 

«* He, poor fellow, is dead; he died 
abroad, not long ago. He chafed and 
fretted himself dead I think. Latterly, 
I hear, he took to very hard living and 
high play; they said he was driving 
to the devil. Gout and brandy, and 
strong medicines, and his wife’s supe- 
rior nature, brought him down. My 
lady is yet living abroad somewhere— 
in Italy I think, I have for years 
lost sight of her ; but I heard that she 
once took a religious fit ; became very 
devote ; passed her time with a Roman 
monseigneur, and talked of going into 
aconvent. The monseigneur was sent 


on a mission to St. Petersburg; and 
the lady, they say, instead of going 
into the convent, consoled herself with 
a French militaire. So the mood 
passed.” 

‘«¢ And Miss Thornton ?”’ 

*©Q, you know, she married Lord 
Doncaster about two years ago. She 
will be a peeress if she lives long 
enough, I suppose. They say she 
makes an excellent wife, and that 
Doncaster is the happiest man alive— 
but who can tell?” 

‘«¢ And the Marchese ?” 

«‘ Was obliged to leave the Jockey 
Club at Paris, on account of some 
swindling affair; that is some years 
ago. I believe he is now married to 
a German woman of some fortune; 
lives at Naples, and plays the grand 
seignior, So the world goes round.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ir was some one or two years after 
that memorable visit of mine to Mor- 
ton at the Manor House, that I found 
myself that happiest of happy human 
beings, an idler in Florencetown in the 
early summer, enjoying life for mere 
life’s sake, and buying happiness for 
crazies. ° 

I had a little money, good health, 
and a friend ; and I could have grown 
fat upon water-melons. ‘That was 
before you, idly looking at me, sad- 
dened my whole soul. O cruelly- 
beautiful woman, you that But no 
matter; these things are nothing to 
the purpose. 

My friend offered to introduce me, 
amongst other celebrities, to—to whom 
think you ?—Lady Roseville, the As- 
oe the Hetaira, he said, of the 
ittle town. 

«© What! Lady Roseville—is she 
here, then?” I exclaimed. 

‘*Why, yes. She has resided here 
almost ever since her husband's death ; 
a horrid fellow, I believe. How could 
she have lived with him? How seldom 
the right people get together.” 

** Well, I should like to see her.” 

‘* Easily done. She receives every 


evening. 
night.” 

So that I, whose humours having 
been long nursed upon smoke and 
solitude, in nothing better than to 

ass serene evenings with peace and a 
ong pipe, roused up unwonted energy, 
went through the miseries of a toilette, 
and, somewhat consoled by my friend’s 
assurance that there I should be per- 
mitted to smoke, set out with him for 
the abode of «* Aspasia.”” 

I have said that it was summer 
time ; and the windows of the palazzo 
where Lady Roseville ‘lived and 
loved” were thrown open to the lamp- 
lit and odorous orange-garden, through 
which the fire-flies were winking in 
bright clusters. 

The room was crowded; the com- 
pany all men, with the exception, in- 
deed, of one old lady, who, they told 
me, was the celebrated Marchesa 
somebody, whom in the last revolu- 
tion the people nearly tore to pieces, 
when the great statesman, whose 
counsels she was known to have in- 
spired, escaped in the disguise of a 
servant on his own coach-box —so 
desperately nigh do even ‘ golden 


We can go together to- 
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boys and girls ” come sometimes to the 
fate of “« chimney-sweepers.” 

There were men and tongues of all 
nations—Medes, Elemites, Parthians, 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia, for 
aught that I know; and a hubbub of 
German, French, Italian, and English, 
on all sides, like a Pentecost in Pan- 
demonium. 

There were a great many uniforms, 
for the assembly was chiefly military ; 
though I was informed that there were 
also presenta sprinkling of distinguished 
artists, and one or two great litterateurs, 
with spectacles, ponderous foreheads, 
and bristly hair—many of them refugee 
journalists from Paris, on their way to 
the English cities of refuge. Also there 
were two princes with rightful claims 
to little thrones, which they were not 
likely ever to sit upon; these were 
specially pointed out tome. The at- 
mosphere was rich and heavy with 
undulating tobacco-smoke ; and amidst 
the clouds thereof upon ‘ couches 
divine,” like the gods of Epicurus, and 

littering ‘‘ among all their stars,” 
olled the lords of the barrack-room. 
Everybody seemed pretty much at 
his ease. A guitar was twanging as I 
entered the room; and my Asmodeus 
hustling his way through the distin- 
guished characters, crammed close on 
either side, led me up, perfectly be- 
wildered, to the lady-witch of this 
wonderful sabbat. She was a woman, 
I should say, in the fortieth year of 
her beauty, at the most moderate com- 
putation — but I am a bad hand at 
guessing ages, especially female ages— 
with the proportions and aspect of a 
Juno, and large black eyes, not less 
brilliant for one tinge on the full, oval 
cheek, a thought too red to be natural. 
She wore a sort of Mary-queen-o’-Scots 
cap, fastened under a chin grown round 
and double, but yet with a sharp point 
in it. She was dressed in black velvet, 
which well contrasted the smooth 
round arm, and white hand poseé for 
effect, and dimpling under ever so 
many jewels, 

She, turning her swan-like snowy 
throat, and gracefully taking from her 
lips the perfumed cigaret, received me 
with a most bewitching smile, as 
though it did her heart good to see 
me—xard Viiga wovrdy ixsvev; and at the 
same time poured forth abundant 
clouds. 

We talked of Italy and operas; of 
love and French wines ; the want of 

VOL, XLIV.—NO, CCLXIV. 
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TmOOT and the dearness of every 
thing in England; politics, and the 
Marquis of Carabas’ wig. Then the 
Prince of Castelfranco joined in, and 
the conversation became very decaulté ; 
till at last the General Pottstausand 
Kirshwasser-trinklieb, coming up with 
a ** haw, haw, das ist gut,” I made my 
escape. My friend, however, who 
had been all this while lying in lurk, 
and who being, I suppose, an intime 
de la maison, seemed to take some 
pride in the society, now pounced 
upon me, and insisted on presenting 
me to a great many celebrities; thus 
obliging me to declare to Signor 
Cantarelli, that Rossini was afar greater 
genius than Beethoven; to talk about 
the even warmth of Titian, the tricks 
of Rubens, and the feeling of Perugino 
to Herr Farbe-macher from Dusseldoft: 
agree with Mr. Gypshire that art 
having now risen above the exaggera- 
tions of Bernini, into the purer regions 
of the Greek—*‘ die hoche regionen wo 
die riene formen whonen,” should hence- 
forth attempt to produce nothing in 
marble but Greek nymphs; and nod 
my head approvingly to M. Louis 
Rouge, while he railed against the 
President. Zeus! it was enough to 
put a reasonable man fairly out of his 
mind. But when three gentlemen, 
who were playing at whist with the 
Marchesa, got angry in German and 
Italian at the same time, I, deeming it 
prudent not to stay a moment longer, 
sneaked out into the garden, and 
thence, with a shout of relief, into the 
street. 

Nevertheless, the scene I had just 
witnessed, and the sight of miladi, 
brought back to my mind so many 
memories of Morton’s strange history, 
that I felt in no mood for repose ; and 
I determined to finish my cigar upon 
the Goldsmith’s bridge, and there, if 
— find out the house which he 
nad described as once inhabited by 
the Count—at any rate, I would have 
a guess at it. 

As I walked on, one thing amused 
and pained me. I had observed in the 
crowded saloon which I had just quit- 
ted, a young Englishman, a mere boy, 
who sat silent in a corner all the time, 
near the sofa where Lady Roseville 
was puffing her cigaret, and looked 
exceedingly dolorous. I inquired who 
he was, and was assured that the poor 
— was terrifically in love with my 
ady, and ready to have cut his throat 
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any day, could he by so doing have 
saved that blazé old woman a pain in 
her little finger. Such a comedy is 
this foolish life of ours. 

I soon recognised the tower on the 
bridge which Morton had described 
to me; and there halting, I leaned 
over the bridge-side, under the arches, 
and gazed at the river, the houses, and 
the hills, with the one white distant 
convent, silent in the moon. A thou- 
sand memories of the old Manor House 

ssessed and saddened my mind. 
*¢ And what,” I wondered, ‘“ are they 
doing now, he and Geraldine, while I 
am leaning over this bridge-side, and 
thinking of them ?” 

I suppose everybody has at one time 
felt the sensation—a creeping of the 
back, a sense of something behind, and 
of cold fingers through the hair. I 
have often felt it before, even as a 
child, when my nurse assured me that 
some one was walking over the spot 
which should be my grave. This is 
what came upon me, leaning there ; 
and, determined to conquer the foolish 
sense of fear which this feeling caused 
me, I turned round and faced about. 

Now I ask no one to believe me re- 
luctantly, but I affirm that, visible, 

alpable, and clear in the moonlight, 
ust about ten paces from me, I dis- 
tinctly beheld the figure of Geraldine 
Rushbrook! I made one bound for- 
ward, and the vision vanished, nor 
again returned. 

I attributed it entirely to my own 
excitement after the heat and crowd [ 
had been in, and the train of reflection 
Thad been indulging ; and any reader 
may do the same who chooses. It is 
a natural interpretation of the wonder. 
But about a fortnight after that even- 
ing I received a letter from Morton, 
edged and sealed in black. My heart 
foreboded the contents before [ broke 
the seal. Geraldine was dead—had 
died on that very night on which I 
beheld the momentary apparition. 

Morton did not long survive her. 
Thad hoped that, released from a long 
anxious charge, which he had made 
the duty of his life, he would have 
now entered some public career, and 
turned to some truly practical account 
his really great faculties. But he was 
too full of quips and crotchets, and 
suffered himself to be turned aside by 
straws. He could not be brought to 
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embrace public life. He lived, in 
truth, a strangely lonely existence ; yet 
seemed, indeed, sufficient to himself 
until the end—always retaining, how- 
ever, a very vulgar horror of good 
society. 

One day I received a letter from 
him; the old bold characters were 
somewhat shaky. ‘I am not well,” 
he said; ‘ breaking fast, Arthur. 
Come to me, my friend; I long to see 
you once again.” 

So I did go to him, and found him 
not well indeed, but sadly, sadly 
changed, in all but his high-minded 
Christian nature. I was with him in 
his last hours, and I closed his eyes 
when he died. We buried him among 
those he loved. You—had you known 
him, how you would have sorrowed 
for that man! And I—how imper- 
fectly can I at best represent to you 
any, the least part of him! 

He bequeathed to me those manu- 
scripts from which I have collected 
the materials of this tale, but of which 
the greater part will, I fear, remain 
for ever unpublished. It was many 
years before I found courage to write 
what I have written, and herein, even, 
I feel that I have faltered much. 

And so my tale is done. And Mor- 
ton, and Madeline, and Geraldine, and 
the old parson too, may they not, I 
have often thought, be now farther 
both in knowledge and in happiness, 
than had they lingered out witle mil- 
lenniums here, and even lived to see 
the miracle-age ? 

We do indeed pray for the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom ; and, so praying, 
may He mercifully establish it this 
day in our hearts. Yet does it seem 
to me that rather than sigh athwart 
the centuries for good times coming 
afar off, it may be wiser after all, per- 
haps, and happier and surer, to trust 
that in some few poor fifty years, or 
sixty at the most, we may all meet— 
I and you, and each dear and near one 
here long loved—in that His kingdom, 
which is above. God grant it! 

How peaceful are the graves in that 
quiet little churchyard! ‘There, in 
summer, the wind blows warmly among 
the bramble roses; and, near them, 
the swallow builds and twitters in the 
porch. There I love to muse, and 
there I have gathered these mosses 
for you. 
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1.” A BALLAD OF FEAR-MUIGHE-FEINE. 
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BY FEARDANA. 
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Over valley, and rock, and lea,— 
Merrily strike the wild harp’s strain,— 
For the fairest maid in the south countrie 
Hath come to our Funcheon’s side again ; 
Far mid the mountains of green Fearmuighe,* 
yes In lone Crag Thiernat many a-day 
ong Dwelt she long with the fairy throng, 


ao Mourning for her home alway. 
ve 


er 
you 


im 
dly 
led 


1 in 


An Ardrigh’s crown is yellow and bright— 
Fill the glens with the wild harp’s tone ;— 
But it may not match those locks of light 
So loosely o’er her fair brows thrown : 
The glance of her eyes, oh! mortal wight 
Never such glory saw before ; 
And her neck as the wild rose soft and white, 
Lone blooming by the Funcheon’s shore. 


nu- 
‘ted 
sich 
ain 


any 
rite 


hon She is daughter of Condont brave— 


Strike the wild harp’s string of pride— 
The fiercest chief where thy waters rave, 
Dark Oun Mér of the rushing tide. 
Nine moons have silvered the Funcheon’s wave 
Since by the towers of strong Clochleigh 
The fondness of her heart she gave 
To the banished Knight of thy woods, Gailtee! 


[or- 
and 
2 
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e88, 
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see 


Oh! Love, thy power grows day by day— 
Strike the wild harp high and bold— 

3 Three eves had purpled the mountains grey, 

this And young Clongibbon had ta’en his hold— 

ie Reta’en his hold, regained his sway, 

wart All for the love of Condon’s child, 

=e And chased the Saxon far away 


a Beyond the pale of his mountains wild ! 


, or 
et— 
one 
lom, 


ning 
ing, 


Three eves more o’er Funcheon’s tide— 
Strike the wild harp clear and sweet— 
Rose Condon sat by the water side, 
Her brave, triumphant love to meet ; 


that -- ——— 
Bis * Fear-Muighe-Feine—the plain of the Fenian men—which anciently included the baro- 
an, nies of Condon and Clongibbon, together with what is at present called the barony of Fer- 
nem, moy, is walled in on the south by the Nagles mountains, and on the north by the Gailtees 
1 the and Ballyhouras, or mountains of Mole. It was called Armoy, and I believe Ardmulla, by 
and Spenser. 
osses + Crag Thierna, or Corrin Thierna, a romantic steep eastward of the town of Fermoy, 
and celebrated in the legends of the peasantry as one of the great fairy palaces of Munster. 
t Condon was chief of the barony which still bears his name, and lived in his castle of 
Clochleigh, near the junctions of the Funcheon and Ariglin with the Oun Mor—great river 
—the Blackwater. 
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The sun set in his purple pride 
Over the far-off crests of Mole, 
And through the glens and forest wide 
A sweet and dreamy silence stole. 


Long she waits her lover’s tread— 
Strike the wild harp tenderly— 
Till day’s bright legions all are fled, 
And the white stars peer through the forest tree. 
Ha! now he comes by the river bed, 
With his martial step and bearing high ; 
But why is the maiden’s heart adread 
As her warrior-love draws fondly nigh? 


Does victory paint a warrior’s mail— 
Strike the wild harp fearfully— 
With swarth, gold gems and diamonds pale, 
And his plume with the sun-bow’s radiancy ? 
Her lover’s armour through the vale 
Sheddeth a wild and elfin gleam, 
And strange sounds on the breezes sail, 
Sweet echoing o’er the starlit stream. 


The warrior now beside her stands— 

Strike the wild harp sad and low— 
And takes in his her trembling hands, 

But her loved knight ne’er gazéd so ! 
Oh! ’twas the King of the fairy bands 

That bound her in his spells that night, 
And bore her swift to the elfin lands, 

Far, far away in his love-winged flight ! 


From Oun Mér’s tide to Carrig’nour*— 
Strike the wild harp rushingly— 
From far Mocollop’s mighty tower 
To the storied hill of Kil-da-righ, 
Many a man ere morning hour 
Through the wild woods rode amain ; 
They sought the maid in hall and bower, 
But fruitless was their search and vain. 


Condon sat within his hall— 

Strike the wild harp mournfully— 
Sadness did his heart enthral, 

Grief for her he might not see ; 
Searching still, Clongibbon tall 

Roamed the forests lone and drear, 
Like maniac man bereft of all 

The joyance of this earthly sphere ! 


Joy in lone Crag Thierna’s steep !— 

Strike the harp o’er hill and wold— 
Glad feasts the Fairy King did keep 

For young Rosa with the locks of gold. 


* Carriganour, a very ancient castle a few miles below Mitchelstown, on the bank of the 
Funcheon. Mocollop Castle, a huge pile, eastward of Clochleigh, near the shore of the 


Blackwater. Kil-da-righ, the Church of the two Kings, at present Kildorrery, a small town 
on the Cork border, between Fermoy and Kilmallock. 
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But ah! the maid did nought but weep, 

And eight bright moons had lost their flame, 
Yet still by Oun Mér swift and deep 

In sorrow she was still the same. 


Nine sweet nights have robed the dells— 

Strike the wild harp bold and high— 
Since out with martial trumpet swells 

The fairy throngs came trooping by; 
Round lone Molaga’s holy cells,* 

Beneath the midnight moon they played, 
While she, the victim of their spells, 

Sat lorn within the ruin’s shade. 


It is beside a fountain fair— 

Strike the wild harp sweet and low— 
With sad heart brooding on her care, 

She looks into the wave below. 
A shadow glides before her there, 

And looking up, beside her stands 
An aged man with snow-white hair, 

With pitying eyes and claspéd hands! 


A mitre decked in golden sheen— 
Strike the wild harp wond’ringly— 
A vestment as the shamrock green, 
And sandals of the mountain tree 
He wears—the ancient Saint, I ween! 
Ah! he hath heard the maiden’s moan, 
And bids her drink, with brow serene, 
One pure draught from a cup of stone. 


The fays mor sport o’er hill and plain— 
ke t 


Stri e wild harp glad and bold— 
But never shall their power again 

In magic gyve that maiden hold. 
One cool, bright draught she scarce has ta’en, 

Scarce looked upon the vestment cross, 
When fearful dies the fairy strain 

O’er moonlit crag and lonely moss ! 


Short time their splendid pageant shone— 
Strike the harp with gladsome thrill— 
Then faded in the moonlight wan, 
Far o’er Caher Drina’s castled hill ;f 
Short time the moonbeams glowed upon 
The mitre and the vestment bright, 
The maiden turned, the Saint was gone, 
Impatient to his home of light! 


* Teompal Molaga—the Temple or Church of Saint Molaga—an extremely beautiful and 
picturesque ruin, about a mile north-east of Kildorrery, on a bend of the Funcheon. Beside 
it is an ancient well dedicated to the saint, to which the peasantry ascribe many virtues, 
and of which many strange legends are told. 

¢ Caher Drina, or Fort Prospect, a castle about three miles south-east of Carriganour. 
Oun-na-geeragh river, a tributary of the Funcheon. Glashmona, a stream rising in the 
Ballyhoura mountains. By the banks of this stream, the peasantry tell many legends re- 
lating to the battles fought there between the ancient tribes. Aha Phooka—the Ford of the 
Spirit—is a steep and dangerous pass leading from Limerick into the Clongibbon country. 
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Oh! joy, she sees the eastern ray-— 

Strike the wild harp glad and clear— 
The herald of a golden day, 

The fairest in the circling year, 
It is the first bright morn of May, 

And stream and plain smile calmly now, 
And many a wild bird pours his lay 

In glateess from the greenwood bough. 


Oh! Freedom leadeth where she list— 

Strike the wild harp’s string of pride— 
Wild joy the maid can ne’er resist 

Impels toward Oun-na-geeragh’s side ; 
There, while the stream by day is kissed, 

A strange sight meets her wondering eyes— 
It is not golden morning mist, 

With glad larks o’er it in the skies : 


The red fires of a Saxon raid— 
Strike the wild harp fierce and high— 
With scattered smoke o’er many a glade, 
Blue curling to the feeledins sky : 
Helmet and lance, and well-tried blade, 
Gleam brightly from the forest deep, 
And many a creach beneath the shade 
Lie silent in their morning sleep! 


‘*Ho! wake the tired creachs from their rest !"— 
Strike the harp o’er hill and plain 
On toward Kilfinane’s mountain crest 
The raiders take their course again. 
Fear gathereth in the maiden’s breast, 
As wind away that fierce-browed horde, 
Taking their pathway to the west, 
Triumphant through the Spirit’s Ford. 


Is that the thunder of the flood— 

Strike the harp all fiercely now— 
She hears wild rising from the wood, 

And echoing up the steep hill’s brow? 
Ob! rushing back in panic mood, 

Like leaves before a mountain wind, 
The raiders come in dust and blood, 

Her father and his clan behind! 


And who is he her sire before— 

Strike the wild harp high and grand— 
Scattering the raiders evermore 

Before the wide sweep of his brand ? 
Ah! well within her fond heart’s core 

She knows her lover’s martial form, 
As fiercely on the river’s shore : 

He sweepeth through the battle storm. 


Oh! God, that lance-stroke through his side— 
Raise the wild harp’s mournful tone— 
Stretches her sire where redly glide 
The swift waves o’er their bed of stone! 
Down speeds the maid, whate’er betide, 
Swift as Glashmona’s startled hare, 
And soon—death, danger, all defied— 
She bendeth o’er her father there! 
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Oh! joy—it is no mortal wound— 
et the harp’s glad tone arise— 

She lifts his faint head from the ground 

With heaving breast and tearful eyes. 
With wondering gaze he looks around, 

As wakening sense asserts its reign — 
Oh! joy of joys! the lost is found, 

To cheer his course through life again. 


The clangour of the fight is o’er— 
Strike the wild harp’s proudest lay— 
Few raiders from that river shore 
Passed westward through the Spirit’s Way. 
Glad was the look Clongibbon wore— 
His herds reta’en, his valleys free— 
As clasped he in his arms once more 
The gold-haired maid of green Fear-muighe ! 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


I sroop on the side of a leafy hill, 
One Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the fragrant air was so hushed and still, 
It scarcely rustled the standing corn ; 
And the sun shone so bright, 
And the trees looked so green, 
And such heavenly light 
Streamed the branches between, 
That an air of delight 
Seemed to dimple the scene ;— 
An air of delight, as though the earth, 
And the trees, and the standing corn, 
Rejoiced together to welcome the birth 
Of that Summer Sabbath morn. 
The fragrant air was hushed and still : 
Save the gurgling plash of the shallow rill, 
The song of the joyous bird, 
And the drowsy hum of glittering flies, 
Like drops of sunshine from the skies, 
No other sound was heard. 
All was so tranquil above, around, 
Such a sense of repose seemed to hang o’er the ground, 
So lazily still the cattle lay ; 
It seemed as though Nature herself obeyed 
The word of the Mighty Voice which said— 
‘«‘ Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day.” 


Why is it that, still ‘mid the fairest scenes, 
The heart is touched with sadness ? 
Why is it that grief o’er the spirit steals, 
When all around is gladness ? 
And why, as I stood on that leafy hill, 
Did a nameless fear my bosom chill, 
That whispered to me, “ Though the earth be fair, 
And the sun shine bright, and the balmy air 
Be vocal with sweetest melody, 
And the flowers be beautiful to see ; 
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Yet a day will come when the wintry wind 
And the biting frost will not leave behind 
A vestige of all the bright array 
That smiles in the sun of this summer day. 
And as I gazed with saddened eyes, 
A cloud seemed to cover the bright blue skies ; 
The beauty around me was all forgot, 
And I turned, in sorrow, to leave the spot. 
But, on the instant, a Sabbath chime, 

Like some bright angelic choir, 
Poured forth its melody sublime 

From a neighbouring village spire ; 
And, wafted over the valley near, 
Fell sweetly softened on mine ear ; 
And those pealing bells had a voice for me, 
Which rung through my heart, oh how thrillingly ! 
For they seemed to say, ‘‘ Though the world you see 
Is as fair as mortal world may be, 
We tell of a world more fair, more bright, 
Of scenes of holier, purer delight ; 
Where no wintry wind, no piercing shower, 
Shall wither the bloom of the delicate flower ; 
Where the sun, though bright, shall cease to shine, 
Eclipsed by the splendour of glory divine ; 
And the music of earth be hushed to hear 
The strains of the celestial sphere. 
And we ask you to turn from the fleeting show, 
To lift your affections from things below; 
And, forsaking awhile the flowery sod, 
For the better joys of the house of God, 
There seek, on the wings of faith, to rise 
To the home prepared beyond the skies, 
When all shall be bright, yet no more decay, 
And sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 


Such voice had the pealing bells for me 
On that Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the sun shone bright o’er meadow and lea, 
And the hushed air stirred not a leaf on the tree, 
Nor rustled the standing corn. 


And, truly as spake the bells that day, 
The glittering Summer passed quickly away ; 
The golden Autumn more quickly flew o’er, 
And ‘hoary old Winter returned once more. 
When, as I sat, one gloomy night, 
By my blazing bogwood fire ; 
Basking in the ruddy light, 
As the flames leaped higher and higher ; 
And listened to the driving rain 
That pattered against the window pane; 
And the hollow wind, that moaned around, 
Whirling the dead leaves that strewed the ground, 
I shuddered to think how changed the scene— 
How little remained of what had been 
On that Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the sun shone so bright on that leafy hill, 
And the fragrant air was so hushed and still 
It scarcely rustled the standing corn ; 
And I sighed, as I felt how little of bliss 
We can hope in a world so changeful as this; 
When sudden, amid the rout 
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Of moaning wind and driving rain 

And whirling wind-swept leaves, again 
The pealing bells rang out ; 

And, though their tone was no longer glad, 
As on that bright summer day, 

Yet still a meaning voice they had, 
And thus they seemed to say :— 


** When all was light and loveliness, 
In sky, in earth, in air, 

We told of a better world than this, 
Of scenes more goodly fair ; 

And we bid you hope and strive to win 

A place that heavenly realm within. 


*¢ And now, when all is dark around, 
And the wind, and the driving rain, 
And the whirling leaves, are the only sound, 
And each is a sound of pain ; 
We bid you remember that, once again, 
The sunimer will brighten o’er hill and plain. 


** And we speak to thee, oh, weary heart, 
That strugglest with sorrow or care, 

And we bid thee, however depressed thou art, 
Yield not thyself to despair ; 

But remember, though dark the night may be, 

The morning will come as certainly. 


‘* And we summon you all from a world of gloom, 
As we did from a world of light, 
To realms of never-fading bloom, 
Whose days shall know no night ; 
Where the troubles of life shall no more assail, 
And joys shall be yours that shall never fail.” 


Thus spake the bells on that winter's night, 
As I sat by my bogwood fire, 

And basked in the ruddy, cheerful light, 
As the flames leaped higher and higher. 


And is not the voice of those bells, in sooth, 
An emblem meet of the Word of Truth ? 
Alike, when the summer’s sun pours down 
His flood of golden light ; 
Alike, when winter’s angry frown 
Contracts the brow of night ; 
Whether pleasure brighten the cheek with a smile, 
Or grief dim the eye with a tear, 
Its solemn voice is heard the while, 
Pealing for ever near ; 
Telling the happy this is not their rest— 
Spline of peace to the sorrow-depressed ; 
arning us all that time passes away, 
With the passing chimes of each Sabbath day. 


M. F. G. 










































































































































































































































































In noticing the poets of Portugal ac- 
cording to their chronological order, 
we have now reached the era of 
Camoens (who was born in 1524); 
but it is not our intention to make 
that prince of Lusitanian bards the 
subject of a paper; and our omission is 
in fact a mark of our high respect for 
his fame, and our great appreciation 
of his genius. We do not include 
Camoens in our series, because our 
object is to introduce to the reader 
those poets who, though renowned 
(and deservedly) in their own country, 
are comparatively but little known 
beyond the Peninsula—their language 
not being so generally studied as that 
of Spain, France, Italy, or Germany. 
But the fame of Camoens is world- 
wide—it is familiar to thousands who 
have scarcely heard even the name of 
any other Portuguese author; nay, 
who almost believe him to be the sole 
(as he is the brightest) genius of his 
native land. All the details that could 
be collected of his romantic and most 
unhappy life have been frequently 
published, and are often alluded to, 
and we are ourselves unable to add 
anything new to that which is already 
trite. We must, then, pass on to one 
who, in his time, enjoyed no small 
degree of fame in his native country. 
Antonio Ferrerra, born at Lisbon 
in December, 1528, was the son of 
Martin Ferreira, knight of the order 
of San Jago (St. James), and agent 
to Don George, Duke of Coimbra, a 
natural son of King John II. The 
life of Antonio Ferreira, uneventful 
like that of Sd de Miranda,* was but 
the simple and almost monotonous life 
of a literary man of quiet, unromantic 
character, and in competent circum. 
stances. In his time, the road to pre- 
ferment in Portugal was through the 
temple of Astrwa; and Antonio’s fa- 
ther sent him to study law at the 
University of Coimbra, then flourish- 
ing under the auspices of John III. 
The young student applied himself to 
his profession with so much diligence, 
that at an early age he filled a profes- 
sor’s chair, with the degree of doctor, 


* See Dusty Untyersiry Macazing, No. CCLII., December, 1853, 
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and gave lectures on jurisprudence. 
But his professional occupations did 
not divert him from the pursuit of 
literature, and especially poetry. 

An affectation of depreciating the 
vernacular poetry was then gaining 
ground among the educated classes of 
the Portuguese. The students of 
Coimbra were in the habit of making 
Latin their poetic medium; and Spanish 
was largely adopted for the same pur- 
pee by many writers of note. But 
‘errcira, filled with a spirit of patriot- 
ism, was determined on being loyal to 
his mother tongue, employing no other 
in his writings, and endeavouring to 
persuade his fellow-countrymen to 
follow his example. In an introduc. 
tory stanza, with which he headed the 
first collection of his poems, he says— 


TO THE TRUE-HEARTED. 
To you alone, true patriot souls, I sing— 
For you and for the muses tune my lyre; 
To Love the tribute of my sighs I bring, 
My sighs, fraught with his passion and 
his fire. 
Take to your faithful hearts my offering, 
The native strains that Phebus deigns 
inspire : 
All that I ask of Fame is but to tell, 
I loved my country and her children well. 


But Ferreira was scarcely so wholly 
national as he intended to be. He 
had such a predilection for the classic 
style and metres, and for the structure 
of Italian verse (he was a proficient in 
Greek, Latin, and Italian), that he 
used them in preference to the Redon- 
dillas, and other national metres. It 
was his aim to be a poet on the classic 
type, and to be esteemed for correct 
language and a highly-polished style. 
His genius had dignity, but neither 
sublimity nor originality ; his taste 
was generally sound, but his fancy cir- 
cumscribed. His favourite model was 
Horace, whence he has been called the 
Portuguese Horace; but he did not 
equal his Roman prototype in terse- 
ness or lightness. In fact he is con- 
sidered rather to have copied than 
imitated the Odes of Horace ; yet many 
of Ferreira’s odes have been greatly 
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admired for their structure and their 
elegance. 

hile at an early age, and before 
he left the university, he composed the 
greater number of the one hundred 
and thirteen sonnets that appear 
among his works, These sonnets are 
of different degrees of merit—some are 
graceful and pathetic, some cold and 
diffuse, some disfigured by conceits. 
The best (at least the most touching 
among them) are those dedicated to 
the object of his first love, whom he 
celebrates under the appellation of 
Marilia, Her real name we have not 
found recorded, nor indeed any par- 
ticulars relating to her, save that Fer- 
reira was deprived of her by her 
untimely death. We attempt the 
translation of two of those sonnets, 
which are generally the most admired. 


SONNET TO MABILIA. 


When tenderly I sing thy name so dear 
(Thy name of love, my strain’s enchant- 
ing theme), 
Earth, ocean, air, bird, flow’ret, leaf, and 
stream, 
That blest and soft-ton’d word rejoice to hear. 
Then on the azure sky no clouds appear ; 
The list’ner then forgets all pain and woe ; 
The sun (or setting Tagus’ waves below 
Or rising) shines with ray more warm and 
dear. 
The world rejoices, smiles, is renovate ; 
No star malignant rules—no pain nor ill. 
Alas! J only weep my hapless fate— 
All else are blest; but sorrow haunts me 
still. 
O miracle of love! the charm I see 
Giving new life to all, brings death to me. 


The following was written after the 
loss of the poet’s beloved one :— 


SONNET ON THE DEATH OF MARILIA.* 


Nymphs of the clear Almonda’s margin, 
where 

That maid was born, that lov’d one bright 
and fair ; 

(She, visitant from heaven, with us so- 
journed 

Short space, then brighter, fairer, home re- 
turn’d ; 

Marilia, virtue’s rock, religion’s gem, 

Of regal mind, meet for a diadem ; 
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But all too pure for this ignoble sphere, 

She fled, and left it, O how dark and drear!) 

Nymphs that with sweet and joyous strains 
so late 

Our loves, our happy loves, did celebrate, 

Now mourn your loss, my bitter griefs de- 
plore ; 

Weep, weep with me, and smile and sing no 
more. 

Let the grass die on hill, the flowers on plain, 

The turbid fount flow never clear again. 


We translate the following sonnet 
merely as a specimen of the fantastic 
ideas into which Ferreira, in violation 
of his usual good taste, could be se- 
duced by the example of Italian Con. 
cetti :— 

SONNET. 
Who hath seen burning snow, or fire like 
mine ? 

Cold while it flames!—what living man 

e’er stood 

Within Death’s gate, singing in joyous 

mood ? 
My words seem but wild ravings to combine. 
Tell it, Mondegof of the gentle tide, 

Thou see’st, hearest, and dost weep for me; 

Tell it, ye nymphs who list so faithfully 
To those fond secrets that my lips confide; 
Thou, Love, that dwellest here—tell, for ye 

know, 

How burns the fire that glances from mine 

eyes 
In this cold stream of tears—ah! while they 
flow, 

More fiercely doth my bosom’s flame arise. 
Sad tears! when shall the gaze of one be- 

lov'd 
Look kindly on my grief, at length to pity 
mov'd, 


These fantastic conceits (which Addi- 
son places in the category of ‘* mixed 
wit”) were very common amongst 
poets of all languages two and three 
centuries ago. Our own Cowley, for 
instance, overflows with them. And 
here we may quote a quatrain from 
Sannazaro,{ which is somewhat “ ger. 
mane to the matter” of the sonnet. just 
translated :— 


** Aspice quam variis distringar Lesbia curis ! 
Uror, et heu! nostro manat ab igne liquor: 
Sum Nilus, sumque tna simul: restringite figm- 


mas, 
O lacrime! aut lacrimas ebibe flamma meas." § 





* We have altered the original structure of this sonnet for the sake of variety. 
{ The river that flows into the sea near Coimbra. 
A native of Naples; died 1530. 
§ For Lesbia with conflicting ills I pine, 
I burn; yet from my fire doth water flow; 


Etna and Nile I am together. 
Ye tears, my flame—or flame, dry up my tears. 


Quench, 
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The talents of Ferreira acquired for 
him a large circle of admirers and 
friends, among whom were Diogo 
Tieve, Professor of Ancient Literature 
at Coimbra; Sa de Miranda, himself 
a celebrity ; and some disciples of his 
poetic school, particularly Diogo Ber- 
nardes, J eronymo Cortereal, and Pedro 
Andrade de Caminha. These three 
latter attached themselves in an espe- 
cial manner to Ferreira, not only as 
literary but also as personal friends ; 
and during his life the closest intimacy 
subsisted between them, and they tes- 
tified for him unabated respect and 
affection. They submitted to Fer- 
reira their works for correction, gladly 
adopting his suggestions; and they 
made him and each other the theme of 
such frequent and such long enco- 
miums in verse, that it is difficult to 
find extracts from their epistles and 
eclogues, capable of interesting read. 
ers in general. It is certainly com- 


mendable that no literary jealousies 
ever marred this friendship and confi- 
dence ; but it appears to us that they 
privately considered themselves pretty 
equally matched with each other in the 
eee arena (for ourselves we esteem 


ernardes the foremost in genius of 
the group). But while the four were 
pases each other, and extolling 

erreira, their great cotemporary, 
Camoens, was passed over by them 
(except by Bernardes) without the 
notice, much less the homage, that was 
due. We can but suspect that they 
saw his superiority too clearly, and 
were not anxious to call attention to it. 

After a time Ferreira became tired 
of his university life, and desirous of 
establishing himself at court, as a more 
brilliant sphere for his talents, and he 
left Coimbra for his native city, Lis- 
bon. There his ambition was gratified 
by the post of Judge of the Council 
of Grace,* and the ee of 
Gentleman of the Royal Household. 
Notwithstanding his official duties, he 
continued to write, and to polish his 
writings with his usual diligence. 

The judgment of critics on the works 
of Ferreira is, generally speaking, to 
the following effect. His epistles are 
among the best of his poems; they 
are polished in diction, generous and 
patriotic in spirit, moral, and earnestly 
didactic; but too large a proportion 
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consists of laudations of individuals of 
merely local fame. His elegies have 
pleasing descriptive passages, and are 
— and sentimental. His odes 

isplay a highly-cultivated style and 
much dignity, but little elevation, and 
are often not truly lyric. His eclogues 
are diffuse, and frequently insipid, and 
have been made too much the vehicles 
of individual panegyrics. His genius 
was, in truth, by no means of a pas- 
toral turn. Though Ferreira was an 
oracle among men who were learned, 
or who professed to be so, there was a 
tinge of pedantry, a sort of Latinized 
air, in his writings, which prevented 
his being a popular poet in the wide 
sense of the word. 

From an eclogue of Ferreira’s, en- 
titled ‘ Tityro,” the subject of which 
is a panegyric on Sa de Miranda, we 
extract a cantiga, sung in alternate 
stanzas by two shepherds, with which 
the eclogue concludes :— 


CANTIGA. 


SERRANO. 
My Lesbia, say how this can be? 
My heart, all flame, still follows thee : 
And thou, cold, chilly ever, 
Hast chang’d me to a river. 
Behold ! its tide swells ceaselessly. 


CASTALIO, 
Behold! its tide swells ceaselessly 
With tears, regrets—Hope’s vain desire : 
Turbid with tears it floweth, 
Murmuring with grief it goeth ; 
Yet warm’d by Love’s unquenching fire. 


SERRANO. 
Warm’d by my Love's unquenching fire— 
Colder thy heart than snow congeal'd ; 
Harder than stone that beareth 
Not water’s force, but weareth— 
E’en marble to my tears would yield. 


CASTALIO. 


Yea, marble to my tears would yield. 
But ah! Crinora, still the more 
I seek thee, woo thee, love thee, 
The less my sorrows move thee : 
Thy heart is hardening to its core. 


SERRANO. 
My Lesbia, thine is beauty rare; 
The sun less radiant, moon less fair ; 
The stars less lovely, sparkling 
When midnight skies are darkling ; 
Less sweet the flowers Spring loves to wear, 


* Disembargador da Camara de Supplicagao. 
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These lays, in which I sing of thee; 

Our swains carved on a growing tree, 

And with it growing still my love must 
be. 


CASTALIO. 
Crinora, thou as lilies white, 
But like the roses blushing bright, 
In speed the wind outvieing, 
When from thy lover flying, 

Come, close in death these eyes, whose sight 
Ne’er turns from thee—my prayer receive ; 
Death, thy first boon of pity give : 

*T was but to die for thee I wish’d to live. 


As an example of Ferreira’s didactic 
style, we give an extract from an Elegy 
on Don Luis de Vasconcellas :— 


EXTRACT. 


It is not downy couches, pleasant bowers, 
That form and test high noble souls; for 
they 
Degenerate who lose in sloth their hours, 
And, as in ashes smouldering, waste away. 


But dearly bought and precious are the proud 
Bright names, for valour and for worth 
rever'd, 
That pass from lip to lip with praises loud, 
Whose laurel crowns endure, unchang’d, 
unsear’d. 


Great names of heroes, who in field well 
fought, 
Have stood; who lov’d through foreign 
lands to roam ; 
Who pass’d through toils and wand'rings 
peril fraught ; 
Then raised their monuments of fame at 
home. 


Now did they dare the rage of warring wave; 
And now were flung by Fate on hostile 
shore : 
The fiercer grew the dangers they must 
brave, 
Their prowess and their triumphs wax’d 
the more. 


Ferreira wrote a tragedy, ‘‘ Castro,” 
on the well-known and favourite na- 
tional subject of Ines de Castro. It 
is deficient in plot, but the language 
is fine. It is constructed on the model 
of the ancient Greek drama, and has 
a chorus of Coimbrian women. Some 
of the choral odes, especially one to 
Love, are, perhaps, the most beautiful 
effusions of Ferreira’s muse. But we 
make no extracts, because the Portu- 
guese drama does not enter into the 
design of these papers. The ‘ Cas- 
tro” has been translated more than 
once into English, and also into French. 
He produced two comedies, “ Bristo ” 
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and ‘The Jealous Man,” which, 
though having some comic scenes, and 
having been favourably received at 
Court, are not vitally and essentially 
comic; on the contrary, to the taste 
of these days they must appear te- 
dious. 

** Colomba ” is the name of a legen- 
dary poem by Ferreira, celebrating the 
escape, by miracle, of a female saint 
called Colomba, from the wild love of 
a savage Moorish King. We have 
not seen it; but its only merit is said 
to lie in its diction. He endeavoured 
to imitate the ancient Greek epigram, 
but without much success. His imi- 
tations and translations from Ana- 
creon do not catch the character of the 
original. The best of them is consi- 
dered to be the Ode in which Cupid 
transfixes Mars with his arrow, adapt- 
ed from the Greek ode commencing 
thus :— 


O avsg o rng Kuénons.—x. ¢. 2. 


But Ferreira’s imitation, which is in 
the octaves of the Italian poetry, moves 
too slowly; it has not the quick, 
sparkling glow of Anacreon’s lines, 
which may be compared to a streamlet 
glittering in the sun as it runs along. 

The first collective publication of 
Ferreira’s poems appeared in 1557, 
when he was but twenty-nine years of 
age. From that time a brilliant pros- 
pect opened before him: he enjoyed 
the honours of a University and a 
Court, and might have flattered him- 
self with the idea of a long and pros- 
perous career. But he was destined 
to furnish another among the many 
examples of soaring earth-born hopes, 
suddenly arrested in their flight, and 
flung into an untimely grave. In 
1569 the plague (brought in a ship 
from the Tan broke out in Lis- 
bon, and carried offnumbers. Amon 
its victims was Ferreira, who thus die 
at the early age of forty-one, in the 
zenith of his reputation, and but twelve 
years after his first publication. 

Innumerable encomiums on his me- 
mory were published by various writers, 
and he was buried, with much honour, 
in the Church of the Carmelites in 
Lisbon: on his tomb, now much de- 
faced, was engraved an epitaph, in 
rather prosaic Latin verse. 

Barbosa Machado (Biblioteca Lusi- 
tana) says nothing of Ferreira having 
ever married, though he mentions that 
his son, Miguel Leyte Ferreira, col- 
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lected and edited all his father’s works 
after his death. 

Diogo Bernardes, the most intimate 
friend of Ferreira, was the son of Diogo 
Bernardes Pimenta, and brother of the 
Rev. Father Augustine of the Cross, a 
Monk of the celebrated Carthusian 
Convent of Arrabido, near Lisbon, who 
was himself a poet, and a man of great 

iety. Diogo was born at Ponte de 
oo a small town in the province of 
Entre Douro e Minho, on the banks 
of the Lima, a river which, as the young 
poet grew up, rooted itself in his ima- 
gination and his heart. He delighted 
to make constant mention of it in his 
verses, and called after it a collection 
of his poems, *‘ The Lima,” “ Flowers 
of the Lima,” and ‘“* Various Rhymes 
of the Lima :” hence he is frequently 
called «* The Limian.” 

This river took its firm hold upon 
his fancy from the circumstance of its 
having been called by the ancients 
«« Lethe,”* or the River of Oblivion. 
It is recorded in ancient history, that 
when the Lusitanians revolted against 
the Roman sway, and Decimus Brutus 
marched against them with his troops 
through the north part of the country, 
when his legions reached a ford of the 
Lima (then called Lethe), and were or- 
dered to cross it, the soldiers halted, 
and refused to obey, fearing that, if 
they crossed the Waters of Oblivion, 
they would lose all memory of their 
friends, and of their beloved and ho- 
noured country. Decimus Brutus re- 
monstrated with them, but in vain. 
At length, remembering that example 
is more powerful than precept, and 
that to soldiers it is better to say 
** come on” than “ go on,” he snatched 
a standard from the hands of its bearer, 
plunged into the river, reached the op- 
posite bank, and from thence called to 
each soldier in his band by name, thus 
proving that he still retained his me- 
mory. His men, convinced by demon- 
stration that the waters did not possess 
the dreaded quality ascribed to them 
by superstition, immediately, and with 
loud cheers, followed the example of 
their general. 

Diogo Bernardes received a good 
education, was skilled in arts and 
sciences, and early displayed a poetic 
taste, especially for pastoral poetry, 
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whence he has been called the Portu- 
guese Theocritus. His life, however, 
it appears, was clouded, even from 
boyhood, by many adverse circum- 
stances, cares, and sorrows, to which 
he alludes in an epistle in his ‘* Lima,” 
addressed to a friend and native of his 
own province, George Bacarrao Al- 
ferez :— 


With tyrant hand misfortune did enslave me 

From the first hour I breath’d this vital 
air ; 

A cradle rude, and bitter milk she gave me, 

Grief for my nurse, for my companion, Care. 


He soon achieved fame in his native 
province by his poetry, which, though 
of a less polished style than Ferreira’s, 
has much more poetic feeling, more 
tenderness and simplicity, and is more 
congenial to human sympathies. He 
was induced to leave his beloved Lima 
for the shores of the Tagus, in order 
to seek preferment in the capital. 

At Lisbon he formed an attachment 
to a lady, whom he celebrates as ‘¢ Syl- 
via.” The attachment did not add to 
his happiness. We are not acquainted 
with its details, or the cause of its ter- 
mination; but he appears to have re- 
turned, at least for a time, in order to 
forget his sorrow on the margin of his 
native ‘‘ Lethe.” He speaks of this 
ill-fated love in an epistle to Ferreira, 
when requesting the latter to aid his 
poetic essays with his advice. 


EXTRACT. 
There, where the Tagus loses tide, and name,t 
And freshness, Love robb’d me of life’s best 
days, 
And chang’d me to a stone, plant, water, flame. 
1 sce it now—back on the truth I gaze, 


Love, without aid, works his enchantments 
well; 
The herbs and words of wizards doth re- 
fuse ; 
Nor aught doth reck of Circe’s magic spell, 
Though stamp’d with fame by Homer's 
epic muse. 


Now from Love’s madness freed (the fire has 
died, 
The chain is broke), to Heaven I raise 
my strain; 
I’ve drank from native Lima’s Lethe-tide, 
And, from past wreck renew’d, am blithe 
again. 


* In Africa, near the extremity of the Syrtes, ran a Lethe, whose course being for some 
distance subterranean, originated the idea of the classic river of the Internal Regions. 
+ He means the port where the Tagus loses itself in the sea. 
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Repentant of the time mis-spent, I seek 
Well to redeem the rest, if this I might: 
Then let thy pow’rful muse aid mine, the 

weak, 
That totters onwards towards Parnassus’ 
height. 


Lone by soft murmuring Lima oft I stray, 
And sing how Love's illusions can deceive; 
Or celebrate in many a pastoral lay 
The soft serenity of summer eve. 


Amid the woods sometimes I hear the swain 
Lament his nymph’s disdain, or broken 


troth ; 

He chides the coy and bright-hair’d one in 
vain; 

I stand embower’d, and smile unseen at 
both.* 


. . . . . 


One prayer I breathe—peaceful to live, and 
free 
From stain of sin: then, when Life’s bonds 
are riven, 
To pass away e’en so as best may be 
Approv’d on earth, accepted found in 
heaven. 


The following amatory poem was 
most probably inspired by * Silvia,” 
during the time of the poet’s thraldom. 
It deviates from his usual simplicity— 


TO LOVE,—A CANZON, 


Love, that hast taught my soul to know 
The fervour of thy warmest glow, 
The sacred fire that purifies the heart— 
Love, that hath pour’d upon my sight 
New rays of thy resplendent light— 
Hear now my prayer, and one kind boon 
impart. 
I sing of her whose beauties seem 
Heaven-born alone to be ; 
Then teach me straius more worth 
my theme, 
More worthy, Love, of thee. 
Inspire me with immortal tones, and raise 
Thy voice with mine to hymn that bright 
one’s praise. 


To sing of beauty rare as this 
To thee, oh, Love, is pride and bliss— 
What higher boast or glory could be thine ? 
For lavish Nature gave to her 
The prize o’er each competitor, 
And brightest o’er the brilliant bade her 
shine. 
No nymph, in golden days of old, 
Could her just honours share ; 
How can our iron age behold 
One with her to compare. 





For her I'd gladly die—such death to me 
Were sweeter far than Life’s best joys can be. 


Exalt my songs, inspiring Love! 
Their own rude native strain above. 
Without thine aid, in whom I breathe 
and live, 
Unequal to my wish, and weak, 
Words could not Aalf my feelings speak, 
Or, silent and abash’d, no utterance give. 
Yet let me sing, so sweet, so true, 
’*T will charm the list’ning ear ; 
I'll sing, oh, beauteous eyes, of you— 
Stars of this mundane sphere. 
But who should marvel at the sweetest lays 
Pour’d forth beneath the influence of your 
rays. 


And would ye that the poet’s pen 
Should leave behind, for future men, 
Some not unworthy scroll to tell your 
fame. 
Turn, turn to me, ye eyes divine, 
With glance more gracious, more benign, 
Your holy light—from heaven its radiance 
came, 
My strains shall flow more sweet 
than e’er 
On Lima’s margin green, 
Or Tagus’ banks; and those who 
ne’er 
Your living charms have seen, 
Shall see them in my numbers—line on line, 
Your power shall purify, illume, refine. 


But if my adverse fate deny 
The blissful boon for which I sigh—- 
If my fond feelings be unshar’d, unblest, 
What can the captive soul, but show, 
In silence eloquent, its woe 
Upon the melancholy brow imprest. 
Yet freely I accept my ill, 
Because its source is dear ; 
Then sometimes look upon me still, 
Ye eyes, so soft, so clear ; 
Nor niggard be of Heaven's large gift, your 
light— 
I seek no more my sorrows to requite. 
Let your kind glance the poet’s song approve ; 
What further grace needs he to ask of Love ? 


When the poems of Camoens first 
appeared, though they attracted no 
admiration from Ferreira, and other 
contemporary students withCamoens at 
Coimbra, Bernardes alone, of the Fer- 
reira school, had the good taste and 
the good feeling to avow publicly his 
high appreciation of them, and to 
point out their merits to others. There 
was some personal friendship between 
Bernardes and Camoens, till the latter 


* We hope the reader will agree with us, that this verse contains a very pretty rural pic- 


ture—a pleasing morceau of pastoral fancy. 
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quitted his native land for India. Ber- 
nardes even took Camoens in many 
respects for his poetic model ; a cir- 
cumstance which has given colour to 
an injurious accusation against the 
former of unscrupulous literary rob- 
bery. Camoens, who considered his 
sonnets and lyrics as very poneeiens 
compared to his epic, often diffused 
them abroad with little care; some of 
them Bernardes was said to have pos- 
sessed himself of, and to have publish- 
ed them as his own during the absence, 
and after the death, of the great poet. 
This imputation, of which there is no 
bona-fide proof, caused Diogo Bernar- 
des to be depreciated far below his 
merits, for a long time after his de- 
cease. By some critics he was thought 
too smooth and sweet—* all butter and 
honey "—others said he wrote some of 
his verses with ‘¢ frost-bitten fingers ;” 
his faults were considered his own; 
his merits purloined. But later times 
have done him more justice; the ac- 
cusation against him is not held to be 

roved, and his poems have become 
favourites among the literary and read- 
ing classes of his countrymen. 

, Sosa married (at what period 
we are not informed) a lady of high 
birth and great merit; but marriage 
did not dispel the clouds that darkened 
his horizon; on the contrary, new cares 
and troubles supervened, which dis- 
turbed his mind so much, that they 
greatly interfered with his literary pur- 
suits, as he complained in an epistle to 
Don Manuel de Coutinho. 

Diogo Bernardes was patronised at 
the Portuguese Court before Ferreira 
appeared there; and he continued 
there after the death of the latter, in 
1569, on which occasion he wrote an 
elegy, addressed to Pedro Andrade de 
Caminha, from which we extract the 
following fragment :— 


ON THE DEATH OF FERREIRA. 


Nymphs of bright Tagus, that with snow did 
cover 
The earth, with sable veil the starry skies, 
Lamenting for the Muses’ faithful lover— 
Come to the grave where your lost trea- 
sure lies. 


Come — the green laurel, myrtle, ivy twin- 
ing 
Wreath his cold stone ; 
flow'rets gay : 
Bright in his soul a light divine was shining— 
Bring ye mementos of this mournful day. 


he once loved 
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Call here the Muses, bid the young Loves 
follow ; 
Bring gifts Arabian to his honour’d 
shrine; 
Chant ye meet strains — nor be thou mute, 
Apollo, 
Resound his praise, for oft he sang of 
thine. 


High o’er his tomb hang ye his lyre sus- 
pended, 
His sweet-toned golden lyre, memorial of 
his fame ; 
Place ye beside it Cupid’s bow, still bended, 
And the bright arrows Beauty loves to aim. 


Beauty and Love, with him your names 
have faded ; 
Who could like him of Beauty’s lustre 
sing ? 
Who could like him, with gentle peace per- 
vaded, 
Steal from Love’s war, Love's victory, 
the sting ? 


Oh, thou true heart, thy native Muses lov- 
ing, 
Thou wert for us what Homer was for 
Greece— 
What Virgil was for Rome — thy country’s 
glory proving : 
Prais’d be thy memory, thou faithful Por- 
tuguese ! 


While Diogo Bernardes was at the 
Court of Lisbon, events were ripening 
into a national calamity, in which our 
poet bore his own share of personal 
suffering. In 1557, King John III. 
died, leaving as his successor his grand- 
son Sebastian, the only and posthumous 
child of the Prince of Portugal, Don 
John, who died of consumption but 
two months after his marriage with 
Joanna, sister of Philip II. of Spain. 
The royal widow had been recalled to 
Spain by her brother, for reasons of 
state, and the boy-king was left to the 
care of his grand uncle, Cardinal Don 
Henry, and of his grandmother, the 
Queen Dowager of Portugal, the 
Regent of the kingdom. As the boy 
grew, his mother and the Cardinal mu- 
tually endeavoured to prejudice him 
against each other; and thus both lost 
their proper influence over him, and 
he fell into the hands of worthless de- 
signing favourites, who flattered his 
naturally martial inclinations, assuring 
him that military glory was the bright- 
test merit ina king. And the Jesuits 
placed about him by the Cardinal im- 
es him with the idea that both 

is duty and his glory required him to 
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make war on unbelievers, to extend 
his dominions for the sake of extend- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church. A 
crusade in Africa, then, against the 
Moors, became his cherished project. 

In November, 1574, he sent an em- 
bassy to his uncle, Philip of Spain, on 
the subject of his wenie intentions. 
The ambassador was Pero de Alca- 
zova, the secretary of state, and a pa- 
tron of Diogo Bernardes, whom he 
took with him as secretary to the em- 
bassy. 

Atlength, June 17, 1578 (Sebastian 
being then 24), he mustered his army. 
The people were sullen and discon- 
tented, but the nobles and gentry flock- 
ed to the royal standard as the surest 
means of pleasing the king. Among 
the number was Diogo Bernardes, 
though he was then past the prime of 
his youth, and was declining in the 
autumn of life. And farther to gratify 
Sebastian, all the nobles and Fidalgos 
prepared for an anticipated triumph, 
and adorned their dresses, and the 
trappings of their horses, in an extra- 
vagant manner with gold and gems, 
especially those persons who had fought 
in the Portuguese wars in India, and 
had gained rich spoils ; a circumstance 
to which Bernardes afterwards feel- 
ingly alluded in one of his elegies. At 
this juncture, however, he wrote a 
sonnet full of hope and exultation. 
The army amounted to 15,000 men, 
including 5,700 foreigners, and 500 
Portuguese volunteers. 

They embarked on 29th of June, 
amid the tears and mournful silence of 
the people ; and Sebastian left his king- 
dom without money, without gentry, 
and his throne without an heir. 

They arrived at Tangier, and were 
met by Mahomet with reinforcements, 
and determined to besiege Laracha.* 
But instead of keeping near the sea, 
and within reach of his ships, Sebastian, 
contrary to the counsel of those best 
qualified to advise, resolved on march- 
ing into the interior of the enemy’s 
country. Near Alcacer-quivert, in the 
plain watered by the ‘Dew Lucuz, 


* On the coast of Fez. 


tT This is sometimes written Alcazer-seguer and Alcazer-kibir, 
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Muley Moloc came up to the Portu- 
guese with an overwhelming force of 
above 60,000 men; and he was also 
reinforced by the arrival of his brother 
Hamet with his troops. Muley Moloc 
was dying of fever, but caused himself 
to be carried in a litter, from which he 
, se his orders to his officers. He 
rew up his forces in the form of a 
crescent, gave the command to his bro- 
ther, and desired his litter to be placed 
a little in the rear, for he felt his end 
rapidly approaching, but he was anxious 
for the fate of a battle on which his 
brother’s succession depended. 

The battle commenced, August 4th, 
1578, with furious cannonading. The 
Portuguese charged with horse and 
foot, and from their desperate valour 
were at first victorious. A body of 
Moors were driven back to the station 
of Muley Moloc, who, burning with 
indignation, threw himself from the 
litter, mounted on horseback, rallied 
the Moors with his dying breath, led 
them on, and retrieved the day. Then, 
overcome by the exertion, he fainted, 
and was replaced in his litter; on his 
recovery he charged his attendants to 
keep his death a profound secret, lest 
it should discourage his soldiers, laid 
his finger on his lip to enjoin silence, 
and expired.t The Moorish cavalry 
wheeled round, and surrounded the 
whole Portuguese army. The right 
wing of the Portuguese horse, attacked 
front and rear, made a brave defence, 
but were forced back upon the Ger- 
mans, who were advancing, and was 
broken into confusion from which it 
could not recover. Sebastian, who 
was wounded in the shoulder, now 
headed the infantry, and repelled the 
Moors up to their cannon, but were in 
turn repulsed by the enemy’s horse, 
and the disorder in the Christian ranks 
became general. The mercenaries were 
surrounded and cut to pieces. The 
King endeavoured to rally his own 
troops, but in vain. Sebastian? had 
three horses killed under him; he was 
summoned to yield by the-Moors, who 
promised to preserve his life. «But 


It is on the sea coast of 


Fez, on the south side of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

¢ Similar to the heroism of Muley Moloc was that of Marshal St. Arnaud, who, though 
feeling the hand of death (by an incurable malady) upon him, headed the French in the 
battle of the Alma, and remained twelve hours in his saddle, though at one time so weak as 


to require the support of a trooper at each side, 
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who will preserve my honour ?” was his 
reply. His soldiers saw the standard 
of Don Edward de Menezes, took it 
for the royal banner, flocked to it, 
and left the King almost alone, accom- 
anied only by Gonzalo Chacon, a 
Bastilian, the Count Vimioso, Chris- 
toval Tavora, Nuno de Mascarenhas, 
and one or two other Portuguese. 
One Fidalgo put a handkerchief on 
the point of a sword and claimed quar- 
ter for the King, but he was killed 
while speaking by the Moors, as were 
all that small group except Nuno de 
Mascarenhas; and he was taken pri- 
soner, and subsequently brought before 
Hamet, to whom he related that Se- 
bastian also was made prisoner; but 
the Moors quarrelling about their 
rights in him, one of their officers rode 
up and ended the dispute by killing 
the King. 

The rout was complete; the camp 
was pillaged; 8,000 soldiers were slain; 
the noblest men of Portugal were dead 
or prisoners. 

Tamet approaching the litter of 
Muley Moloc to congratulate him on 
the victory, first learned his death, and 
was immediately proclaimed his suc- 
cessor by the Moorish troops. Then 
inquiring the fate of Sebastian, and 
being informed by Don Nuno de Mas- 
carenhas that the King was slain, he 
ordered a search to be made for the 
royal corpse. Two days afterwards a 
body wholly naked, mangled with 
seven wounds, completely disfigured 
by the trampling of horses, swoln, and 
partly decomposed by the heat of the 
sun, was dragged from under a heap 
of bodies near the spot where the King 
was said to have been slain, and was 
declared by Sebastian de Resende, one 
of the royal pages, to be the corpse of 
his unfortunate master. It was sent 
to Hamet, to whom other Portuzuese 
captives expressed their belief that it 
was indeed all that remained of Don 
Sebastian; and Hamet caused it to be 
oe in the house of a Jew in 


cer-quiver. ‘Thence it was subse- 


quently obtained by Philip I1.’of Spain, 
e 


and buried at Belem with the prece- 
ding Kings of Portugal. 
et the fate of Sebastian has ever 
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been a mystery. The supposed body 
is admitted by all the historians of the 
time to have been unrecognisable. 
The page, Resende, and the other 
Portuguese witnesses, were believed by 
many to have pretended to recognise it 
in order to call off pursuit from their 
defeated monarch, whom they knew to 
be a fugitive; and the statement of 
Nuno de Mascarenhas was thought to 
have been fabricated for the same pur- 
ee The Prior de Crato, Sebastian’s 

insman (and heir, could he have 
proved himself the legitimate son of 
the Infant Don Luis), always main- 
tained that the King had survived the 
battle. And sieael persons affirmed 
that he had escaped from the Moors 
who were pressing on him, and that 
they had seen him making for the river 
subsequently to the time at which 
Mascarenhas affirmed he had been 
slain. A large part of the Portuguese 
nation refused to credit his death, but 
long and fondly cherished the belief 
that he would reappear among them, 
Nay, a kind of sect called Sebastianists 
long existed (indeed we believe is not 
yet quite extinct), who maintained 
that he still lives* with an enchanted 
life, or supernaturally preserved, and 
will reappear to deliver Portugal in 
some day of its utmost need. 

Diogo Bernardes had been made 
prisoner by a Moor, who carried him 
away into the mountains, where he en- 
dured a rigorous captivity, embittered 
by the knowledge of his country’s ruin, 
and by the remembrance of the many 
dear friends he had seen so miserably 
perish. He poured forth his sorrows 
in several elegies, one of which we 
shall here translate. In these lays of 
his captivity, there are often points of 
resemblance with the “ Tristia” of 
Ovid, written during his exile in Pon- 
tus— 


ELEGY.——IN CAPTIVITY. 


I, who my strains of love in freedom sang 
To Lima’s sound (soft-voiced, regretted 
river), 
A captive now weep to the iron clang 
Of chain that wounds my naked foot, 
where never 
In these rude scenes can tears to pity move— 
Where all unhonour’d and unknown is Love. 


* A like popular belief long existed among the Scots relative to James I., slain at Flodden ; 
among the Britons, concerning King Arthur; among the Irish, of a hero, called Dharra 
Dheeling ; among the Swiss, concerning their three champions; and the Germans, about 

barossa. 
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Alas! that Death hath left me still to live— 
This misery within whose grasp I languish, 
Exceeds the sharpest pang that Death could 
give; 
And thou, ob, melancholy Day! thine 
anguish 
Ceasing when feeling ceas’d with life, amid 
Oblivion’s depths would be for ever hid. 


Thou Sun! why didst thou not thy rays 
veil o’er, 
Nor see the grass, that by thine own fierce 
glowing 
Was scorched, all wet with Lusitanian gore ; 
Ay, royal gore, its precious life-drops 
flowing. 
Such mournful sight with pity might im- 
press 
Hearts fierce as beasts that roam the wil- 
derness. 


Ah, Monarch! nought thy youth, thy 
strength avail'd, 
Thy royalty, thy courage, dangers braving ; 
Thy martial genius, tried and prov’d, hath 
fail’d 
To be thy guard, from crimson slaughter 
saving ; 
From hand remorseless arm'd with steel and 
fire, 
From cruel hearts inflam'd by deadliest ire. 


Against thee Mars conspir’d—in yonder field 
Had’st thon as victor stood, enwreath’d 
with glory, 
His fame full well he knew to thine should 
yield, 
Thy name obscuring his in future story. 
The Lusian sway, that thou wouldst fain 
extend, 
Expir’d with thee, doom'd with thy days to 
end. 


Thy bands, buoy’d by thine own ill-founded 
trust, 
Went forth with thee— what wrought 
their undeceiving ? 
The foe’s keen sabre, and the lance’s thrust. 
They went as though the peril unperceiv- 
ing, 
Veil’d by thy will (peril so clear to see), 
That with thy daring theirs should equal be. 


Hap how it might, self-seeking spirit ! lost 
Is thine ambition ’mid thé winds of hea- 
ven ; 
Would that to thee alone so dear it cost ! 
And thou must give, if not already given, 
Account to the Eternal Judge, whose ear 
Nought of dissembling or of false will hear. 


- nae 
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On yon red plain the lowly and the proud, 
The strong, the weak, are undistinguish’d 
lying, 
By Death made equal—Death, who thus al- 
low’d 
By Heaven's decree, his fatal dart fast 
flying, 
Hath wrought at once on all the doom of 
fate, 
Nor suffer’d them life’s natural term to wait. 


Lost sons of Portugal! the true and brave, 
Who mourns not this vast unimagin’d 
slaughter ? 
Ye lie (by hostile earth denied a grave) 
Expos’d beside the witiding Lucuz’ water ; 
Or find a tomb in maw of savage beast, 
Or rav’ning birds that make the dead their 
feast. 


But little reck ye now of funeral rite, 
In yon blest realms to which ye have 
ascended 
To sit on thrones; ye spirits pure and bright, 
For you adversity and carte have ended ; 
For you all human bonds are burst, and ye 
Have soar'd from earth, no more your 
prison, free. 


Friends, with whom I adventuring luckless, 
bore 
Part in all perils to your lot were given, 
Now I have lost you, nought can cheer me 
more— 
Your comrade, I in the hot fight have 
striven : 
But at the elose, heaven oped for you its gate, 
And chain’d me here to mourn my captive 
state. 


All that I view around augments my pain ;* 
The sun departing leaves me sunk in 
sorrow, 
And finds me sad when he retiris again— 
1 bathe with useless tear-drops, Eve and 
Morrow, 
The rugged foot of this steep savage rock, 
Whose haughty frown seems but my woe 
to mock, 


Still, lovely to my troubled thoughts shall 
seem 
My own regretted Lima, dear for ever ; 
E’en if Oblivion’s spell be in its stream, 
It hath no power on me, forgetting never— 
Its soft low murmur could not lull to rest 
Remembrance ever wakeful in my breast. 


* “Sive locum specto, locus est inamabilis, et quo 
Esse potest totus tristius orbe nihil.” 


Ovip, Tristia, lib. v., Eleg. 8, 
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If on that silvery sand, those verdant banks, 
To tread once more, heaven in its bounty 
grant me, 
Spar’d from a bloody death in War's dread 
ranks, 
Free, but not glad (no more can joy 
enchant me), 
Tll mourn in song the griefs by others known, 
F’en as a captive now I mourn my own. 


Bernardes was at length ransomed, 
and returned to his country. After 
the death of Henry, the Cardinal- 
King, when Philip II. of Spain had 
established by force of arms his claim 
to the Portuguese crown, Bernardes 
received, in 1583 or '84, the appoint- 
ment of gentleman-in-waiting in the 
household of the Archduke Albert of 
Austria, Viceroy of Portugal for 
Philip, whose daughter he had mar- 
ried. Camoens would not have 
brooked to receive favours from the 
foreign despots who had destroyed the 
freedom and nationality of his coun- 
try; he was grief-smitten when he 
heard of the ruin at Alcazer-quiver, 
and exclaimed, “ At least I shall not 
outlive my country ;” and in the 
course of the following year he died 
broken-hearted in an hospital. 

The mind of Diogo Bernardes, im- 
pressed by his many cares, and his 
unfortunate adventures, and influenced 
by the example of his pious brother, 
Augustine of the Cross, took a reli- 

ious bias, and the poems of his later 

ays were all, or almost all, devotional. 
They were published in a collection of 
his verses, entitled, “‘ Various Rhymes 
to the Good Jesus.”” We shall trans- 
late one of them, written in the old 
national Portuguese Endechas, a kind 
of plaintive verse, in stanzas of four 
short lines: — 


ENDECHAS. 


TO THE SOUL, 


Soul, why self-deceiving, 
Self-forgetting be? 

To mortal life thus giving 
Triumphs over thee. 


Life maltreats, betrays thee, 
Yet thou lov’st it—why 

E’en for that which slays thee 
Dost thou gladly die? 


All that Life requiring, 
Seeks, or can obtain, 

Given to its desiring, 
Were but brief and vain. 


Whence proceeds the erring 
And perverted will, 

To certain good preferring 
But too certain ill? 


Vain opinions choosing, 
Or bowing to their sway, 
Reason’s *hest refusing, 


Self-will to obey. 


Soul, reform thine errors, 
Bid wild wishes cease ; 
Think what waits thee—terrors, 
Or eternal peace. 


Soul, ere sad thou fleest 
Hence, by self o’erthrown, 
Think on all thou seest, 
All thou ’st seen and known. 


Ills in fresh profusion 
Years fast rolling bring ; 

And from each delusion 
Thousand others spring. 


Deadly foes surround thee, 
And thy pathway hem ; 

Ah! they ’ve heedless found thee 
Of thyself and them, 


Soul, on what relying ? 

What thy trust ? whence born ? 
Are not hopes fast flying 

On the wings of Morn ? 


Joys like flowers late blooming 
(But of quick decay), 
Pinions light assuming, 
Pass like winds away. 


And with them for ever 

Care’s dark wings they ‘ve ta’en 
Care can quit us never, 

But must here remain, 


Death in life enfolds us, 

Nought from death can save ; 
Now the cradle holds us, 

Now the narrow grave. 


Death wars on, unsated ; 
Poor and rich must fall ; 

All from earth created— 
Earth must cover all. 


Thousand paths we follow 
That to errors lead, 

Errors hurtful, hollow, 
Prov’d when past remede. 


Take, my soul! take duly, 
For thy Future thought ; 
Heedless spirits truly 
Ne’er can profit aught. 
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Death and judgment—ponder 
Wisely theme like this ; 

Crown of glory yonder— 
There the dark abyss. 


Look on heaven, whose splendid 
Light thou yet may’st share ; 

Think who once descended 
Thence to raise thee there. 


We shall conclude our specimens 
from Bernardes with one of his reli- 
gious sonnets, altering its peculiar* 
address to an invocation of the Al- 
mighty, in order to adapt it to general 
acceptance :— 


DEVOTIONAL SONNET. 


Thou Holy One! when shall my bosom glow 

With fire divine? when, when shall I 
refuse 

Each vain desire and dream the world 
pursues, 

Content the love of thee alone to know. 

Oh! had I wings to soar above this low 
Dim earth, from all its bonds for ever free, 
To reach thy heaven, where nought of 

pain can be, 

Nor blighted hopes, nor sighs, nor tears of 

woe— 
But he doth live unworthily, whose heart 

Divides the love that wholly is thy due ; 

Ah, when I see how good, how pure thou 
art, 

And my own errors and my weakness view, 
I feel I merit not to love thee—none 
Can serve thee well who love not thee 

alone, 


The works of Diogo Bernardes are 
the collections called ** The Lima,” 
containing his eclogues and epistles ; 
«Various Rhymes, or the Flowers of 
the Lima;” ‘* Various Rhymes to the 
Good Jesus,” containing his devotional 
and moral poems; “ Elegy on the 
Death of Ferreira ;” several sonnets, 
eclogues, epistles, canzons, and an 
ode, in a MS. Cancionero, collected in 
1577, by Father Pedro Ribeiro, and 
preserved in the library of the Portu- 
guese Cardinal de Sousa. At one 
time he contemplated writing a history 
of the Kings of Portugal, but aban- 
doned his intention from want of 
encouragement, 
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Bernardes died at an advanced age, 
in 1596, having outlived his country, 
and all his cotemporary friends, except 
his brother, Augustine of the Cross, 
who dedicated an elegy to his memory, 
and survived him twenty-three years. 
Our poet was buried in the Church of 
the Nuns of Santa Anna, near the 
spot where Camoens was laid, without 
a stonet to say where rested the 
greatest of Portuguese poets. Ber- 
nardes has been highly praised by 
many writers, foreign as well as 
native; and is honourably mentioned 
by Lope de la Vega in his ‘* Laurel of 
Apollo.” 

Prepro Anprape pe Caminna, the 
personal friend of Ferreira and Ber- 
nardes, less gifted than either, and less 
adventurous than the latter, enjoyed a 
tranquil and monotonous existence, 
exempt from the vicissitudes ex- 
perienced by Bernardes. Like his 
friends, he made his way at the Court 
of Lisbon, where he obtained the ap- 
pointment of gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. He was especially patronised 
by Don Duarte, natural son of John 
III., a young man of eminent talents, 
virtues, and piety, who was introduced 
at court by his royal father in 1554, 
when he was nineteen. His good qua- 
lities conciliated the affections of even 
the Queen and her children; and he 
had commenced a work on Portuguese 
when he died, universally lamented, at 
the age of twenty-eight. But even at 
that early period of his life he had at- 
tained the dignity of Archbishop of 
Braga,t Primate of Portugal, with a 
diocese containing 1,200 parishes, and 
worth 40,000 ducats a-year. Caminha 
commemorated his young patron in an 
epitaph, which has, however, no par- 
ticular merit. 

Caminha’s great ambition was to 
imitate Ferreira in correctness and ele- 

ance of language; but he was not, 
like Ferreira, a classical scholar, and 
was deficient in inspiration — he was, 
in fact, more a man of literary tastes 
than of poetic genius. His style is 
sometimes obscure, his sentiments want 
strength and elevation, and his ideas 


* In the original, it is addressed to the Virgin Mary. The frequent repetition of the word 
love, in this sonnet, is an example of the style of the early Portuguese poets, who delighted 
in dwelling pointedly on some particular word or idea, as emphatic. 

t In sixteen years after his death, a monument to his memory was erected by an admirer 
of Camoens’ poetry. 


¢ Braga is 180 miles north of Lisbon, in a fertile and pleasant country of the province of 
Entre Minho e Douro. 
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are limited, His eclogues are cold and 
tedious; but his odes are commended 
for simplicity and grace. His epistles 
have animation and variety; and his 
talent was of a didactic cast, well suited 
to that kind of composition ; but they 
are inferior in thought to the epistles 
of his model Ferreira. He wrote up- 
wards of eighty epitaphs, which are 
little more than laudations, sometimes 
re sometimes commonplace, of 

is learned friends, or of great men. 
He composed also about 250 epigrams 
in imitation of the grave Greek epi- 
gram, many of which are esteemed 
among the best of his effusions. Like 
Ferreira, he was not a popular poet ; 
his admirers were confined to critics, 
and men of reading: his poems, there. 
fore, were only circulated in MS. dur- 
ing his life, and after his death fell 
gradually into oblivion; but about 
fifty or sixty years ago they were re- 
covered, and printed by the Royal 
Society of Lisbon. 

It is remarkable that Caminha never, 
in any of his writings, named (or even 
alluded to) his great contemporary 
Camoens, while he extolled the in- 
feriors of that true poet ; —a proof of 
either exceeding bad taste or bad feel- 
ing. Caminha survived his admired 
Ferreira twenty-four years, dying in 
1594, at Villa Viciosa,* a strong town 
in Alentejo, then the residence of the 
Dukes of Braganza, who had a hand- 
some palace there. We proceed to 
translate a few specimens of Caminha’s 
poems. The following is the commence- 
ment of an elegy on 


WINTER, 
(IN ANSWER 70 FERREIRA'S ELEGY ON MAY.) 


Sweet Summer’s gone — stern Winter comes 
instead— 
Cold, dark, and comfortless, and fraught 
with care ; 
His reign begins with ire, and menace dread ; 
Commotions in the earth, the sea, the air, 
That threaten many a ruin, wreck, and ill ; 
And anxious hearts with sad forebodings fill. 


The winds rage round and round with fury rife; 
All things are shaken, and each element 
At war with each, wages a mingled strife : 
Earth seems as drawn within herself, close 
pent, 
Inert, opprest, and now no more supplies 
Her wonted bvons, but niggard-like denies, 
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Or on her wither'd surface shows at most, 
Dry reed and thistle, briar and naked 
thorn, 
That nought of gladness or of grace can 
boast : 
Gone is the beauty that was wont adorn 
The verdant scene — when thousand varied 
flowers, 
With roses blent, fill'd valleys, gardens, 
bowers. 


Springlet and river now no longer flow 
With summer tide of waters, pure and 
clear ; 
Troubled, and cold, and dark they mourning 
go 
Along their course, through sedges brown 
and sere. 
Hush’d is the music of the leafless groves ; 
The birds are silent all, nor sing their loves. 


Here is one of Caminha’s amatory 
epigrams :— 


THE WOUNDS OF LOVE. 

Wounds in the breast are perilous, 

But fatal when they pierce the heart ; 
How doth it hap that Love can thus 

Strike deep, and leave his poison’d dart 
Yet see his victim living still ?— 
Alas! he joys with cruel skill, 
To make the sufferer life retain— 
For while life lasts shall last Love’s pain. 


A serious opiates in which Echo 


describes herself as ingenious :— 
ECHO. 

My life not in myself but others dwells ; 

I have no body, yet I fill deep dells ; 

My voice is heard, although no voice have I ; 

I hear not, yet to good and ill reply ; 

I ne’er was seen, yet me do all men know ; 

T have no place, and yet to many go. 

Transformed was I in this mysterious guise 

By Love, who view’d my love with angry 
eyes : 

Echo my name, Narcissus, his I lov’d, 

Whose death was mine; my love thus fatal 
prov’d, 


JeronyMo CorrereaL, the fellow- 
student, at Coimbra, with Ferreira and 
his friends, was of noble birth and in- 
dependent fortune. His father, Ma- 
nuel Cortereal, was gentleman in wait- 
ing to King Emmanuel of Portugal ; 
and was appointed by King John LIL, 
in 1524, Governor of the Isles of 
Terceira and St. George. He married 
Donna Brittes de Mendonca, Lady of 


* It lies eighty-three miles S.E. of Lisbon, in a fertile country, having quarries of green 
marble. In the suburbs of the town are (or were) the ruins of a temple of Proserpine, 
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Honour to Catherine (Queen of John 
III.) and granddaughter of the Viscount 
de Valdierma. Jeronymo was their 
third son, and was born at Evora,* the 
capital of the province of Alentejo, 
situated among the mountains in a 
pleasant country. He was early sent 
to the University at Coimbra, where 
he made considerable progress in let- 
ters, arts, and sciences. Lope de la 
Vega, in his ‘* Laurel of Apollo,” calls 
him ‘‘ the learned Cortereal.” He was 
a good musician, and possessed some 
skill in painting. A picture of his, 
representing St. Michael, was long 
preserved in the Chapel of All Souls, 
in Evora. 

Cortereal was of a warlike spirit, 
and accordingly entered into the ser- 
vice of his country and went to India, 
then the theatre of Portuguese glory, 
where he signalised himself by his per- 
sonal bravery, and his military talents ; 
and he obtained the rank of Admiral 
about 1571. He had married Donna 
Louisa de Vasconcellos, daughter of 
George Vasconcellos, Superintendent 
of ete. He returned from 


India; and in 1576 wrote a poem in 
Soe (an infidelity to his vernacular 
Ww 


ich would have shocked Ferreira, 
were he living); it was called the 
‘* Austriada,” and the subject was the 
victory gained by Don John of Aus- 
tria (natural son of the Emperor 
Charles V.) over the Turks, in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, in 1571, in which 
battle Cervantes lost his hand. Cor- 
tereal dedicated his poem to Philip IT. 
of Spain, who wrote him, in aie a 
complimentary letter, in which his 
majesty says, ‘‘you have displayed in 
this work the talents, judgment, and 
other excellent qualities with which 
‘God has endowed you.” 

In 1578, Cortereal joined the ill- 
omened enpeniers of Sebastian to 
Africa; and, like his friend Bernardes, 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner 
by the Moors, with the additional an- 
guish of seeing his heir slain by his 
side. He suffered a very rigorous cap- 
tivity, but at length regained his li- 
berty, and retired to the peaceful 
seclusion of his quinta, or villa, on his 
eae estate of Palma, near 

vora, to which he had succeeded. 
And there, in the society of his wife 
and only surviving child, a daughter, 
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he devoted his leisure to the cultivation 
of the Muses. His quinta was delight- 
fully situated among noble mountains 
and wooded heights; and he chose for his 
Parnassus a seat formed by nature of 
the living rock, on the high pinnacle 
of an eminence, from which he enjoyed 
an extensive, varied, and beautiful 
prospect; and there he sat while he 
was employed in composition, 

After the decease of the old Car- 
dinal-King, Henry, Philip II. laid 
claim to the crown of Portugal, as 
grandson to Emmanuel, by his daughter 
Isabella, wife of the Emperor Charles 
V. Other claimants there were; but 
the principal was Antonio Prior de 
Crato, who asserted himself to be the 
legitimate son of Don Luis, son of 
Emmanuel. A large party of the 
Portuguese (though they knew his pre- 
tensions were false) flocked to his stan- 
dard from hatred to the Spanish yoke ; 
and he waged war for a while with 
Philip. But Portugal was exhausted 
and dispirited—Antonio was defeated, 
and Philip triumphed—and one of the 
first places that submitted to the 
Spaniards was Cortereal’s native city 
of Evora. When Philip visited his 
new dominions, his route lay by Evora, 
and he visited the quinta of Cortereal 
and his Parnassus, and expressed him- 
self greatly pleased with the beautiful 
scenery. 

Cortereal died about 1593 (before Ca- 
minha and Bernardes); and his works 
were eneenes edited by Antonio 
de Sousa, who had married his daugh- 
ter. His writings, beside his Austriada, 
consist of an epic on the second siege 
of Diu; — another called ‘* The Ship- 
wreck of Sepulveda” — an elegy on a 
noble lady of Evora——a poem, in se- 
veral cantos, on the destruction of 
King Sebastian — and another called 
«‘The Epilogue of Celebrated Portu- 
guese Leaders ;” — these two latter 
have, however, we believe, never been 
printed. The epics are in blank verse, 
and were admired in their day; but 
the verdict of later critics is, that 
though containing some fine ideas and 
fine language, they have many bad ~ 
lines, and but little peers and are 
disfigured by being overloaded with 
the classic mythology in the pedantic 
taste of the times, 

The siege of Diu was an inspiring 





* Evora lies sixty-five miles E. by S, from Lisbon, and is an Archbishopric. 
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theme for a Portuguese poet ; for there 
his countrymen displayed prodigies of 
valour and fortitude that are almost 
incredible. Diu, a town and fortress 
in a small island belonging to Guzerat 
(Hindostan), at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Cambay, had come into the 
power of the Portuguese about 1535 ; 
and was besieged unsuccessfully by the 
Mogul army in 1538. But the second 
investing, commenced in 1546, was the 
memorable siege. An army of up- 
wards of 60,000 Indians besieged the 
citadel, defended by a few hundred 
Portuguese, under Don John de Mas- 
carenhas, receiving occasionally a few 
small reinforcements. ‘The siege lasted 
eight months, during which time the 
cannonade was incessant and furious, 
and the assaults frequent and despe- 
rate. But the handful of Portuguese 
were victorious. During the siege the 
Portuguese women worked on the for- 
tifications, encouraged the soldiers, 
and fought valiantly, repelling the as- 
sailants, and several of these heroines 
were killed. At one time 500 of the 
Indians assaulted a bastion, but were 
kept at bay by five Portuguese, till a 
reinforcement of fifteen Fidalgos, un- 
der Mascarenhas, arrived, and these 
twenty men beat offthe enemy. At 
another time the Governor, wishing to 
have a prisoner brought in, that he 
might learn something of what was 
pessing without, a Fidalgo, named 

iogo Anaia Coutinho, d. _.ded by 
a rope, under cover of night, and ap- 
proached the Indian camp; he saw 
two of the enemy conversing together, 
stole upon them, slew one with his 
lance, seized the other, and in spite 
of his vigorous resistance, dragged 
him by main strength to the Portu- 
guese Corps de Garde, and handed 
over his captive to the Governor, 
‘Luen perceiving that the helmet (which 
he had borrowed from a comrade) had 
fallen from his head during his wrest- 
ling with the Indians, he re-descended 
the rope, returned to the scene of his 
f at, and in face of the enemy picked 
up the helmet, and safely regained the 
fortress. 

The work which Cortereal himself 
preferred was his “ Shipwreck of Se- 
pulveda,” founded on the story of Ma- 
nuel de Sousa Sepulveda, an officer in 
the Portuguese army in India, who 


* 
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had married Donna Leonora Albuquer- 
que and Sa, a relative of Cortereal’s 
wife. About 1550, he embarked with 
his wife, whom he tenderly loved, and 
their two children, on board a vessel 
called the St. John. The ro A was 
wrecked near the Cape of Good Hope, 
but the crew and passengers, nearly 
500, were saved. They set out on 
foot to reach Mozambique, notwith- 
standing the great distance ; and dur- 
ing a laborious march of three months, 
fighting their way, they suffered the 
extremities of hunger and thirst, and 
their numbers were reduced by death 
to 130. They reached the states of a 
barbarous chief, named Ofumo, who 
perfidiously affected friendship for the 
strangers, and, telling them that his 
people were jealous of their intentions, 
seeing them armed, persuaded them 
to give up their weapons of defence, 
notwithstanding the experience they 
had had in their constant skirmishes 
with the Africans as they advanced. 
The moment the Portuguese laid down 
their arms they were attacked by Ofu- 
mo and his people, who stripped them 
of all they possessed, and drove them 
destitute into the deserts. Leonora 
and her children died of hunger and 
exhaustion, Manuel, overwhelmed with 
grief, laid them in a lonely grave, then 
wandered away into the forests, and 
was never heard of more. The rest of 
his companions perished one by one; 
two or three of his attendants sur- 
vived, and reached India, where they 
related the melancholy circumstances, 
on which Cortereal founded his poem. 
We subjoin a translation of his de- 
scription of the death of Leonora, with 
which we conclude our paper. 


THE DEATH OF LEONORA. 


He* reached his Leonora, hovering now 

Just at the entrance of Death’s dreaded vale ; 

Her glances dim were wandering round to 
seck 

Him, and him only ; when she saw him near 

She strove her powers to rally, strove to 
speak ; 

But Death her words impeded ; then she gazed 

On him, her loved, her lost, her only friend ; 

Fain would caress him, could not — sunk to 
earth. 

Those eyes, so fatal once to lovers’ peace, 

Now closed in death ; a mortal anguish spread 

O’er that once smiling and angelic face. 

Vanished the rosy tinge—chill, motionless 
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The soft white hand; breathless the ivory 
breast. 

As ’mid the ruins of some antique fane 

A stately statue lies, and ’mid the wrecks 

Still shows how lovely, priceless, once it was, 

Still shows the beauty of the fine profile, 

The limbs so graceful—but inanimate. 

Thus on the desert strand lay Leonore ; 

Her form, like Parian marble, cold and white ; 

Her long and sunny tresses thickly clung 

Dishevelled o’er her, like a modest veil. 


The wretched husband, smit with fierce de- 


spair, 

Trembling through all his frame, and bear- 
ing not 

The heavy burden of o’erwhelming grief, 

Lay down beside the corpse of his belov’d, 

And sadly gazed on that dead loveliness. 

Mournful he thought on that most wretched 
end 

Of their past happiness, whose memory 

Made present grief more deep, more bitter, 
now. 

He passed in sad review (with double grief) 

Their love’s so varied course — troubled at 
first, 
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Auspicious then and bright ; he sadly thought 

How like a shadow fleeted changeful 'Time— 

Then when he deemed upon the topmost verge 

Of Fortune’s wheel he stood — it turned ; he 
fell. 


Convulsed in a long agony he lay, 

Weakened, opprest with grief; at length he 
rose, 

And mute, and weeping sought some fitting 
spot 

Amid the desert for his dear one’s rest. 

His own hands scooped amid the arid sands 

A lone and narrow grave; then his slow steps 

Retracing, in his arms he bore that cold, 

And worn, still lovely and belovéd corse ; 

He laid her down ; her maidens rent the air 

With their wild shrieks at these sad obse- 
quies. 

“©, cruel fate,” they cried, “ why dost 
thou hide 

Such loveliness for ever from our eyes ?” 

They placed her in her long dark home; 
they raised 

The funeral wail; they bathed the spot with 
tears, 

And spoke a solemn and a last farewell. 


M. E. M. 


RECENT TOURISTS IN AMERICA—A MERRY ONE AND A WISE ONE.* 


Wuew a man is about to travel, the 
most important consideration with him 
—next to the all-important one of his 
exchequer—should be the selection of 
his companions. On this depends much 
of the pleasure, the profit— ay, and 
the very character of his travelling. 
If he be counselled by us—and we 
flatter ourselves we know something 
about the subject—he will not asso- 
ciate himself with a moody or a gloomy 
man; your lover, who seeks to free 
himself from the spell of some hopeless 
passion, or one who changes his climate 
that he may flee from his cures, or a 
gentleman who has outrun the consta- 
ble, and would also outrun all his cre- 
ditors; or a fellow whose whole soul 
is in fleshpots, whose thoughts all day 
are of table d’hétes, and whose nights 
are devoted to nightmare and indiges- 
tion. By no means: let him eschew 
such men as he would eschew the fiend 
himself, if he were to offer his com- 


* “Things as they are in America.” 
Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 1854. 


“* Whitlings from the West.” By Abel Log. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 


pany, as Mephistocles offered himself 
to 


aust. But let him look out for 
two associates in especial, and having 
found them, let him procure their 
company at any price—one, a thought- 
ful, contemplative man, with good 
owers of observation, and sufficient 
earning and mental training to be 
able to turn what he sees to good ac- 
count; who shall look at men and 
things as the Ithican did, and so draw 
from all he sees and hears wisdom and 
knowledge—the other, a fellow of lively 
wit and pleasant temper, keen to see 
all that lies on the surface of societ 
and on the face of the land throug 
which he journeys; one in whose com- 
position there shall be a strong tinc- 
ture of the picturesque and a dash of 
the dramatic; who can seize upon all 
that is entertaining in the foibles of 
mankind, as he can upon the irregula- 
rities of the landscape, and who is sure 
to pick up adventures wherever he 
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goes—a man who, as Laurence Sterne 
says, ‘interests his heart in every- 
thing, and who, having eyes to see 
what time and chance are perpetuall 
holding out to him as he journeyet 
on his way, misses nothing he can 
fairly lay his hands on.” Seek out 
two such companions with all diligence, 
O man, who would travel; and when 
you have found them, compel them to 
go, not one mile or twain, with you, 
but the whole of your journey from 
Dan to Beersheba ; so shall no spot be 
barren for you, but you shall ever, as 
you speed along, be merry and wise 
from the moment that you issue from 
the domestic doorposts till you return 
to your household gods. 

e were a upon these thoughts, 
partly by the recollection of some 
pleasant passages in our own days of 
travel, but principally by the perusal 
of the two books which we already in- 
dicated. Were we about to cross the 
Atlantic in the flesh, and wander 
through the Canadas and the United 
States, we could desire no better com- 
panions than William Chambers and 
Abel Log. But as this may not be, 
let us go with them in spirit, and in- 
vite all our readers to be of the 
party. 

There is something not inappropri- 
ate in bringing these two travellers 
together. Each has passed through 
much of the same country, each has 

iven his thoughts to the public, in 

e first instance, through the medium 
of an Edinburgh weekly periogical, 
and each now comes before us in a 
volume produced by an Edinburgh 
publisher. Here, however, the analo- 
gy ceases. Mr. Chambers set out in 
the autumn of 1853, to see things as 
they really were in America, with his 
naked vision and a sober mind. But 
Abel Log went forth laughing from 
the moment that the door closed be- 
hind him at Ivynook, mounting a pair 
of rose-coloured goggles upon his eyes, 
that tinged every object with a warm 
hue, and now and then slightly dis- 
torted them ; and, blessed with a fancy 
so vivid, and a temperament so poeti- 
cal, that we suspect he now and then 
saw things as they were not in Ameri- 
ca. But let that pass—if they were 
not all as Abel says they were, the 
more is the pity. Assuredly, they 
ought to have been so; and we may 
apply to many a pleasant story and 
personal adventure in the ‘* Whit- 


lings,” the Italian adage—‘‘ Se_non e 
vero, e ben trovato.” 

And here we now are, like Garrick, 
between tragedy and comedy — or, ra- 
ther, between ee and fun, 
scarce knowing to which we shall first 
give ear. But William Chambers is 
looking at us with a composed and 
somewhat reproachful countenance, 
having caught us laughing at a sally of 
Abel's, and so we turn to the philoso- 
pher, and look sedate. 

** Come,” says Mr. Chambers, ‘‘ we 
shall take our passage in that noble 
Cunard steamer, ‘The America.’ See 
what a strong, compact vessel she is, 
built wholly in the Clyde, with engines 
of the most erasteccthey workmanship, 
and in the charge of first-rate seamen. 
Everything goes on like clockwork, as 
the saying is, and there is all the regu- 
larity and precision of a man-of-war.” 
Abel Log gave us a poke at the other 
side. ‘* Neyer mind the America,” 
said he, ‘* but come with me in the 
Golightly, Captain Tophamper, 320 
tons per register, and A 1 at Lloyd’s ; 
one gun, fourteen men and a-half. 
What a tight, symmetrical little brig! 
See the pilot sitting upon the combings 
of the after-hatchway, smoking a cigar 
the size of an ordinary belaying-pin. 
There's the chief mate, Mr. Tongs, 

oising his person upon the heel of the 

owsprit, and issuing a variety of very 
vociferous orders, to which no one ap- 
pears to be paying the slightest atten- 
tion. That there is the second mate, 
Mr. Major; he is just now amusing 
himself with ropes-ending a thin boy, an 
operation he is pleased facetiously to 
term, ‘sweetening him up.’ nd, 
hark! do not you hear the crew sing- 
ing as they hoist the mainsail? Never 
mind that leviathan tea-kettle, but pat 
your foot with me into the Golightly.” 

Well, what are we todo? We can’t 
refuse either, and, therefore, we must 
go with both ; and as we are spirit- 
travelling, there is no difficulty in the 
matter. 

Our good friend, Mr. Chambers, 
takes us methodically through the whole 
of The America ! He has an eye that 
nothings escapes, and a mind that 
makes its observations upon every- 
thing. He tells us how much fuel is 
daily consumed, how the whole deck is 
disposed into apartments ; he takes us 
down into the saloon, and through the 
sleeping apartment—even the ladies’ 
dormitories do not escape; he dis- 
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courses upon the manner in which the 
ship is worked; he tells us how the 
passengers spend their time between 
eating, drinking and playing, sinoking, 
talking, reading, lounging, and walk- 
ing, till he convinces us that it is really 
a very pleasant thing to take a run of 
twelve days in a first-class steam liner 
to Halifax. 
«Twelve days!” said Abel Log; 
*¢ why, one has not time to make ac- 
uaintance with his company in twelve 
io. One way or other, we shall take 
over forty tomake Quebec; but then we 
shall be so jolly — such variety, calms 
and storms, lying-to and tossing about ; 
and Captain Tophamper says we shall 
be a nice, snug, agreeable party.” And 
so they were, unless Abel Log draws a 
terribly long bow; and they had as 
much adventure and fun as could well 
be expected to fall to the lot of any 
ship’s crew. And Abel has a charm- 
ing talent for stringing verses together, 
and is a first-rate Sosa at spinning a 
arn. Here’s what he says of a dinner 
in a storm—a very different affair from 
the orderly repast which you take at 
your ease in the America :— 


“Nor shall I soon forget the humours of 
that day’s dinner hour. The table was, of 
course, provided with guards, but they were 
of little use upon the present occasion, as the 
Golightly was one moment erect upon her 
stern, and the next balancing herself upon 
the extreme end of her bowsprit, with her 
keel rather awkwardly exposed. Lurch 
No. 1 carried away the cruet-stand and 
biscuit-tray ; No. 2 knocked the chief mate’s 
head through the panel of one of the ‘state- 
room’ doors; No. 3 cleared off knives, forks, 
and spoons; No. 4, plates, dishes, and mats; 
while No. 5 eloped with the potatoes and 
pickled onions ; and Nos. 6,7, and 8 splash- 
ed the pea-soup into the captain’s face, 
thumped him twice on the brow with the 
ladle, and finally crowned him with the 
empty tureen, an ornament which imparted 
to the features of our skipper a dignity of 
expression that would have quite baffled 
the brush of any of the old masters. But I 
was scarcely less taken with the novelty of 
this scene than with the self-pogsession of 
Mr. Major, the second mate. During the 
struggle he had been hurled violently from 
his chair, and when T turned round some 
time afterwards, wondering why he did not 
resume his seat, I perceived that he had been 
so considerate as to carry away his knive, 
fork, and plate with him, and was now 
quietly finishing his beef in a retired corner 
of the cabin.” —pp. 21, 22. 


Mr. Chambers made but a short 


stay at Halifax, the vessel being ulti- 
mately bound for Boston, but he con- 
trives to make the most of his time. 
He falls in for an agricultural féte, a 
ploughing-match, and a public dinner, 
and speaks very favourably of the 
farming; and, as might be expected, 
the educational institutions were ob- 
jects of his especial attention. We 

ave a great deal of valuable and ac- 
curate information and sensible reflec- 
tions, from our guide, in relation to the 
prospects and capabilities of Nova 
Scotia, which he sums up in the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


“In taking leave of this interesting 
British province, I am glad to be in a posi- 
tion to bear witness to its general progress. 
For some cause, which I am unable to divine 
the Nova Scotians have been spoken of deri- 
sively as Blue Noses, who are in most things 
behind the rest of the world. I have not re- 
frained from lamenting the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which tend to exclude the country 
from the benefits of railway inter-communi- 
cation; and in this, as well as some other 
matters, there is room for amendment. But, 
to give the Nova Scotians their due, the 
wonder is not that they have done so little, 
but so much. In the face of all sorts of 
misrepresentations and sarcasms, they have 
made extraordinary advances as regards the 
fisheries, and coasting and foreign commerce, 
and also the carrying-trade of other coun- 
tries. I find by a late report of the lieute- 
nant-governor that, at the end of 1852, the 
number of vessels registered in the province, 
and actually employed in conducting its 
fishery commerce, and carrying-trade, had 
increased to 2948, with a tonnage of 
189,083; as many as 860 vessels having 
been added in six years. From irregularity 
of surface, sea-indentations, and other phy- 
sical features, the province has no pretension 
to compare herself as a wheat-growing coun- 
try with the lands adjoining the great lakes ; 
but even in this respect, and with a popula- 
tion of only 300,000, ‘she beats,’ says the 
same authority, ‘five of the New England 
states, and twelve of the more recently set- 
tled states and territories.’ ”—pp. 43, 44. 


A run by railway from Boston to 
Montreal introduces Mr. Chambers for 
the first time to American railway tra- 
velling. Here are his first impres- 
sions :— 


“In a large covered terminus a train of 
cars was drawn up, ready to start, with a 
locomotive at their head, across an open 
street; and the whole set off without any 
other protection to foot-passengers than that 
which might be imparted by the warning 
sounds of a bell attached to the top of the 
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engine. And so onward, through town and 
country, here intersecting a village, and 
there crossing a highway, did the train pur- 
sue its way, with no other trace of protection 
for the public, than the very useful piece of 
advice—‘ Look out for the locomotive when 
the bell rings!’ painted in large characters 
on sign-boards at every point of danger. If 
any get themselves killed after this obliging 
hint to mind the bell, they have themselves 
to blame, of course! The cars were of 
considerable length, with a range of win- 
dows, alternating with polished mahogany 
panels along the sides, an ornamental ceil- 
ing, and a flooring of painted cloth. Each 
accommodated fifty-eight passengers, who 
sat, two together, in arm-chairs, covered 
with red plush, in a row on each side, leav- 
ing a passage in the middle, which commu- 
nicated with a door at both ends, The pas- 
sengers faced the engine, but by shifting the 
backs of their seats, they could look in a con- 
trary direction. Outside, at the two ends of 
each car, there was a small platform, whence 
to descend by steps to the ground, and by 
stepping from platform to platform, the pas- 
sengers could move from one car to another 
along the whole train. Each car was pro- 
vided with a stove, which stood in the mid- 
dle on one side, and was heated with billets 
of wood. A recent English tourist speaks 
of the manoeuvring of American travellers to 
secure seats as far from the stove as possible. 
I saw nothing of this kind now or subse- 
quently. The heat was not offensive in any 
train within my experience, though I believe 
it is so occasionally ; and, on the whole, this 
method of heating railway carriages, rude 
as it may be, is certainly better than the 
practice of not heating them at all. In con- 
sequence of the warmth in the cars, the rail- 
way wrapper which had accompanied me 
from England proved an unnecessary incum- 
brance. So much may be said in the 
meanwhile on a subject which will require 
more ample treatment when the railways in 
various states have come under our notice. 
In taking my place at Boston, I observed, 
as on many subsequent occasions, that there 
was only one class; but there was little per- 
ceptible difference as respects the dress or 
orderly demeanour of the passengers, which 
could not, perhaps, be said of such a miscel- 
laneous gathering of English travellers.” — 
pp. 48, 49. 


There is much in these arrangements 
that strikes an Englishman, and seems 
strange. The mixture of company 
would undoubtedly greatly detract 
from the comforts of travelling in our 
own country ; but then we must re- 
member that the distinction of classes 
is not marked so strongly, nor are they 
kept separate by such almost impas- 
sable boundary lines in the New, as in 
the Old country. In other respects, 
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we think our railway directories at 
home might, with great advantage, 
adopt some of those improvements in 
relation to comfort which we see both 
upon lines in America and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. But we must pro- 
ceed, and take a view of Montreal, 
under the guidance of our thoughtful 
companion :— 


“ Half French and half English—a diver- 
sity in manners and dress as well as in 
creeds ; institutions drawn from the coutume 
de Paris and the Parliament of Westmin- 
ster; ancient feudalities and modern privi- 
leges ; traditions of the Sulpicians and re- 
miniscences of Lord Sydenham ; nunneries 
next door to Manchester warehouses ; bar- 
risters pleading in the language of France, 
and a custom-house decorated with the royal 
arms of England; priests in long black 
dresses, and Scotch Presbyterians ; cabmen 
in frieze jackets, fresh from Ireland, and na- 
tive market-carters, in coloured sashes and 
night-caps ; in short, a complication of in- 
congtuities ; the old and new world jumbled 
together, and then assorted according to some 
odd device in social economics.”—pp. 63, 64. 


All travellers who have visited Mon- 
treal have been struck with the beauty 
of the St. Lawrence — its breadth ex- 
tending amilesouth ofthe city, with the 
Vermont hills in the far distance, and 
a fine flat country intervening between. 
Our friend is quite alive to the beau- 
ties of the scenery; but his practical 
mind is quickly directed to utilitarian 
considerations. He is at the long, 
well-built quay, with its commodious 
projecting piers, watching the vessels 
that are coming up the river from 
Quebec or crossing the Channel, 
while others are unloading or taking 
in cargoes. Montreal is the centre of 
considerable banking operations; but 
the whole system seems to be very 
needlessly complicated, by the main- 
tenance of what is termed currency— 
the pound sterling being considered to 
£1 1s. 4d., currency—the consequence 
of which is, that the £5 note has the 
value of £4 only; and a storehouse- 
keeper who asks you seven pence half- 
penny for an article considers himself 
paid by a sixpenny-piece. Mr. Cham- 
bers, in his own matter-of-fact way of 
wishing to call ‘‘ things as they are,” 
ventured to suggest respectfully to a 
colonist the propriety of calling a shil- 
ling a shilling ; but he was told that he 
was treading on dangerous ground, as 
any criticism of the currency would 
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not be endured, and, like a wise man, 
he has left the British Americans to 
manage their own money-reckonings 
according to their own fashion. Both 
our tourists give pretty much the same 
description of the town—tall, massive, 
houses, built of bluish-grey limestone, 
having steep roofs, covered with tin, 
which glitters like burnished silver in 
the morning sun. Neither, however, 
seems much impressed with the archi- 
tecture of the public buildings. Mr. 
Chambers falls foul of the huge Mar- 
ket-house; and Log, while he admits 
that the French Cathedral is an impos- 
ing pile, declares, in his own pleasant 
way, that the two lofty towers seemed 
to have outgrown their strength, and 
had a painful, hobbledehoy look, that 
by no means accorded with his archi- 
tectural taste. A real hot day in 
Montreal must be no joke. Happily 
for Mr. Chambers he visited the city 
in the autumn; but Log was there in 
the dogdays, and if there be but fifty 
per cent. of truth (a very liberal allow- 
ance for a man of Log’s fanciful tem- 
perament) in his humorous description, 
we have a notion that it is just the 
city for salamanders to frequent in 
summer, Listen to him :— 


“The thermometer stood at 95° in the 
shade. The blazing beams of the fierce mid- 
day sun poured down upon the glittering 
roofs of the tin-topped houses, and finding no 
footing there, slipped off in a burning show- 
er upon the throbbing temples and aching 
heads of weary pedestrians below. The new 
white and green paint upon the spruce doors 
and smart window-blinds, bubbled and swell- 
ed up into unsightly blisters; and the heat 
from the smooth flagstones struck through 
to one’s feet as though the pavement were 
an oven bottom, and people walked on it to 
be baked. Ladies listlessly lowering their 
pink parasols, and gazing languidly around 
them, sauntered into cool confectioners’ 
shops for ice-creams ; and gentlemen, loosen- 
ing their limp cravats, and throwing open 
their capacious waistcoats, talked of the 
luxury of cold plunges, and called loudly for 
sherry-cobblers and mint-julep. A mad dog, 
followed by a crowd of men with bludgeons, 
dashed suddenly round a sharp corner, and 
up the street, merely pausing a moment in 
his flight to test the flavour of a fat Jesuit’s 
leg; and a man carrying a heavy load hard 
by fell flat upon his face, sun-struck and 
senseless.”—pp. 130, 131. 


Now, it happened that upon this 
very pleasant noon there took place in 
Montreal a review of two rival com- 
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panies of fire-brigades. These bodies 
are composed entirely of gentlemen, 
and are to be found in every town in 
Canada. They turn out im a very 
dashing style, in scarlet uniforms (we 
suppose that colour is adopted to en- 
able the brigade to deceive the flames, 
and so steal a march upon them, as 
being part of their own body), brazen 
helmets, gleaming axes, and highly- 
polished engines. The two rivals, 
whom Log calls the Fizzers and the 
Spulgers, commence an amicable con- 
test. The body of Christchurch (we 
trust the adage, fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili, had nothing to do in the 
selection) was chosen as the scene of 
action, and against this the pipes of 
the respective engines were directed, 
and to work they went :— 


“ The Fizzers threw their water to a height 
of thirty feet. The Spulgers threw it forty. 
The Fizzers threw it fifty. The Spulgers 
threw it sixty. The Fizzers threw it seven- 
ty. The Spulgers made a prodigious effort, 
and splashed the clock; upon which the 
gentleman who had charge of that piece of 
machinery put his head over the balcony, 
and expostulated, but having his person 
suddenly deluged with the reviving fluid, 
retired precipitately. On this the Fizzers, 
not to be outdone, sprinkled the lower por- 
tion of the spire, when an angry altercation 
ensued between the rival corps, and the hose 
of the Spulgers (probably by accident) was 
pointed at the face of the officer commanding 
the opposition brigade, and some confusion 
was the result, It was altogether a very 
lively and cheering sight —the more so as 
the day was warm — and the ‘ institution’ 
is one which cannot be too highly applauded, 
or extensively patronised.”—p. 131. 


Of the society of Montreal, Mr. 
Chambers speaks favourably, and con- 
siders that it does not differ from what 
one sees in a respectable English town. 
It is a town which is making great 
ee in all social improvements, as 
well as in arts, science, and literature. 
We have a very interesting account of 
a visit paid to a Major Campbell’s 
seignory, about nineteen miles from 
the town, in the valley of the Richelieu, 
during which Mr. Chambers had a 
good opportunity of observing the cha- 
racter and social condition of the ori- 
ginal French settlers. The Major ap- 
pears to be a fine specimen of an ener- 
getic Englishman, who was untiring 
in his benevolent endeavours to im- 

rove the state of his vassal tenants. 
evertheless, our author truly ob- 
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serves, that the system of seignorage 
is entirely out of date in the present 
day, and that the sooner it is abolished 
the better. Indeed we believe that 
sume important changes are likely, ere 
long, to be effected by the legislature 
towards breaking up the seignories, 
which, with the introduction of the 
English tongue amongst the farming 
population, would tend largely to the 
advancement of this fine country. Abel 
Log, too, made his observations on 
Montreal society, but they were of a 
very different nature from those of our 
more serious companion. He seems 
by intuition to have fallen in with all 
sorts of queer people and strange ad- 
ventures. He, too, has a militar 
friend, Colonel Banjo, a fine old fel. 
low, who figures in some very lively 
scenes that tax our credulity not a 
little to ‘receive as gospel. Amongst 
other local singularities he mentions a 
certain sort of after-dinner pleasantry 
which is practised in society :— 


“A lady, on the discovery of a double 
kernel among the almonds upon her plate, 
presents half of it to the nearest gentleman, or 
any gentleman, indeed, whom she chooses to 
honour with her attention. Now, the condi- 
tions upon which this portion of the nut is 
bestowed are these. A day must first be 
suflered to elapse, and then, if the lady can 
contrive to drop unexpectedly upon the gen- 
tleman, and cry (before he himself can get 
the word out, or the penalty would be re- 
versed), ‘ Philippine!’ or ‘ Philippino !’ — I 
do not recollect which —he becomes her 
debtor forthwith for either a bracelet, or a 
watch, or a chain, or a pencil-case, or a 
dress, or some other trinket or article of ap- 
parel. And it singularly enough happens 
that the lady is always the successful party 
on these occasions. No matter how sharp 
and ingenious the gentleman may be, he is 
sure to get outwitted. He may, if open to 
discovery in a public thoroughfare, rush into 
a shop if he pleases; but he will not escape 
so; the lady has a purchase to make, and, 
ére his lips can frame a syllable of the magic 
word, ‘ Philippino’ is her cry. He may, if 
in danger of detection while sitting quietly 
in a room among his friends, secrete himself 
behind the door, if he feel so inclined; but 
that is the most likely place of all others for 
two clieerfully-disposed youtlg people to 
meet, and the precaution avails him nothing. 
He may, tnder similar circumstance, dive 
under a table, or plunge into a cupboard, if 
one be at hand, and he approve of the mea- 
sure ; but there is sure to be some blue-eyed, 
tight-boddiced, laughing cousin, or other ac- 
quaintance, among the company, who de- 
lights in betraying him; and, in fact, do 








what he will, and get where he will, it is 
his fit and proper destiny to be caught, and 
caught he is; and should he chance to have 
two or three responsibilities of a like agree- 
able nature falling due on the same evening, 
he naturally grows a little excited with the 
recreation, and need have a tolerably well- 
stored purse, too, to keep pace with it.” — 
pp. 145, 146. 


Log, of course, becomes entangled 
in an adventure of this nature. At 
Colonel Banjo’s is a certain diminutive, 
keen-eyed little woman, one Julia 


Trinket, who practices upon him 
thus :— 


‘The cloth had been drawn, the wine 
had been pushed about, and the company 
were merry. Suddenly I caught the glance 
of Miss Julia Trinket. I had endeavoured 
not to do so, but it was my fate, and I felt 
like a bird when it encounters the gaze of 
the basilisk. In another moment Luke 
Squiff touched my elbow, and, upon my 
turning round, handed a plate to me. It 
had the two half kernels of a double almond 
upon it. 

‘“«* What are these?’ I asked. 

“* Miss Julia Trinket, sir, begs your ac- 
ceptance of one of them,’ 

“T concealed my chagrin, took the al- 
mond, and bowed to the lady, to betoken my 
acceptation of the challenge. There was an 
instant silence, which was broken by Colonel 
Banjo. 

“*T will bet any gentleman a dozen of 
wine,’ ctied he, laughing, ‘ that Julia wins 
her Philippino.’ 

“* Taken,’ replied a handsome old half- 
pay officer, who sat to my left hand; and 
thereupon that corpulent veteran, whose 
name was Major Bilberry, drew out a red 
memorandum-book, and made an entry of 
the transaction. There was a murmur of 
applause; Miss Julia Trinket’s eye emitted 
another unctuous twinkle ; and, figuratively 
speaking, she was how upon my trail.”— 
p. 151. 


But Log was determined that Major 
Bilberry should wit the dozen of wine, 
and Miss Trinket, of course, was as 
determined that he should lose it. The 
consequence was a series of most skil- 
ful evolutions on the part of the lady, 
and artful dodges on the part of the 
gentleman, which continued during his 
stay in the town. One of them is thus 
pleasantly told :— 


“ As I was leisurely wending my way 
homeward along Notre Dame-street, on the 
very morning of my visit to the Grey Nun- 
nery, I felt somebody grasp my arm, and 
turning round, saw Major Bilberry. He was 
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purple with emotion. ‘Away!’ gasped he; 
‘ you have not a moment to lose.’ He stam- 
mered something further, but I did not catch 
its import, I heard the magic worda, ‘Julia 
Trinket,’ however, and those were sufficient 
to acquaint me with the peril of my situation, 
Within twenty yards of me, chatting to an 
acquaintance, came tripping the diminutive 
lady with the twinkling eyes and compla- 
cent chin. A moment’s delay would have 
proved fatal. By diligently declining all 
invitations to parties at which there was a 
probability of her being present, I had con- 
trived to evade Miss Julia Trinket and her 
Philippino hitherto, and I was determined to 
evade hernow. A close carriage stood near, 
It belonged (I afterwards learned) to a phy- 
sician, who was visiting a patient. I sprang 
into it, closed the door, and the driver, think- 
ing that his master had performed his call 
and got in again, drove briskly away. In 
the space of five minutes the coach stopped, 
the servant jumped down and opened the 
carriage-door, and I, to his utterastonishment, 
emerged from the vehicle. A few words, 
and a half-dollar piece, soon explained mat- 
ters, and the physician (who arrived shortly 
after) accepting my apology, and laughing 
in a very gracious and gentlemanly manner, 
proceeded on his rounds.”—p. 160. 


At length Log is about to leave 
Montreal, and pays his farewell visit 
to the Colonel. He is shown, con- 
trary to the usual custom, into the 
study i 


“Tt was a large apartment, and rather ec- 
centrically furnished. Thete were books ; 
there were statues; there were pictures ; 
there were busts; there were deers’ heads, 
and antelrs ; there were fragments of rocks, 
and fossils ; there were anatomical plates and 
preparations ; there was a part of a mummy 
that had been taken from a necropolis at 
Thebes ; there were some stuffed fish ; there 
were sabres, and pistols, and fowling pieces; 
there was an old hunting-coat, very much 
soiled about the tails; there were spurs, and 
whips, and bows, and spears, and fishing- 
tackle; and, among the rest, there was a 
grotesque old clock, which kept up a dismal 
ticking in a corner, and was suggestive of 
the deepest melancholy. I had never beheld 
so queer an old clock ; and, walking won- 
deringly up to it, regarded the face and 
framework attentively. I next drew out my 
watch and compared the respective times. 
As I did this, my gaze slipped from the dial 
of the machine down to its corpulent body, 
and there, through a little piece of coloured 
glass in the centre of it, I distinctly saw a 
human eye, twinkling villanously, and 
watching my every movement. My first 
act was to recoil a step; my second, to turn 
the key of the clock-door, and put it (the 
key—not the clock) into my pocket; and 


my third, to congratulate myself on my es- 
cape. The truth instantly flashed upon me, 
The diminutive Julia Trinket was concealed 
in the body of the piece of furniture I had 
been surveying, and she was only waiting 
the fit moment to emerge and win her Philip- 
pino.”—pp. 162, 163, 


Log sits down very quietly, takes up 
a book, and reads til the entrance of 
the Colonel, his wife, and daughter, 
and one or two lady friends, all, no 
doubt, assembled to witness the triumph 
of Miss Julia... He sees the waggish 
eye of the Colonel rove twice or thrice 
to the spot of the intended ambuscade ; 
then he coughs to apprise the lady that 
time was up, but at in vain. Log at 
last rises to depart. The Colonel 
gag his hand, and seeks to detain 
im. Log makes his escape, but pauses 
at the gate, and puts the key of the 
clock into the hand of Luke Squiff, 
desiring him to present it to his mas- 
ter, with his most respectful compli- 
ments. But who can resist his fate, 
or what man can successfully counter- 
lot a woman? Two years afterwards 
was again in Montreal, and paying 

a visit to the Colonel :— 


“Luke put his head into the room, and 
made several queer grimaces at me, together 
with sundry and divers motions of the head 
and arm, for the whole of which piece of 
strange pantomime I felt sadly at a loss to 
account. The next minute, however, put 
me in full possession of its meaning ; for Miss 
Julia Trinket, the diminutive lady whom I 
had shut up the year previously in the old 
clock at Banjo Villa, ran into the room, and, 
looking me full in the face, and clapping her 
hands, cried, ‘ Philippino!’ whereupon both 
Colonel Banjo and Major Bilberry laughed 
immoderately, and declared that they had all 
along expected as much. As the Philippino 
was fairly won, therefore I had to pay the 
custoinary forfeit, and the Major lost his 
dozen of champaign.”—p. 355. 


Both our travellers visited Quebec. 
To the one it seems to be chiefly inte- 
resting as the scene of Wolfe's glorious 
struggle, and heroic death. He visited 
the battle-field, which, he says, upon 
the whole, remains much as it was a 
century ago. Log, however, seems to 
have his thoughts upon other things ; 
he sees nothing but the lively and the 
ludicrous side of human nature. Here 
is a pleasant bit of extravaganza :— 


“ The city of Quebec consists of an Upper 
Town and a Lower. I found myself in the 
latter. A board, placed wrong-way up- 
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wards upon a wall, announced the Rue St, 
Pierre; and a brisk shower coming on, I be- 
gan to look for shelter. In an instant half- 
a-dozen, or more, thin, lanky French Cana- 
dians, mounted each upon an eccentric, 
tumble-down piece of conveyance, termed a 
caléche — or calash — drove up, and nearly 
over me, under the impression that I re- 
quired their services. I shook my head; 
but they persisted in it that I could do no- 
thing without them, and pointing to their 
broken-winded and spavined steeds, cried, 
* Bon horse, monsieur ;’ ‘ Good trot ;’ ‘ Devil 
to go;’ ‘ Bon caléche.’ These recommenda- 
tions having caused me to smile, two of the 
most energetic of the party, to decide the 
priority of claim to my patronage, resorted 
to whips and fisticuffs. The battle was soon 
over; an elderly traveller hove in sight 
round a distant corner, and the whole seven 
of the calash drivers, jumping with the 
speed of lightning into their crazy vehicles, 
cracked their whips, stamped their feet, 
yelled a kind of shrill war-whoop, and 
charged down in a body upon the unfortu- 
nate gentleman, who, to escape instant 
macadamisation, ran into a pastry-cook’s 
shop, and slammed the door violently in 
their faces.”—p. 46. 


The falls of Montmorenci are “ one” 
of the great lions of the neighbourhood. 
They are about seven miles’ distance 
from the town, and everybody goes 
to see them. Mr. Chambers thus de- 
scribes the scene :— 


“ Clambering over palings on our left, 
getting across some mossy ground, and de- 
scending a rough woody bank, we see the 
turbulent river forcing its way through a 
bed composed of layers of limestone, the 
broken yet regular appearance of which re- 
sembles a series of natural steps. The scene 
is wild and picturesque. In front and in 
the distance, the river, which is seemingly 
about the size of the Tweed, is seen dashing 
and foaming over rocks, and burying itself 
in great gulfs, while above is a precipice 
overhung with shrubs, and bearing the marks 
of attrition thousands of years old. There 
being no proper path down the high banks, 
we return to the road, and crossing by a 
bridge, gain the left side of the river. Here, 
on walking a short distance, we have on our 
right the celebrated fall of Montmorenci—a 
very fine thing, indeed, of its kind; for the 
whole river is sent at a shoot over a preci- 
pice 250 feet high, and dissolves into white 
foam and spray before it reaches the bottom. 
After the fall, it goes placidly on its way be- 
tween high banks to the St. Lawerence, 
which it meets at a right angle a few hun- 
dred yards distant.”—pp. 88, 89. 


Log’s description is still more pictu- 
resque and vivid :— 
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“We were standing on the brow of the 
steep. To our right, and immediately be- 
neath us, tossing their sparkling foam into 
our very faces, were the sublime falls—pur- 
ple, green, and gold; and around us, in 
every direction, was spread a semi-civilised 
country of vast extent and unspeakable 
grandeur.” —p. 58. 





But even here his irrepressible love 
of the grotesque gets the better of him, 
and his fancy suggests a ludicrous 
image even in a fine waterfall :— 


“ There is something novel in the idea of 
a river going down-stairs, and I enjoyed the 
spectacle very much. The Montmorenci, I 
suppose (judging from the astounding haste 
it appeared to be in), had received a violent 
fright, a mile or two above, and its object 
was to evacuate the premises without loss of 
time. It was quite laughable to see such 
immense masses of bubble and foam go leap- 
ing down these picturesque crags, tumbling 
over and breaking each other’s necks as they 
went, and stopping a moment afterwards in 
a corner to roar out lustily, as though they 
were hurt, till they got kicked on and out 
of the way by the next party, which, if pos- 
sible, were in even a greater hurry than any 
of their predecessors.”—pp. 58-59. 


There is a steamer that plies be- 
tween La Chine and Kingston, at the 
foot of Lake Ontario. Every traveller 
should take this trip, for the vessel 
navigates the loveliest portion of the 
Saint Lawrence, known asthe Lake of 
the Thousand Islands. The river is 
here between two and three miles wide, 
and studded with islands of all imagi- 
nable sizes and forms, ‘ clothed,” says 
Mr. Chambers, “‘ with wood and shrubs, 
the variegated foliage of which contrasts 
finely with the smooth blue surface 
of the water ;” and Abel Log corrobo- 
rates the eulogy in very fervent lan- 
guage. But while the former was con- 
tent to pass up the river, admiring and 
philosophising, the latter, with that 
vagrant spirit that seems to have per- 
petually animated him, lands at Fid- 
dler’s Elbow, one of the little islands, and 
contrives, with another gentleman and 
a lady, to let the packet give them the 
slip, whereby they were all forced to 
spend the night in the open air, till the 
next day’s packet released them. This 
gives occasion for the narration of a 
tale of true love, told with inimitable 
humour and the deepest pathos, but 
which we shall not injure even by an 
extract. Let us rather turn from the 
romantic to the realities of life, and 
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transfer to our pages the observations 
with which Mr. Chambers concludes 
some ver y interesting remarks on Lake 
Ontario :— 


“Looking at Ontario in the form into 
which it has settled down, and will remain 
through an indefinite futurity — considering 
its accessibility from the ocean, its adaptation 
in every respect to the purposes of the navi- 
gator, its genial temperature, its abundance 
of fish, and the almost matchless fertility of 
the lands which border its shores, I am ne- 
cessarily impressed with the conviction that 
it is destined to be a Mediterranean, around 
which a great people are to cluster and 
flourish. Nor did a near acquaintance with 
the western part of the state of New York 
on the one side, or the eastern section of Ca- 
nada West on the other, lessen this impres- 
sion. About the centre, on the state of New 
York side, the river Genesee falls into the 
Jake; and here the city of Rochester is the 
port for perhaps the finest agricultural val- 
ley in the United States. Lower down on 
the same side of the lake is Oswego, a port 
on a river of the same name, and also the 
outlet of arich country behind. Both places 
are connected by railways with the eastern 
cities, and therefore can be easily reached by 
land. While these and some other towns 
are daily increasing in importance on the 
American side of the lake, signals of rapid 
progress are also visible on the Canadian 
shore. A general notion has somehow pre- 
vailed, that the advance of improvement is 
comparatively slow in Canada; but from the 
facts to be brought forward I am inclined to 
think that such an opinion is, now at least, 
fallacious. In sailing along the northern 
shore of Ontario, we observe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coburg and Port-Hope, a coun- 
try well cleared and cultivated, with every 
indication of an old-settled and thriving po- 
pulation. Things improve as we go forward, 
and when we come in sight of Toronto, 
spread out on a very gradual slope rising 
from the bottom of a wide bay, with its ma- 
nufactories, church-spires, massive public 
buildings, and long terrace-like quay — the 
whole lying with a sunny exposure to the 
south, sheltered by a ridge of low hills on 
the north, and enriched by a fertile country 
around — we exclaim, Here is doubtless to 
bea great city—here the metropolis of Ca- 
nada.” —pp. 101-2. 


The Falls of Niagara are of course 
visited, but these have been- so often 
and so fully described by tourists, that 
little can be added by any new visitant. 
We were not surprised, however, to 
find Mr. Chambers looking at the 
magnificent scene with the eye of a 
geologist, and instructing us how much 
the picturesque character of its land- 
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scape depends upon the prevalence of 
limestone and red sandstone found in 
the high sloping range opposite the 
Queenstown feights. 

Having visited Toronto, and in- 
spected its factories and educational 
establishments, Mr. Chambers pro- 
ceeded to make a journey through the 
peninsula of Canada, one of his aims 
being to see something of the settle- 
ments recently excavated from the wil- 
derness. We shall not follow him 
through the tour, though it is full of 
interest and instruction. We cannot, 
however, abstain from giving his im- 

ression after having completed his 
investigations in British America :— 


“Imperfect as had been my means of ob- 
servation, I think I am entitled to say, that 
in almost all quarters there prevails a very 
decided spirit of improvement—a steady pro- 
gress towards a great and prosperous condi- 
tion. The advance is very remarkable in 
Western Canada, which cannot, in point of 
general appearance, be distinguished from 
the neighbouring parts of the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; and it is 
my belief that, aided by the various railways 
already opened or in course of construction. 
this portion of British America will not be 
a whit behind any of the northern parts of 
the Union. All that seems desirable, for the 
purpose of consolidating the character and 
interests of the various provinces, is to unite 
them in a viceroyalty or principality, with a 
federal system of customs, posts, and other 
fiscal arrangements; so as to secure the 
nearest possible approximation to political 
independence and nationality. Meanwhile, 
through the efficacy of railway extension, 
and the gradual melioration of prejudices, a 
preparation may be said to be making 
towards a result of this kind, which, with 
peace and the general progress of enlighten- 
ment, will come in its own good time. It is 
at least satisfactory to know that under the 
protection of Great Britain, and left very 
much to their own government, according 
to constitutional forms, there is absolutely 
nothing to retard the advance of these co- 
lonies, and I am inclined to think that at this 
moment they have not a single thing to 
complain of, for which they have not the 
means of redress in their own hands. As 
far as I could see or hear, the whole of these 
provinces are in a state of perfect content- 
ment, strongly attached to, and taking a 
deep interest in, the concerns of the mother- 
country. 

* All things considered, it would cer- 
tainly be strange ifthe British American 
colonists did not feel happy in their present 
and prospective condition. They are the 
very favourites of fortune. Members of a 
powerful empire, they are not called on to 
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contribute a shilling to the national exche- 
quer. In the home-country, while no in- 
considerable portion of every man's earnings 
is confiscated to meet the annual exigencies 
of the state, in Canada and the other pro- 
vinces, the people are exempted from nearly 
all such demands, and their acquaintance 
with taxation is confined chiefly to certain 
custom -house duties and local assessments 
for schools and other purposes, At present, 
it is understood to be in contemplation to 
substitute a provincial armed force for the 
imperial troops; and this measure, if carried 
into effect, cannot but elevate the character 
of the colonies, by its tendency to cultivate 
and strengthen habits of self-dependence and 
self-respect. 

“* Making no figure in the political world, 
and possessing little means of attracting at- 
tention, it may be said with truth, that 
these provinces, beyond the mere fact of 
their existence, are scarcely known in Eng- 
land. The people at large are not at all 
aware of their extent or capabilities; and 
few even of the intelligent classes are in a 
position to appreciate their social progress. 
Neglected, except by a generally humble 
class of emigrants, and by persons engaged 
in commercial transactions — until recent 
times treated with indifference by colonial 
ministers, and left to be the prey of adven- 
turers, the wonder is that these colonies are 
what they are, and their remarkable pro- 
gress can be ascribed only to their own in- 
trinsically excellent, yet unvaunted qualities. 
Silently and unostentatiously have their 
lands been reclaimed from the wilderness, 
and their scattered log-cabins and villages 
swelled into cities, until at length they chal- 
lenge observation as a second New-England 
beyond the Atlantic, to the growth of which 
no one can assign any definite limits.”— pp. 
137-9. 


From Detroit Mr. Chambers pro- 
ceeded to Cleveland, and thence to 
Cincinnati, a town deservedly cele- 
brated for its great mechanical indus- 
try. The number and power of the 


manufacturing establishments here 
render Cincinnati, as our author ob- 
serves, one of the wonders of the New 
World. Mr. Chambers appears to have 
gone through a great many of these 
mighty factories, and he has given us 
very surprising details of their opera- 
tions in almost every branch of manu- 
factures, and he was much struck with 
the originality of many of the mecha- 
nical contrivances :— 


“Under the enlightenment of universal 
education (he observes), and the impulse of a 
great and growing demand, the American 
mind would seem to be ever on the rack of 
invention to discover fresh applications of in- 
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animate power.. Almost everywhere may be 
seen something new in the arts. As regards 
carpentry-machinery, one of the heads of an 
establishment said, with some confidence, 
that the Americans were fifty years in ad- 
vance of Great Britain. Possibly this was 
too bold an assertion ; but it must be admit- 
ted that all kinds of American cutting-tools 
are of a superior description, and it is very 
desirable that they should be examined in a 
candid spirit by English manufacturers. In 
mill-machinery, the Americans have effected 
some surprising improvements. At one of 
the machine-manufactories in Cincinnatti is 
shown an article to which 1 may draw the 
attention of English country-gentlemen. It 
is a portable flour-mill, occupying a cube of 
only four feet, and yet, by means of various 
adaptations, capable of grinding, with a 
power of three horses, from fourteen to six- 
teen bushels per hour; the flour produced 
being of so superior a quality, that it has 
carried off various prizes at the agricultural 
shows. With a mill of this kind, attached 
to the ordinary threshing-machines, any 
farmer could probably grind his own wheat, 
and be able to send it to market, as 
finely dressed as if it came from a pro- 
fessed miller. As many as 500 of these 
portable and cheap mills are disposed of 
every year by the makers; and they are 
seen at work all over the southern and 
western states.”—p. 154. 


It is high time for agriculturists in 
the old country to avail themselves of 
such inventions as these. The scar- 
city of farm-labourers will ere long ne- 
cessitate the adoption of machinery for 
purposes to which men in Britain have 
as yet never dreamed of applying it. 

But what has Abel Log been doing 
with himself all this time? Oh, he has 
started away to the back settlements 
west of Ontario, and a strange life of 
adventure he has had of it. But we 
shall not ask him to rehearse these 
things just at present. Let us get on 
to New York, where we shall be sure 
to pick him up upon the Broadway, 
or at Astor House. And here again 
our younger brother has gone a-head 
of us in the matter of locomotion. You 
are not set down at a terminus in the 
outskirts of the city, as Euston-square 
or London-bridge. By no means. 
The locomotive is detached from the 
train, witich is then taken to pieces, 
and despatched in detail into the very 
heart of the city, drawn by horses. 
Here are Mr, Chambers's first impres- 
sions of the city :— 


“ At the first look, we see that New York 
very much resembles the more densely-built 
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parts of London. The houses, tall, and 
principally of brick, are crowded into narrow 
streets, such as are seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Cheapside, with the single difference, 
that many of the buildings are occupied in 
floors by different branches of business, with 
a profusion of large sign-boards in front, 
For the most part the houses have sunk 
floors, accessible by a flight of steps from 
the foot-pavement ; and these cellar-dwel- 
lings are very commonly used for some kind 
of small business, or as ‘ oyster saloons,’ or 
‘retreats’—the names considerately em- 
ployed to signify taverns and groggeries. 
Wherever any of these older brick edifices 
have been removed, their place has been 
supplied by tenements built of brown sand- 
stone; and it may be said that at present 
New York is in process of being renewed by 
this species of structure, which is elegant 
in appearance, but, I fear, less substantial 
in many respects than a regard for security 
warrants. The more narrow thoroughfares 
are, at the same time, widened and paved 
according to modern taste.”—p. 173. 


And what did you think of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes ?” we 
asked of Abel, when we met him again. 

«* Well,” replied he, “I am by no 
means displeased to find that I had 
imbibed a great many false notions 
respecting it. I was very much struck 
with the appearance of New York; it 
was so entirely different from any town 
or city I had ever before seen. The 
houses were so red, the windows so 
bright, the blinds so green, the bell- 

ulls and brass plates so highly 
fished, and the door-steps so prim- 
looking and so spotless.” ‘ And where 
have you put up, Abel? At the Astor 
House—eh?” ‘Oh dear, no. I was 
too glad to leave that great, noisy ho- 
tel, and I have got nice quiet lodgings 
with Miss Westbrooke, an elderly 
maiden lady, whose manners, personal 
appearance, and conversational powers, 
are all of a very superior order indeed ; 
and then there are such pleasant peo- 
ple there, to say nothing of the huge 

reen parrot that’s always whistling or 

ughing, or making impertinent ob- 
servations. Won’t you come and see 
me?” 

‘¢ Assuredly we will, Abel, and hear 
all your good stories to boot; but just 
now we must go inspect Astor House, 
and a thousand other notabilities, with 
a far more sober-minded man than we 
fear you will ever be.” And so we 
turn to our other companion to hear 
what he thinks of this monster hotel :— 
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“Tn recollection, I am at this moment 
arriving at the Astor House, one of the most 
respectable hotels in New York, though out- 
done in dimensions and decoration by some 
of the newer establishments. Before me is 
a huge building of whitish granite, with a 
front on Broadway of 200 feet, a height of 
six stories, and forming altogether an inde- 
pendent block, with rows of windows on 
every side. The ground-floor consists en- 
tirely of retail-stores of various kinds, and 
ascending by a central flight of steps, we 
reach a spacious lobby with marble flooring 
and pillars. This lobby is strewed about 
with luggage newly arrived, or about to be 
carried out ; young men are lounging about 
on chairs; some persons are walking 
to and fro; several house-porters are seated 
on a form waiting for orders; long corridors 
are extended right and left; opposite the en- 
trance is an access to the bar and other con- 
veniences; and near a window behind is a 
counter and desk where the whole book- 
keeping is conducted by a clerk or general 
supervisor of the concern. Walking up to 
this functionary, we inscribe our name in a 
book ; without speaking a word, he marks a 
number opposite the name, takes down a key 
with a corresponding number in brass at- 
tached to it, issues an order to a porter, and 
we and our baggage march off along one of 
the corridors and up several stairs till we 
reach the assigned apartment. 

‘“* Here, on looking round, everything is 
neat and commodious; and on the back of 
the door is seen a printed statement of parti- 
culars requisite to be known — the times of 
meals, the charge per diem, and soforth. 
The number of apartments in the house is 
326 ; a portion of them being bedrooms of a 
better class for families and ladies, and the 
others of the small kind appropriated to sin- 
gle gentlemen. These classes are distinct in 
every respect. Descending to the level of 
the entrance-hall, we search out an eating- 
saloon, and parlours devoted principally to 
the single male guests, and in the opposite 
corridor is observed a suite of public apart- 
ments used by ladies and married people, 
yet not shut against casual visitors. There 
is, in truth, little privacy. The whole house 
swarms like a hive. The outer swing-door 
bangs backwards and forwards incessantly ; 
and the rapid thronging of guests and visi- 
tors in ahd out, can be fancied when I men- 
tion that, on several occasions, I counted as 
many as twenty persons entering and the 
like number departing per minute. Re- 
sembling in certain details the larger conti- 
nental hotels, there is, generally speaking, 
nothing at all to compare with this in Eu- 
rope.”—pp. 180-182. 


Mr. Chambers proceeds very me- 
thodically to detail the whole internal 
economy of this hotel, which certainly, 
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as Jonathan says, beats, by a long 
chalk, everything in the old world cara- 
vansaries. And yet, magnificent and 
vast as this establishment is, it is alrea- 
dy rivalled and surpassed by several 
others—in fact, as our author observes, 
an American hotel is not a house, but 
a town. Possibly, if they go on in. 
creasing in the same ratio, the next 
generation will see railways and loco- 
motives upon each story for the faci- 
lity of travelling through the establish- 
ment. The eulogy bestowed upon the 
hotels cannot, however, be extended to 
the streets of New York. We pre- 
sume it must have been winter when 
Mr. Chambers visited the city, and of 
course he saw the thoroughfares to dis- 
advantage, and so he says the princi- 
pal streets were ankle-deep with mire, 
and the more narrow and business 
ones were scarcely passable. Log was 
there in summer; and though he ex- 
presses great delight at the cleanli- 
ness of the houses and door-steps, yet 
he does not extend his approbation to 
the middle of the streets, which are 
made the depositories of every kind of 
offal and filth. We could wish with 
all our hearts that such maladminis- 
tration in civic affairs was the exclu- 
sive privilege of the good people of 
New York, but we believe that such 
things are incident to all civic corpo- 
rate bodies. London is by no means 
free from liability to such imputations ; 
and our own city, we regret to say, 
exhibits the filthiest and worst cared 
streets of perhaps any town in the Em- 
pire. Throughout the entire winter 
and spring one cannot walk along the 
flagways without the certainty of being 
bespattered from his hat to his ankles 
with a mud of such thick and noxious 
qualities, that it is utterly destructive 
to all decent apparel. Indeed, we at 
one time were possessed with the no- 
tion that the corporation must have 
been principally composed of tailors 
and silkmercers, but upon investigation 
we were forced to abandon that natural 
solution of the phenomenon of filth 
streets, and adopt that of Mr. Cham- 
bers, namely, that desertion of public 
duties which is seen in all great cities 
— “where men, being too busy to 
mind anything but their own affairs, 
leave the civic administration to the 
idle, the selfish, and the incompetent.” 
A philosopher will, of course, see 
little cause for wonder in the fact that 


poverty, and crime as its companion, 
are to be found constantly accumulat- 
ing in New York. It is the penalty 
which fallen humanity must ever pay 
for the advantages of a large aggrega- 
tion of mankind. Amongst the well- 
behaved and industrious there must be 
ever an admixture of the vicious, the 
idle, and, consequently, the needy. 
But, to the credit of the people of New 
York be it spoken, they take much 
pains to avert those evils, by improved 
police arrangements, by good hospitals, 
prisons, and penitentiaries, by religious 
ministrations and elementary educa- 
tion. Mr. Chambers seems to have 
given an especial share of attention to 
this latter subject; and he assures us 
that the educational system of New 
York, in its higher and lower depart- 
ments, is on a singularly complete scale: 


“ Independently of a number of private 
academies, there are as many as 230 schools, 
of which twenty-two are for coloured chil- 
dren, in all of which education is entirely 
free. These free-schools, which are judi- 
ciously scattered through every locality, and 
open to all, are supported entirely by funds 
granted from the revenue of the municipality 
—the appropriation having been 633,813 
dollars, or about £125,000 sterling for the 
current year.” 


And yet, with all these schools 
thrown open gratuitiously to the peo- 
ple, strange to say, one-half of all 
the children nominally attending the 
schools were absent. But gratuitous 
education does not stop here in New 
York. The higher branches of study 
may be prosecuted by everyone who 
can only show that he has sufficient 
elementary training to be capable of 
acquiring such knowledge. For this 
purpose the Free Academy has been 
established, under the superintendence 
of fourteen professors, and a number 
of tutors. Mathematics, classics, and 
modern languages, oratory, drawing, 
composition, and the natural sciences, 
are amongst the subjects taught ; and 
a large library is open to the pupils. 
Besides all these, there are in the city 
a great number of public libraries, 
lecture- rooms, and reading -rooms. 
Before we leave this subject we shall 
record a remark made to Mr. Cham- 
bers by an intelligent gentleman in 
Rhode Island :— 


“*As you, then,’ said my acquaintance, 


‘are making inquiries of this nature, be 
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pleased to understand — that the education 
of allis a paramount necessity of our con- 
dition. For our own safety, we must edu- 
cate the people; whereas in Great Britain, 
where the humbler classes have no political 
privileges, it appears to be a matter of in- 
difference _whether they are educated or 
not,’” 


Upon this Mr. Chambers well ob- 
serves :— 


“The last remark may be said to have 
brought out the philosophy of the question. 
Elementary education, so far as to enable 
every freeman to exercise the duties of citi- 
zenship with credit to himself and without 
danger to his neighbours, is a state necessity 
in America, But we should be doing in- 
justice to leave it to be supposed that this 
guiding principle dates from the era of 
American independence. It is English, not 
American ; and originated with the rule of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who, with all their 
pragmatical and intolerant notions, had so 
high a sense of the advantages of elementary 
instruction, that one of their first public acts 
was to ‘ enjoin upon the municipal authorities 
the duty of seeing that every child within 
their jurisdictions should be educated.’ This 
was as early as 1642, since which period 
the system of elementary schools has been 
improved in various ways, and firmly esta- 
blished throughout the New England States, 
whence it has extended to other parts of the 
Union. . ore The public high- 
way (says Mr. Horace Mann, in his report on 
common schools of Massachussets) i is not more 
open and free for every man in the community 
than is the public school-house for every 
child ; and each parent feels that a free edu- 
cation is as secure a part of the birthright of 
his offspring as heaven’s bounties of light and 
air. The state not only commands that the 
means of education should be provided for 
all, but she denounces penalties against all 
individuals, and all towns and cities, however 
populous or powerful they may be, that shall 
presume to stand between her bounty and 
its recipients. In her righteous code, the 
interception of knowledge is a crime; and if 
parents are unable to supply their children 
with books, she becomes a parent, and sup- 
plies them.”—pp. 237, 238. 


Boston has more of antiquity about 
it, both in its historical recollections 
and its social condition and character, 
than any other town in America. Let 
us accompany our tourist in a subur- 
ban drive to a venerable wooden villa, 
of no small interest, both by reason of 
its former and its present occupant :— 


“Tt isa neat house of two stories, with 
pilasters in the bald Grecian style of the 


Georgian era, attics in the roof, and side- 
verandahs, resting on wooden pillars. Across 
the garden-plot in front, two short flights of 
steps lead up terrace-banks towards the 
door. The view in front is open, being 
across a grassy plain in the direction of Bos- 
ton. This house became the abode of Gene~- 
ral Washington on the 2nd of July, 1775, 
when he came from New York to take com- 
mand of the American army ; and here he 
resided part of his time during the contest 
in the neighbourhood. At present the villa 
is owned and inhabited by Mr. H. W. Long- 
fellow, professor of modern languages in the 
adjacent university, and one of the most ac- 
complished living poets in the United States. 
Introduced by a literary friend, I had the 
honour of making the acquaintance of a 
person whose writings are esteemed in Eng- 
and as well as America, and of seeing the 
interior of the historically interesting man- 
sion he inhabits. The walls of the room— 
a kind of library-boudoir—into which I was 
shown, were panelled according to an old 
fashion, and the furniture was of that taste- 
fully antique kind which seemed appropriate 
to the past and present character of the 
dwelling. The whole place speaks of other 
days. Adjoining the house are various tall 
elms, probably a century old —a highly re- 
spectable antiquity for America — and the 
patch of garden appears to be preserved in 
the form it possessed when Washington 
paced across it on that celebrated summer 
morning when he went forth to put himself 
at the head of his troops. The spot where 
this event occurred was in the neighbouring 
common ; here, under the shadow of a large 
tree, called Washington’s Elm, standing at 
a central point between two cross-roads, he 
is said to have drawn his sword, and for- 
mally entered on command.”—pp. 217, 218. 


The subject of slavery was on more 
than one occasion discussed in Mr. 
Chambers’s presence, and he has re- 
corded the opinions of many intelligent 
Americans upon this much-agitated 
question. The practice of buying 
men to labour in the fields, instead of 
hiring and dismissing them at plea- 
sure, struck him as being uneconomic 
—to say nothing of objections resting 
upon higher grounds. The truth of the 
remark is acknowledged by a gentle. 
man in conversation, but he accounted 
for the practice thus :— 


“¢Tt is here an old institution, and 
matters have arranged themselves accord- 
ingly. It is an unfortunate state of things, 
and I daresay will be remedied some day. 
My opinion is, that much mischief has been 
done by the rough manner in which the 
Abolitionists have abused the slave-owners, 
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many of whom are very worthy people. If 
the subject were treated calmly, the system 
of slavery in these middle states would 
soon drop away. At this moment consider- 
able numbers of New Englanders are buying 
farms in Virginia, and introducing their own 
vigorous method of working. Exhausted 
estates are constantly to be had at very low 
prices; and in the hands of the smart 
Yankee farmers, who know how to plough 
deep and to lay on plenty of guano, they 
turn out capital speculations.’ 

**Do these fresh incomers,’ I inquired, 
‘employ negroes ?” 

“*] think not; they trust to themselves, 
though they may have one or two helps.’ 

*** Will the free negroes readily work for 
them ?’ I asked, touching on a rather trying 
question. 

“ * Not if they can help it. The truth is, 
sir, the whole coloured races, of every shade, 
are a poor, listless set of people — not but 
there are exceptions among them. I never 
knew any one who would not amuse them- 
selves, or idle away their time, rather than fol- 
low steady employment. They do very well 
as porters, house-servants, coachmen, barbers, 
waiters, or cooks—anything connected with 
eating they are good at. They also do toler- 
ably well as preachers; in short, anything 
that does not involve hard continuous work.’” 
—pp. 255-6. 


At Washington the Capitol is, of 
course, inspected ; and a visit is made 
to the President, who is somewhat 
more accessible than a mayor is of the 
old-world cities. Indeed we can well 
understand the surprise with which a 
European views the residence of the 
chief magistrate and the seat of the 
Court at Washington. There is no 
parade of military force—no state — 
no guards, either for honour or for 
protection ; everything is simple and 
unostentatious, as it might be found in 
the residence of any respectable wealthy 
gentleman, And when one has got 
the entrée, and passed the single door- 
keeper, he probably will be introduced 
to a gentleman in a plain suit of black 
clothes, and find himself in conversa- 
tion with the President of the United 
States of America. In the opening of 
Congress there is the same absence of 
parade—* no procession of the Prési- 
dent and his court—no corps diploma- 
tique—no carriages—no trumpeters— 
no dragoons "’ — no officials to be con- 
ciliated — no pampered lackeys to be 
bribed for admission ; but any one 
may walk in and sit down without 
challenge or denial. 

Mr. Chambers was very favourably 
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impressed with the simple and effective 
mode of conducting public business, 
both in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives; and although 
transatlantic oratory at times may 
transcend the fair license of debate and 
the strict rules of decorum, yet, when 
Englishmen censure such Yankee ebul- 
litions, they should not forget the 
cock-crowing, and ass-braying, and 
the various other exhibitions of elegant 
blackguardism which may be heard in 
our own House of Commons. The 
observations of our traveller upon 
the mode of legislation in the United 
States — how much has been achieved 
beyond what has been done in the pa- 
rent country, and how much remains 
still to be done in many departments 
in which we are in advance — are full 
of interest and acumen, and may be 
read with very great advantage. In 
the following remarks we cordially con- 
CUr i= 


‘* With an extensive and clear field in 
their favour, and no embarrassment from an- 
tiquated usages, the United States have been 
able to accomplish aims for the good of so- 
ciety which Great Britain has found utterly 
impracticable. In organising systems of na- 
tional education at the public expense, the 
several states have, for example, completely 
outstripped the old country. Yet as, in this 
respect, monarchical Canada is quite as far 
forward as the States, it would be an error 
to suppose that republicanism is the cause of 
the remarkable step in advance. Candidly 
considered, it will be seen that the legislation 
of the United Kingdom, when obstructions 
are overcome and an intelligent public feeling 
fairly aroused, is abreast, if not a-head, of 
that of Congress. I would, in particular, 
call attention to the strides in advance made 
by England as regards freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse and navigation, leaving 
America to come laggingly behind, along 
with the nations for whom she, politically 
speaking, entertains anything but respect. 
The people of the United States, if true to 
themselves and the principles of a sound 
political economy, ought not, for the sake of 
special interests, to have been second in this 
great movement—will they even be second ? 
Need I add, that the Americans have done 
themselves no honour in so long postponing 
the enactment of an international copyright 
treaty—a subject legislated upon years ago 
by Great Britain.”—pp. 294, 295, 


Having visited Philadelphia and re- 
turned to New York, Mr. Chambers 
left America in December last, and 
seems to have accomplished more in 
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the space of three months than could 
have been expected from any one of 
less acuteness and power of observa- 
tion, 

But what has become pleasant of Abel 
Log all this time? We said he made a 
dash away into the back settlements to 
visit a certain eccentric Englishman, 
Captain Ramsay, who having taken a 
rooted dislike to the world, retired into 
the wilderness, married a squaw, had 
two fine children—a noble young hun- 
ter, called Two- bears, and a lovely 
girl named Humming-bird — and was 
as happy as a man could well be. But- 
ternut Castle was a neat, square- 
built, soldier-like looking log-house, 
surrounded by a strong wooden pali- 
sading, with the union-jack floating 
proudly from its summit; and it had 
need to be well fortified, for in the vi- 
cinity had settled a ruffian of the name 
of Abraham Thorn, who had commit- 
ted every possible crime in England, 
from petty larceny to murder, and had 
fled from the haunts of civilisation as 
if for the special purpose of committing 
depredations on the Ramsays. The 
assaults, sallies, burnings, shootings, 
surprises, and open pitched battles be- 
tween the two families, terminating in 
the total expulsion of the Thorns, are 
described with wonderful liveliness by 
Abel. We shall not attempt to give 
any portion of this narrative, neither 
have we space for detailing a singular 
duel between Two-bears and Isaac 
Crease, fought with rifles in the wood, 
each party tlowing and watching for 
the other, as he would for a bear, till 
at last Crease is slain by Two-bears in 
self-defence, after he has himself been 
severely wounded. We have rarely 
met with a writer who has finer 
powers of description than he who 
writes under the nom de plume of 
Abel Log. The volume teems 
with stories and incidents, narrated 
with a point, liveliness, and humour 
that are quite charming, and one or 
two tragic scenes are described with a 
pathos that is so frequently the con- 
comitant of the faculty of humour. 
Indeed, we have rarely met with any 
one who had a keen sense of the hu- 
morous who had not also a deep feel- 
ing of the pathetic, though the converse 
by no means holds. Here is a de- 
scription of a choleric old colonel, told 
by his grandson over a bottle of wine, 
which is a fair specimen of our author's 
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powers. The old gentleman was as 
obstinate as he was choleric, and the 
older he grew the more was he 
determined to have his way in every- 
thing :— 


“One afternoon as his coachman was 
driving him out, the latter had occasion to 
go through a very narrow street, where 
there was not room for two carriages to pass 
each other. It happened to be a gay day in 
the city, and a grand concourse of citizens, 
headed by a band of musicians and a party 
of horsemen carrying regalia and banners, 
was proceeding up the street as my grand- 
father was jogging down it. ‘Make way, 
make way there in front !’ cried the advanced 
guard of the mob. ‘ Ride them down, if they 
don’t move.’ This note of defiance put the 
old gentleman instantly on his mettle. He 
had intended to wheel about when he saw 
that the carriage was an obstacle to their 
progress; but, like fat John Falstaff, he 
would do nothing on compulsion, and he 
refused to budge an inch. There was a 
great uproar, as you will suppose, and they 
threatened to turn the horses’ heads. ‘ Do, 
if you dare,’ said my grandfather; and he 
dragged an old horse-pistol (he always car- 
ried one with him, in case of accidents) from 
under the carriage-cushion, and cocked it 
in their faces. Louder and louder grew the 
din, but there sat my grandfather in the 
carriage, and the coachman on the diekey. 
The coachman was a grim old serjeant, of 
the Colonel’s, and had smelt powder. ‘Are 
you going to move?’ roared the party of 
horsemen.—‘ No!’ bellowed my grandfather 
in return; ‘I told you that before; and he 
looked to his priming and flint. ‘ You will 
not go back?’ ‘I will not.’ ‘Then you 
shall not advance.’ ‘ Very good,’ said my 
grandfather, ‘1 am in no hurry ;’ and draw. 
ing a newspaper from under another cushion, 
he began to read. 

“In about ten minutes as he was, turning 
the sheet and commencing the perusal of a 
fresh column, the mob held a council of war, 
the musicians struck up ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
and the procession faced about. Then the 
colonel, shutting up the newspaper, delibe- 
rately gave the serjeant the word to advance. 
Now it so happened that my grandfather’s 
two horses were particularly vicious ones; 
and growing restive, I suppose, at the bad 
music, they bit one or two of the flag-car- 
riers, and caught up between them the chief 
trumpeter by the waistband of his small- 
clothes ; whereupon his brother musicians 
called upon those in front to move quicker, 
and pressed so upon their heels, that the 
party of cavalry were thrown into confusion, 
a complete panic seized the crowd, and pre- 
sently my grandfather drove them all, like 
a conquered enemy leaving a sacked city, 
helter-skelter before him. But this is a 
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digression ; I am not getting on with my 
tale. 

“ My grandfather, I told you, was getting 
old; and as I was the last of the line, the 
Uncas of his race, he wished me to marry 
and settle — a matter which had as yet not 
much occupied my thoughts. I promised 
him, however, that I would take it into my 
consideration. ‘ Pooh! nonsense about con- 
sideration,’ cried he; ‘do it at once. Never 
procrastinate. Do asI did.’ And by-the- 
bye, I must let you know how that was, 
said Lascelles. 

“My grandmother was a fine woman, a 
sensible woman, a strong-minded woman ; 
and when my grandfather proposed to her 
she rejected him. He knew that (so he 
used to say) to be all stuff, and prepared 
for his wedding just as though everything 
had been satisfactorily arranged between 
himself and her. He fixed the day, fur- 
nished his house, invited his friends, engaged 
the parson, and the rumour of his projected 
marriage spread abroad. The lady heard of 
it, and was, perhaps, a little piqued to find (as 
she supposed) that another had so soon sup- 
planted her in the colonel’s affections. When 
she saw him again, she congratulated him 
upon his prospects, and inquired upon whom 
his choice had fallen. 

“*Eh?’ said my grandfather —and he 
was really a handsome soldier-like man— 
*the lady? Why, I am going to marry 
you, to be sure.’ 

“**T am sure you are not,’ said she, 

“*T will marry nobody else, madam ; you 
may depend upon that,’ said my grand- 
father. ‘This very day week we shall be 
man and wife.’ 

“The next evening she again met the 
colonel at a party. Washington himself 
happened to be present. ‘Introduce me to 
your intended wife, Lascelles,’ said the gene- 
ral; and my grandfather led him to the lady 
in question. She wondered at his impu- 
dence, and presently asked him how he dare 
circulate a report of the kind. 

*** Truth will out, madam,’ said the vyete- 
ran. 

“* You think to carry me by storm,’ re- 
plied the colonel’s intended, ‘ but you will not 
do it, sir.’ 

“*T shall carry you in some way or other, 
madam, I make small doubt,’ said the colo- 
nel, smoothing his moustache; and, to the 
lady’s great astonishment, on the very 
morning that my grandfather had fixed for 
the wedding, a carriage drew up at her door, 
the colonel alighted, walked in, offered her 
his arm, walked out again, ordered the 
coachman (no other than the trusty ser- 
jeant) to drive to the church, made her his 
wife, and lived with her very comfortably 
for upwards of forty years afterwards. In 
fact, my grandfather never appeared to think 
anything impossible. If he had coveted a 
slice from the moon, or the tail of a young 
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comet, I verily believe he would have found 
some means of accomplishing its capture.” — 
pp. 397-400. 


Let us give one extract to show that 
our observations as to Log’s power of 
vathos are just. We must premise, 
ae that the force of the incident 
is much weakened by being se- 
parated from the scene of noise, and 
frolic, and dissipation, in the midst of 
which it occurs, as if to startle us by 
its contrast :— 


“As I ascended the staircase, I passed a 
crowd upon the landing, and saw several of 
the boarders endeavouring to force their way 
in at a door. They were repulsed, however, 
by somebody inside, and a few violent blows 
were exchanged. As I returned to inquire 
into the cause of the disturbance, I felt my 
sleeve pulled, and on looking round, was 
beckoned by a gentleman, who had sat op- 
posite me at the breakfast-table. It was he 
who had beaten back the others. ‘ You may 
come in, if you like,’ he said; and without 
knowing why, I followed him, and the door 
closed. 

“A dying youth, whose features even yet 
retained the traces of much manly beauty, 
was lying upon a bed, moaning at intervals, 
and breathing heavily. He turned his eyes 
slowly upon me, and then closed them again, 
wearily, 

“*I do not wish anything of the kind,’ he 
feebly said, in reply to some observation on 
the part of the other. ‘ You are the only 
friend that I possess, and from you alone will 
I receive it, Iam ready; do not lose time.’ 
Upon this the first speaker came forward, 
and placed a morsel of bread to the lips of 
the dying youth, who ate it eagerly. A cup 
containing some wine was next presented to 
him, and he drank a little of it; then mut- 
tered what seemed to be a prayer, and bade 
me turn the pillow, that the cool side of it 
might touch his fevered cheek. 

“*T feel better now,’ he said, ‘and am 
willing to die as soon as it shall please God 
to release me. You know all. I have no- 
thing to add. Let me be buried, if possible, 
where things are quiet, and the turf is green.’ 
In a few minutes the struggle for breath 
and utterance ceased; he pressed both our 
hands ; there was a momentary frown upon 
his brow ; it was succeeded by a smile, and 
his spirit had passed away.”—pp. 128-9. 


In due course our merry traveller, 
like our wise one, finds his way to New 
York, and so back to the Old World, 
true to his spirit of adventure, in a fine 
sailing sank of 1,500 tons. 

And so ends our companionship with 
those two pleasant travellers — plea- 
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santer we could not have wished for. 
From the one we have derived a large 
amount of valuable information upon 
topics of great importance; with him 
we have looked at our transatlantic 
brethren by the light of philosophy, 
contemplating their institutions, their 
manners, their habits, their prospects. 
From the other we have learned some- 
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mankind everywhere ; we have learned 
to extract amusement from the foibles 
of mankind, and interest even from his 
crimes. The one has made us con- 
stantly think and reason; the other 
made us laugh and be gay. Nothing 
useful escapes the observation of the 
one, nothing pleasant that of the other. 
We leave Mr. Chambers, a wiser man 


thing too, very well worth learning ;— 
we have learned how much good na- 
ture and friendliness there is amongst 


than when first we met him, while we 
part from Abel Log anything but a 
sadder. 


A CHANT FOR DECEMBER. 


I. 
Here's a chanson, my friends, to lend soul to our meeting— 
A song which the bard from his heart with delight gives ; 
Come, welcome it you with your joyfullest greeting, 
As harmony’s spirit amidst us to-night lives. 
Let the shadow of care vanish now in the glowing 
Of rosiest mirth ; for full soon, friends, remember, 
We must hail in full chorus, each glass with wine flowing, 
The advent of snow-mantled ice-crowned Decemper. 


II. 


List ye not to the tempest that raves round the dwelling, 
Vhere we sit feeling not old Time’s swift-winged flight ; 
Hear ye not the wild torrents of rain that are swelling 
All the elements’ jubilant anthem to-night ? 
And bethink ye not, friends, that that tempest is pealing 
The requiem chant of the misty November ; 
And that swiftly the while to its climax is stealing, 
The dark hour that precedes the birth-day of Decemper ? 


mI. 
See the fire how its column of flame is up-springing 
With a fierce exultation, as if to defy 
All the spirits of gloom which, thank wine, are now flinging 
No shadows o’er us from the storm-troubled sky. 
See more vivid each moment is glowing and gleaming 
The flame that devours crackling pine-log and ember ; 
Ah! it hails, does that fire, with its ruddiest beaming 
The advent of snow-mantled ice-crowned December. 


Iv. 
Quick, my friends, to its climax, that advent is looming— 
Soon its death-knell o’er earth iron tongues will proclaim ; 
Soon the midnight’s deep chime thro’ the sky will be Lecuien 
And on Time’s endless scroll be inscribed a new name. 
Hark ! there now the first stroke of the twelve is outswelling ; 
My friends, fill your glasses high up, for remember, 
When those chimes shall have ended their ominous knelling, 
We must pledge each—Tuxz new-born Monta or Decemsen. 
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MEMOIR OF FIELD MARSHAL COUNT BROWN. 


Uxysses Maxtmiian Brown, Field- 
Marshal of the armies of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, Governor of Prague, 
and Knight of the Golden Fleece, was 
born on the 24th of October, 1705. 
His father, Ulysses Baron de Brown 
and Camus, the representative and 
descendant of one of the most ancient 
families in Ireland, was then a Colonel 
of Cuirassiers in the service of Joseph 
I., Emperor of Austria, and was one of 
the many brave Irish gentlemen who, 
after the unfortunate battle of Augh- 
rim, the surrender of Galway, and ca- 
pitulation of King James’s army under 
St. Ruth, at Limerick, were forced to 
feed themselves by the blades of their 
swords in the service of foreign coun- 
tries. He had served under the Em- 
peror Leopold I., who died in 1703 ; 
and by the Emperor Charles VI. had 
been created Count of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire ; while his brother as 
received the same exalted rank, being, 
at the same time, a distinguished Ge- 
neral of Infantry, Colonel of a regi- 
ment of Musketeers, and Councillor of 


ar. 

In his childhood, Ulysses Maximi- 
lian was sent to the city of Limerick 
by his father, and there, for a few 
pm he ~~ his studies at a pub- 


ic school, until his uncle, Count 
George Brown, sent for him, when 
only ten years of age, to join his regi- 
ment of infantry, which was then with 
the army marching into Hungary, un- 
der the famous and gallant Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, against the Turks, 
who had invaded the Imperial frontier. 
With this army the great Count Saxe 
was serving as an humble subaltern 
officer. 

The Turks had broken the peace of 
Carlovitz in 1715, conquered the Mo. 
rea, declared war against Venice, be- 
sieged Corfu, and spread a general 
alarm among the Courts of Europe. 
The Emperor's mediation was rejected 
with disdain by Achmet III., the im- 
perious Porte, whose army, 150,000 
strong, hovered on the right bank of 
the Danube ; but Prince Eugene, with 
a small, well disciplined force, having 
passed the river in sight of the inac- 
tive Osmanli, encamped at Peterwar- 
adin, on the confines of Sclavonia. 


Ulysses Maximilian Brown was with 
this army in the regiment of his uncle. 

A battle ensued on the 5th August, 
1716, near Carlovitz, and the Turks 
were totally routed with the loss of 
their Grand Vizier Ali, and 30,000 
slain ; while 50 standards, 250 pieces 
of cannon, and all their baggage, were 
taken. Other, but minor victories 
followed, and in the month of June, 
the brave Prince Eugene invested 
Belgrade, the key of the Ottoman do- 
minions on the Hungarian frontier. 
For two months it was vigorously de- 
fended by 30,000 men, while the Turk- 
ish army, under the new Grand Vizier, 
was intrenched close by, in a semicircle 
which stretched from the Danube to 
the Save, thus inclosing the troops of 
Eugene in the marshes between those 
rapid rivers, 

By war and disease the Imperialists 
suffered fearfully ; fighting of the most 
desperate kind ensued daily ; and there, 
while yet a child, the little Irish boy 
was taught to handle his espontoon, 
and became a witness of, if not an ac- 
tor in, those military barbarities which 
have always blackened a war along the 
Ottoman frontier. 

It was apparent to Eugene, that the 
Turks, by destroying the bridge of the 
Save, might obstruct his retreat, sur- 

rise a body of his Austrians at Sem- 
in, or cut off his artillery, which were 
bombarding the lower town of Bel- 
grade, while sickness and scarcity press- 
ed severely upon his slender force ; 
thus it became evident, that nothing 
but a decisive victory would save him 
from gradual destruction. Already 
the Turks, 200,000 strong, were within 
musket-shot, and would soon storm his 
lines, which were defended by only 
40,000 men, exclusive of the 20,000 
who were blocking up Belgrade. 

On a dark midnight — the 16th of 
August — after uniting his forces by 
firing three bombs, he attacked the 
mighty host of the Sultan Achmet— 
the most complete that Turkey had 
ever equipped for battle. Favoured 
by a thick fog, the Austrians broke 
through the slow and heavy Osmanli, 
stormed all their intrenchments at the 
point of the bayonet, turned their own 
guns upon them, and grape-shotted 
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the turbaned fugitives, whose unwieldy 
army was totally routed, and fled, 
leaving every cannon and baggage- 
wagon behind. The surrender of Bel. 
grade, two days after, was the imme- 
diate consequence of this brilliant 
victory, and the Peace of Passaro- 
ritz which, under the mediation of 
Great Britain, was signed in July, 
1718, succeeded in establishing a twen- 
ty-five years’ truce, and securing to 
Austria the Western part of Walla- 
ehia, Servia, Belgrade, and part of 
Bosnia, 

After this battle, Ulysses Brown, 
then in his twelfth year, was sent to 
Rome, where he continued his studies 
at the Clementine College, for the pe- 
riod of four years, 

In 1721, he went to Prague, and in 
two years completed himself in the 
study of civil law. 

He then entered the Austrian army, 
and in 1723 became a captain in the 
regiment of infantry commanded by 
his uncle, Count George Brown; and 
such was his ardour and such his know- 
ledge in the art of war, that only two 
years after, in 1725, we find him ap- 
pointed to the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
the same corps. 

On the 15th of August in the fol- 
lowing year, he married Maria Philip- 
pina, Countess of Martinitz, the beau- 
tiful Bohemian heiress, and the last of 
an ancient and noble line. 

In 1730, he served in the expedition 
to Corsica, and by his bravery and ex- 
ample contributed greatly to secure 
the capture of Callansara, where he 
was severely wounded in the thigh. 
This successful expedition caused a 
rumour that the island was to be erect- 
ed into a kingdom for the Chevalier de 
St. George—James VIII. of the Scot- 
tish Jacobites; and George IL, on 
being bribed by the Genoese, prohibit- 
ed his English subjects from furnishing 
any assistance to the troops or inhabi- 
tants. 

In 1732, Count Brown was made 
Chamberlain of the Austrian Empire; 
and in 1734 was appointed full colonel 
of infantry, and Italy was the next 
scene of his service. 

France had resolved on humbling 
the overweening power of the House 
of Hapsburg; the venerable Marshal 
Villars crossed the Alps, and, with a 
combined army of French and Spa- 
niards, burst into the Milanese, over- 
ran Austrian Lombardy, and, carrying 


victory wherever he matched, in two 
months’ time left only Mantua under 
the flag of Charles VI. The latter 
made strenuous efforts to protect him- 
self—to secure the passage of the Rhine 
against the Marshal Duke of Berwick 
on one hand, and to recover his 
power in Italy from Villars on the 
other. The Diet voted him 120,000 
men; the Count de Merci marched 
6,000 of these to protect the important 
fortress of Mantua; and with a force 
increased to 60,000 soldiers, drew to- 
wards the head of the Oglio and Po. 

Leaving his young wife at the court 
of Vienna, Count Brown accompa- 
nied this foree with his regiment of 
German infantry, and it was among 
the first of those brave battalions which 
effected the arduous passage of the Po 
near Santo Benedetto, where the Count 
de Merci so boldly and skilfully sur- 
prised the French troops, and drove 
them back at the bayonet’s point, 
with the loss of all their ammunition, 
baggage, and the cities of Guastalla, 
Novella, and Mirandola, of which he 
immediately took possession. 

During this campaign, Count Brown 
distinguished himself on every occasion, 
but most particularly at the great bat- 
tle of Parma, on the 29th of June, 
1734. There a desperate hand-to- 
hand conflict ensued in front of the 
city, on the high road which leads to 
Piacenza, and after a struggle as 
deadly as Italy ever saw, the Austrians 
remained masters of the field; but the 
Count de Merci, their general, was 
mortally wounded by a musket-ball, 
and Count Brown and the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, the lieutenant-general, 
had their horses shot under them. The 
French made their most desperate 
stand at a farm-house, from the walls 
of which “they mowed down whole 
companies of the Imperialists by grape 
and musket-shot. ‘This dreadful con- 
flict lasted for ten hours without in- 
termission, when the enemy retired 
in good order towards the walls of 
Parma.”” On the field lay ten thou- 
sand corpses ; of the Imperialists there 
fell the commander-in-chief, seven ge- 
nerals, and three hundred and forty 
officers were killed and wounded. 
Thus ended an attack which the Count 
de Merci risked in direct opposition to 
the advice of Count Brown and other 
officers of experience. The Imperial 
army now fell back upon Guastalla, 
where it was the good fortune of Count 
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Brown to save it and the cause of 
Charles VI. from total destruction. 

The Austrians, under the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, were posted between the 
Crostolo and the Po, near some strong 
redoubts, at the head of one of their 
bridges; and there, on the 19th of 
September, they were attacked by the 
French, when, after a hard conflict of 
eight hours, during which Brown, then 
only in his twenty-ninth year, charged 
repeatedly at the head of his regiment, 
the Austrians were driven back, with 
the loss of four standards, while the 
gallant Prince of Wirtemberg, old Ge- 
neral Colmenaro, the Prince of Saxe 
Gotha, and many other brave men, 
were slain. 

Count Brown made incredible ex- 
ertions to preserve discipline, and with 
his own regiment to cover the rear of 
the discomfited Imperialists, who were 
thus enabled to fall back in good 
order to a new and stronger position 
on the northward of the Po, where 
they kept the field until January in 
the ensuing year, when the wearied 
French and Spaniards retired into 
winter quarters. One of the most 
brilliant feats of the campaign was the 
destruction of the bridge which the 
Marshal Duke de Noailles had thrown 
over the Adige. At the head of his 
regiment our brave Irish soldier of for- 
tune achieved this arduous task, in 
sight of the whole French army, under 
a heavy discharge of cannon and mus- 
ketry. Thus terminated the Lombar- 
do campaign, in which Austria, if she 
did not lose her honour, won but little 

lory, though in the two battles of 
arma and Guastalla she lost ten thou- 
sand soldiers. 

The French strengthened their forces, 
and a cruel edict was issued at Paris, 
ordaining all British subjects in France 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty to 
enlist in the Trish Brigade, or go to 
the galleys — an edict which was en- 
forced with such rigour, that in fifteen 
days all the Parisian prisons were 
crowded with British residents, chiefly 
poor Scottish Jacobites; but France 
soon found other and more worthy 
means of reinforcing her armies in 
Italy and on the Rhine, than by re- 
sorting to such inhospitable tyranny. 

For his services in the Italian war, 
Count Brown received a general’s com- 
mission in 1736, from the Emperor 
Charles VI., who, discouraged by his 
reverses, signified a desire for peace; 
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and it was scarcely negotiated, before 
he became involved ina new war, that 
broke out on the confines of Europe 
and Asia. ‘The rapid progress of the 
Russians against the Turks, and their 
capture of the Crimea, excited the am- 
bition of Charles, who, by the treaty 
of 1726, was bound to assist Russia 
against the Porte; and now that pro- 
phecy, so often propagated, was in 
every one’s moutb, that Tue pEertop 
FATAL TO THE CRESCENT WAS ARRIVED | 

Again the Osmanli turned their arms 
against Hungary ; and more to protect 
that ancient kingdom than to assist 
the Czarina (who demanded of Aus. 
tria 10,000 horse and 20,000 foot), 
Charles sent 8,000 Saxon infantry, 
under Field-Marshal Seckendorf and 
General Count Brown, with whom the 
Duke of Lorraine went as a volunteer. 
By the peculation of the commissaries 
and contractors, these forces suffered 
incredible hardships, and their leaders 
found Gradisca, Bioc, even Belgrade, 
and all the Hungarian frontier for- 
tresses dilapidated, and incapable of 
being defended. More troops and 
600,000 florins were promised to them 
from Vienna, but neither came. Thus 
Seckendorf and Brown found them- 
selves before the Turks with a small 
army of recruits, destitute of horses, 
caissons, and all the munitions of war. 
On receiving 10,000 florins, they 
raised 26,000 infantry, 15,000 horse, 
and 4,000 irregulars; but the indecision 
of the Emperor, who interfered with 
all their arrangements, the nature of 
their forces, clamours among their sol- 
diers, cabals among their officers, the 
severities they encountered, and the 
pressing ardour of the Osmanli, gave 
to the Imperial arms but a succession 
of humiliating defeats; and though 
Brown’s fiery energy captured many 
small fortresses, others of greater im- 
portance were lost by Seckendorf, and 
at last Belgrade, the scene of his ear- 
lier service, was besieged. 

Banjaluca, a strongly fortified town, 
which has two castles to defend it, and 
which stands on the frontier of Bosnia, 
at the confluence of the Verbas with 
the Save, was skilfully invested by the 
Austrians, under the Prince of Hild- 
burghausen, but he was compelled to 
raise the siege, and, after a bloody con- 
flict, was driven towards the Save by 
the Turks. 

Charles, alarmed for the safety of 
Austria, ordered Seckendorf and Brown 
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to march through Servia, and form a 


junction with the Prince, which they 


immediately did, after dispatching a re- 
inforcement to Marshal Kevenbiiller. 
With only 20,000 men, they fought a 
way through Servia, and made them- 
selves masters of Utzitza, after a short 
seige, and would have taken Zwornick, 
but for an inundation of the Drina. 
On the 16th of October, they encamped 
on the southern bank of the Save. 
Thus, they arrived in time to share 
some of the fighting near Banjaluca, 
and on the retreat from thence the 
Austrian baggage, sick, and wounded 
were only saved from the barbarous 
Mussulmans by the personal exertions 
of Count Brown, who secured that 
movement by his valour and example. 
Discouraged by the misfortunes of 
his army, Charles VI. resolved to end 
a strife in which his troops gathered 
nothing but disgrace ; and, leaving the 
quarrel to the mediation of France, he 
bequeathed to the Czarina the whole 
brunt of the war. The ill-success of 
the Austrians was attributed to the 
unfortunate Seckendorf, the victim of 
circumstances and the cabals of the 
Jesuits; and he was committed, for 
an unlimited time, to the gloomy 
Castle of Glatz, an old fortress on the 


mountains of Silesia. On the peace of 


Belgrade being signed, Marshal Wal- 
lace (of Scottish descent) was also sent 
prisoner to Zigieth, and Count Neu- 
perg was placed in the Castle of Ho- 
itz; and as these three generals were 
ordered to remain captive during the 
lifetime of the Emperor, no part of the 
stigma of their ill-success fell on their 
Irish compatriot, Brown, who, on his 
return to Vienna, in 1739, was created 
Field Marshal-lieutenant, and a mem- 
ber of the Aulic Council of War. 

In the following year, his friend and 
master, Charles VI. (having unfortu- 
nately surfeited himself with mush- 
rooms), died. He was the last prince 
of the ancient House of Hapsburg, 
sixteenth Emperor of Germany, and 
eleventh King of Bohemia; and the 
grave had scarcely closed over him, 
ere the disputed succession to his here- 
ditary dominions kindled another war 
in Europe. 

By the Pragmatic Sanction his an- 
cient possessions were guaranteed to 
his daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa (Queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and wife of Francis Stephen 
Duke of Tuscany), by Britain, Russia, 


Holland, France, Spain, and Prussia ; 
but the three last-named powers fell— 
as an old writer says—* upon the poor 
distressed orphan Queen, like three 
wolves, without merey or equity ;” 
and in defiance of their solemn Tata 
the Bavarian Elector laid claim to 
Bohemia; the sovereigns of France, 
Poland, and Saxony demanded all the 
vast inheritance of Austria each for 
themselves ; and all prepared for open 
war, while Maria Theresa quietly took 
possession of her father’s throne. 

At this startling crisis Count Brown 
was in command at Breslau. The 
first blow of this new and general con- 
test was struck by Frederick III. of 
Prussia, who, having at his disposal all 
the immense treasure which had been 
accumulated by the rigid economy of 
his politic father, together with 76,000 
idle troops, for whom he had been left 
to find employment, now revived an 
ancient claim to Silesia, based upon 
such pretensions as the English kings 
of old advanced to the thrones of Scot- 
land and France; and suddenly march- 
ing twenty battalions of infantry and 
thirty-six squadrons of horse into the 
duchy, he took possession of Breslau, 
its capital, from which Count Brown 
was forced to retire, having only 3,000 
men, with whom he retreated towards 
Moravia, leaving small garrisons in 
Glogau and Breig, which Frederick 
blockaded with six battalions. This 
was in the January of 1741. 

Frederick now offered to supply the 
Queen of Hungary (as Maria Theresa 
was styled) with money and troops to 
support her claims against the other 
violaters of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
provided she would cede to him the 
Silesian province. Aware of the dan- 
ger of yielding to one pretender, she 
sent Count Neuperg (who, since the 
Peace of Belgrade, had been a captive) 
with an army to the assistance of the 
faithful Brown, who, after disputin 
every inch of Frederick's progress, ha 
maintained the contest with him single- 
handed for two months, 

The King of Prussia sent a detach- 
ment of infantry across the Oder to 
attack Brown’s garrison of 300 men in 
Namslau, where they surrendered in a 
fortnight. Leaving one regiment in 
Breslau, he marched against Brown’s 
next garrison, consisting of 400 men, in 
Ohlau, under Colonel Formentini, who 
finding the place ruinous, and the 
Prussians overwhelming, capitulated. 
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Then General Kleist invested Breig 
with five battalions and four squadrons. 

Count Neuperg, one of Austria’s 
best generals, being a senior officer, 
assumed the command of the whole 
force, which he had first assembled in 
the environs of Olmutz, and sent Ge- 
neral Lentulus to occupy the narrow 
defiles of Glatz in Silesia, and so pro- 
tect Bohemia. Neuperg, meanwhile, 
meditated operations on the Neiss, 
and his hussars cut off the King of 
Prussia’s convoys and outposts in 
every direction. The skirmishes around 
Neiss were incessant, and in one ca- 
valry encounter Frederick was nearly 
taken prisoner—a stroke which would 
have ended the war at once. After 
many maneeuvres and encounters, the 
armies of Neuperg and Frederick drew 
near each other, on the 10th of April, 
174], at Molowitz, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Neiss, where a des- 
perate battle was fought. 

On this inauspicious day — inauspi- 
cious for the Austrian cause—General 
Count Brown (or Braiin, as the King 
of Prussia names him in his works) 
commanded the infantry, The scene 
of the encounter was within a league 
of the river Neiss, and the ground was 
mantled with snow to the depth of two 
feet. The Prussian army consisted 
of twenty-seven battalions of infantry, 
twenty-nine squadrons of cavalry, and 
three of hussars. 

The Prussian infantry were, at that 
time, says Frederick, who had brought 
their discipline to perfection, “ walk- 
ing batteries! The rapidity of loading 
tripled their fire, and made a Prussian 
equal to three adversaries.” ‘They 
came on with such ardour, that Mar- 
shal Neuperg had to form his troops 
in order of battle under a cannonade 
from Frederick's artillery ; but the 
right wing of his cavalry (thirty 
squadrons), under Reemer, fell head- 
long on the Prussian left, and drove 
back their blue-coated dragoons. On 
they continued to press, with swords 
uplifted, until the steady fire of two 
grenadier battalions routed them, and 
slew the brave Remer as he led them to 
the charge for the third time. 

At this critical moment, the infantr 
under Brown rushed on, and, though 
unsupported by cavalry, made incre- 
dible efforts to break through Frede- 
rick’s serried ranks ; and in this strug- 
gle the first battalion of his guards lost 
half its officers, and no less than 800 
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men. For five hours the firing con- 
tinued; and, as ammunition failed, the 
dead were all turned on their faces, 
and their pouches emptied, to carry on 
the strife, which was only ended by 
Marshal Schwerin making a motion 
with his left, which threatened the 
Austrian flank. “This,” says Frede- 
rick, in the History of his Own Times, 
‘*was the signal of victory, and the 
Austrian defeat—their rout was total.” 
This was at six, p.m. 

Count Brown was severely wound- 
ed, and Maria Theresa had 180 officers, 
7,000 horse and foot, killed, and three 
standards, seven cannon, and 1,200 

risoners, taken, with 3,000 wounded. 
3rown, though faint with loss of blood, 
never left bis saddle; but, by his ef- 
forts at the head of the infantry, co- 
vered the retreat of the whole army, 
which Neuperg, who was also wound- 
ed, ordered to retire under the cannon 
of Neiss, leaving Frederick victorious 
on the field, where he remained for 
three weeks. 

Availing himself of this success, the 
victor, after a short siege, took Breig, 
removed his head-quarters to Strehlen, 
and, on driving 4,000 Austrian hus- 
sars from the important pass of Frye- 
walde, began to recruit his army 
among the conquered Silesians. Re- 
establishing himself in Breslau, on 
being joined by the Duke of Holstein, 
his army, consisting of forty-three bat- 
talions and seventy squadrons, would 
soon have cut off all communication 
between the troops of Neuperg and his 
supplies; and moreover, would have 
formed a junction with the armies of 
France and Bavaria, which had now 
taken the field in his favour — the 
former under the famous Marshal, 
Duke de Belleisle, and the latter under 
their Elector. The outposts of their 
allied enemies were now witbin eight 
German miles of Vienna, and the cause 
of the young and beautiful Maria The- 
resa seemed almost desperate. She 
retired to Presburg, where her appear- 
ance before the assembled Palatines, 
with an infant son in her arms, kindled 
such an enthusiasm that, as one man, 
they drew their sabres, exclaiming— 
** We will die for our sovereign, Maria 
Theresa !” 

She sent for Count Brown in 1743, 
to be present at her coronation, and, 
as a reward for his past services, 
made him a privy councillor of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, 
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The brave Hungarian nobles now 
rose in arms, and old Count Palfy 
marched at the head of 30,000 men to 
relieve Vienna, the Governor of which, 
Marshal Kevenhiiller, had only 12,000 
men to resist the three armies of 
France, Prussia, and Bavaria, while the 
Marshals Neuperg and Brown covered 
the roads to Bohemia with 20,000 men. 
as a protection against the kingdom of 
Bavaria. In all the operations of the 
Austrians, during the many encounters 
and severe campaigns of 1742-3, Count 
Brown commanded the vanguard or 
first division, and always with honour. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine having 
succeeded Marshal Neuperg in com- 
mand of the army, encountered the 
enemy near Braunau, and a desperate, 
but drawn battle (in which his forces 
suffered most) was fought, while 
Prince Lobcowitz, on marching from 
Bohemia, drove the French from all 
their posts and garrisons in the Upper 
Palatinate. Then the combined forces 
of the Prince, Brown, and Lobcowitz, 
forced those of Marshal Broglio to 
abandon their ‘strongly intrenched 
camp at Pladling, on the Danube, and 
to fall back in confusion on the Rhine, 
while the irregular horse, Croats, Pan- 
dours, and Foot Talpaches, harassed 
their rear-guard, and exterminated the 
stragglers, 

In this expedition, Count Brown 
seized Deckendorf, at the head of the 
vanguard, captured a vast quantity of 
baggage, and obliged the French, after 
immense slaughter, to abandon the 
banks of the Danube, which the whole 
Austrian army, under the Prince of 
Lorraine, passed in security on the 
6th of June. 

On this spot a pillar was afterwards 
erected, bearing, in the following in- 
scription, an honourable testimony to 
the valour of our Irish hero :— 


“ Theresia Austriacw Augustw Duce Exercitus, 
Carlo Alexandro Lothairingico, 
Septemdecim, superatis hostilibus villis, 
Captoque Deckendorfio, renitendibus undis, 
Resistentibus, Gallis, 

Duce exercitus Ludovico Borbonio Contio 
Transivit hic Danubium, 
Ulysses Maximilianus Brown, Campi Marashalus, 
Die 5° Junii,” a.p. 1743, 


When Marshal Broglio reached 
Donawert, in the Swabian circle, he 
was joined by 12,000 men, under the 
warlike Maurice Count de Saxe, after- 
wards Marshal General of France and 
Duke of Courland; but finding his 
main body almost destroyed, instead 
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of hazarding a battle, he retreated be- 
fore Prince Charles and Brown to 
Heilbron, and there abandoning to 
them his artillery and baggage, retired 
with greater precipitation to Prague. 

Lorraine followed, and encamped in 
sight of them, along the hills of Giris- 
nitz. The French marshals offered to 
surrender Prague, Egra, and all their 
captures in Bohemia, provided they 
were permitted to march home with 
the honours of war. These offers were 
rejected with disdain ; Prague was in- 
vested on all sides, and though the 
Marshal de Maillebois marched to its 
relief, he achieved nothing, for the Aus- 
trians possessed all the passes of the 
mountains, and he was compelled to 
retreat as a fugitive, harassed and 
galled by the troops of Prince Charles, 
who left Prince Lobcowitz to watch 
the motions of the Dukes of Belleisle 
and Broglio in the beleagured city. 

The latter of these marshals fled 
from his command in the disguise of a 
courier; the former abandoned the 
city in a dark and cold December night, 
and, with 14,000 men and 30 guns, 
made his way towards Alsace, endur- 
ing unheard of miseries; 900 men 
whom he left behind him surrendered 
at discretion; and thus again the an- 
cient capital of Bohemia reverted to 
the House of Austria, which, however, 
lost the Duchy of Silesia by the treaty 
of Breslau, which ceded it for ever to 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

In the year 1743, Count Brown was 
sent by his Imperial Mistress to Worms 
as her plenipotentiary to George IT. 
of Great Britain, with whose Ministers 
he spared no pains to arrange the im- 

ortant alliance between the Courts of 
ondon, Vienna, and Turin. On this 
service he acquitted himself with an 
ability no way inferior to the courage 
he had displayed in so many fields. 

The arena of his next service was 
again in Italy, where the Austrian 
forces were still fighting against the 
Spaniards, and pursuing the old war 
between the houses of Bourbon and 
Hapsburg. 

he Count Gages, who commanded 
the Spaniards in Bologna, having re- 
ceived instructions from his imperious 
Queen to fight the enemy within three 
days, or resign, and to fight whether he 
was prepared or not, passed the Parano 
in the beginning of February, and, on 
the 18th, attacked the Austrians under 
Count Traun, at Campo Santo, a town 
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of Modena, where another drawn battle 
was fought, and both sides claimed the 
victory. Count Gages found himself 
obliged to repass the river, and retire 
into Romagna, where he intrenched 
himself, and remained undisturbed till 
October, when Prince Lobcowitz, hav- 
ing assumed command of the Austrian 
army, boldly advanced, and drove him 
back on Fano. It was at this crisis 
that Count Brown was sent by Maria 
Theresa to join her Austrians, whose 
ultimate object was the conquest of 
the Bourbonic kingdom of Naples, to 
punish its King for having violated a 
forced neutrality, and joined Count 
Gages with 25,000 men. 

At this time the Empress-Queen 
engaged to maintain 30,000 men in 
Italy, provided the King of Sardinia 
would pay another force of 45,000, 
while Britain was to send a naval 
squadron to co-operate by sea. Lob- 
cowitz and Count Brown had estab- 
lished their head-quarters at Monte 
Rotondo, near Rome, when their final 
orders arrived to invade the kingdom 
of Naples. Breaking up the camp, 
and marching towards Viletri, the 
Prince dispatched Count Brown, with 
a division of German infantry and 
another of Hungarian hussars, to pur- 
sue the Spaniards (who begun to re- 
treat) as fur as the river Tronto, with 
the double purpose of harassing them, 
and endeavouring to excite an insur- 
rection among the wild mountaineers 
of the Abruzzo. In fulfilment of his 
orders, Brown distributed everywhere 
manifestoes in the name of Maria 
Theresa, urging them to throw off the 
Spanish ain. and place themselves 
under her protection, promising, at 
the same time, to banish for ever the 
obnoxious Jews from Naples; but 
these proclamations were unheeded by 
the Abruzzesi, who evinced no incli- 
nation to revolt. 

Meanwhile his commander, Prince 
Lobcowitz, had halted in the mar- 
quisate of Ancona, being somewhat 
uncertain in which direction to march. 
Pushing on, Count Brown crossed the 
Tronto, which separates the kingdom 
of Naples from the Papal territory. 
Entering, he gave all to fire and sword 
as he advanced. His route lay along 
the shore of the Adriatic by the high 
road to Naples, which crosses the river 
Potenza near its mouth, and lies on 
the confines of Ascoli. He laid most 
of. the small towns in the Abruzzo 
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under contribution. Some were fined 
in money—others in a certain quantity 
of barley bread ; but his necessary se- 
verity was greatly tempered by mercy. 
His advanced-guard of hussars had 
daily skirmishes with the Spanish 
cavalry. 

The passes being deep with snow, so 
as to be almost impassable for artillery 
and baggage, Lobcowitz gave up all 
thought of entering Naples by the 
coast road, which was the only clear 
one, and very unwisely recalled Count 
Brown with his forces; and as soon as 
they joined, began his march by the 
way of Umbria and the Campagna di 
Roma, with 6,000 horse and 20,000 
foot. Among the former were 2,000 
hussars; among the latter were some 
irregulars, or free companies of what 
Buonamici, in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
styles “‘ Condemned persons and de- 
serters, who, despairing of pardon, and 
urged by the prospect of plunder, 
panted for an opportunity of comin 
to blows with the enemy.” This smal 
army marched in three columns, two 
days’ march apart, that the people 
might not be oppressed. Brown com- 
manded the first. Advancing by Spo- 
leto, Terni, and Narni, they reached 
Castellana, and held a council of war, 
at which Brown, the Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Albani, and the Bishop of 
Gurck assisted. A stormy debate en- 
sued, and nothing was decided upon. 

Meanwhile the alarmed King of Na- 
peat with the combined armies of 

Naples and Spain, was encamped on 

the hill of Anagin, in the Campagna 
di Roma. The Spaniards under Count 
Gages consisted of eleven battalions of 
infantry, three regiments of cavalry, 
under the Duke of Atri, five hundred 
horse-archers, and three hundred of 
the Duke of Modena’s archer-guards 
(archers, of course, but by name) ; 
with the Irish Brigade, and a regiment 
of hussar deserters. The Neapolitan 
army consisted of eighteen battalions 
of foot and five regiments of horse. 
The vanguard was composed of light- 
armed mountaineers, The artillery 
was commanded by the veteran Conte 
di Gazola. 

Lobcowitz and Brown now began 
their march towards Rome ; crossed the 
Tiber at Teverone, and halted at Ma- 
rino, where of old stood the villa of 
Caius Marius. After a great deal of 
severe marching, counter-marching, 
and skirmishing, the Prince resolved 
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ob assailing the chiefs of the allies in 
their head-quarters, which they had 
established in Viletri; and this daring 
enterprise he committed to Brown, his 
most active and able general. 

In Viletri, the King of Naples and 
the Duke of Modena, with most of the 
nobles and officers of their troops, had 
quartered themselves, and taken every 
measure to secure and fortify the town, 
which is situated upon a high moun- 
tain, surrounded by deep valleys, all 
difficult of access, but beautifully 
planted with vineyards and groves of 
olive-trees. It had several gates, a 
Minorite convent, and a town-house, 
which crowned the summit of the hill. 
Charles of Naples occupied the no- 
ble palace of the Ginnetti family ; ad- 
jacent to which were spacious gardens, 
a lane, and a bridge, all guarded by 
soldiers, barricaded, and planted with 
brass cannon. The gardens communi- 
cated with the Valmonte road, and 
thereon were two battalions of 
the Walloon Guard. The custody of 
the Roman gate was committed to the 
Royal Regiment of Horse, and the Duke 
of Modena’s Life Guards, while at the 
foot of the eminence, to sweep all ap- 
proaches, the most of the artillery were 
posted near the Capuchin convent. 
he right flank of the town. was occu- 
pied by Spanish and Italian infantry ; 
the left by the cavalry, the Irish Bri- 
gade, and four battalions of the Wal- 
loon Guard. 

The Austrians had intrenched them- 
selves on a hill, only a mile distant ; 
and there, by means of spies and de- 
serters, Count Brown accurately 
informed himself of all the arrange- 
ments which had been made in Viletri ; 
but, brave as he was, on Prince Lob- 
cowitz first proposing this hazardous 
duty to him, he was struck by the too 
evident desperation of the service. 

“The Austrian forces,” said he, 
“are insufficient for attempting so dar- 
ing an enterprise; it is impossible to 
reach the Neapolitan cantonment un- 
discovered, and I do not think we 
could force it withoutimminent danger, 
and a warm reception. In my opinion, 
the easier and the safer way would be 
to make a general attack with all our 
strength upon the enemy's works.” 

Brown afterwardsadopted the Gene- 
ral’s opinion, that a night attack was 
best; and the pees manne, te 

posed met with the consent o! 
ve were present at their conference. 
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Selecting 6,000 men, he chose the 
10th of August for this desperate expe- 
dition ; and Lobcowitz, to conceal all 
knowledge of the route chosen by the 
Count in attacking Viletri, threw a 
chain of piequets and videttes over a 
vast extent of country. In silence, 
and without the sound of drum or bugle, 
he marched from the camp; and none 
of his troops, save the Marquis de No- 
vati, his second in command, were in- 
formed of the object until they reached 
a valley at the foot of the mountain, 
near a church dedicated to St. Mary. 
The darkness of the night (says Cas. 
truccio Buonamici) was rendered more, 
dense by the shade of the overhanging 
vines. 

At this moment, during a temporary 
halt, it was reported to the Count that 
a soldier had deserted, and enna to, 
the enemy. The Marquis de Novati, 
fearing they were betrayed, urged a 
retreat, but Brown exclaimed—“ No; 
I am determined to advance. The die 
of war has been thrown!” And pro- 
mising his soldiers ample rewards, ex- 
horted them to behave like brave men, 
Pushing on with ardour, the attack was 
commenced just as day began to break, 
by the cavalry outposts being cut to 

ileces, and the left flank of Viletri 
being furiously assailed, the infantry 
pushing on through walls and vine- 
yards, and the Hungarian horsemen 
with lance and sabre hewing a passage 
to the streets, A regiment of Italian 
dragoons were put to flight. The 
brave Irish Brigade attacked the ad-, 
vancing Austrians with such fury, as 
to hold them in check for half-an-hour, 
but in the end were nearly cut to pieces, 
at the Neapolitan Gate. Marsiglia of. 
Sienna, a knight of Malta, defended a 
cottage with fifty dismounted dragoons, 
and displayed incredible bravery. The 
Walloon Guards were unable to assist. 
the Irish until they were nearly all. 
slain, Colonel Macdonel, eleven cap- 
tains, thirty subalterns, and a peng. of 
Irish dead, blocked up the gate they 
defended. The fury, the firing, and, 
the slaughter aan sides of hill 
were frightful. The King of Naples, 
put himself at the head of his Guards, 
crying, ‘‘ Remember your king and. 
your ancient valour.” But his efforts 
were vain; the gates were all forced, 
his forces driven out, and nine of their. 
standards taken. The street which. 
led to the Ginnetti palace was set in 
flames, the Duke of Atri was nearly 
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burned alive, and General Count Ma- 
riano was captured in bed. Brown's 
second in command, the Marquis de 
Novati, was taken prisoner, and find. 
ing his troops, which were busy plun- 
dering, about to be surrounded by 
those of Count Gages, he ordered his 
drums to beat a retreat, and retired to 
the intrenched camp of Lobcowitz. In 
this expedition he killed and captured 
3,000 men, hamstrung 800 horses, and 
brought off 500 more laden with plun- 
der; one general, one hundred other 
officers, twelve standards, and three 
small colours. His own loss was only 
500. 

Disheartened by the partial failure 
of this affair—for the King of Naples 
had escaped them—destitute of forage 
for their cavalry and artillery, and en- 
cumbered with many sick and wounded 
men, Lobcowitz and Brown finding 
themselves unable to hazard a general 
engagement, and that autumn was at 
liand, became desirous of retreating ; 
and after pillaging Valmonte and cut- 
ting the Duke of Portocarrara’s Italian 
corps to pieces, transporting their bag- 
gage and sick by sea to ‘Tuscany, they 
threw a pontoon bridge across the 
Tiber beside the Ponte Molle, and 
commenced a retreat in the night, de- 
molishing all bridges as they left them 
behind, to bar pursuit. 

The Count was named “the right 
hand” of Lobeowitz during the arduous 
operations which ensued ; and, by his 
usual activity and bravery, he fre- 
quently repulsed the pursuing Spa- 
niards on the retreat from Viletri, 
during the fortification of the Austrian 
camp at Viterbo, the retreat from 
thence through the forests of Orvietto, 
with a force now diminished to 13,000 
men ; the assault upon Nocera, where 
Count Soro and 900 Italian deserters 
fell into the hands of Count Gages, 
who sent them in chains to San Gio- 
vanni, where every fifth man was shot 
—and many other similar affairs, until 
the Imperialists reached their winter 
quarters at Rimini, Cesano, and Forli, 
on which the Spaniards and Neapoli- 
tans retired to Pesero and Fano, 

In the beginning of the following 
year, 1745, he was recalled from Italy 
by Maria Theresa, and sent into Ba- 
varia at the head of a body of troops 
against the young Elector, who was in 
alliance with France. He took the 
town of Vilshosen by assault, and cap- 
tured 3,600 prisoners; 2,000 were slain 
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on both sides, and 6,000 Hessians were 
fureed to lay down their arms, and 
enter the British service for the cam- 
paign against the unfortunate Prince 
Charles Stuart. The Count would 
have performed many other feats of 
equal brilliance, had the war against 
Bavaria not been terminated suddenly 
by the terrified Elector, who, at the 
same time that Vilshosen was taken, 
lost Pfarrkirchen, Landshut, and had 
all his magazines destroyed, which com- 
pelled him to sign the treaty of Fussen, 
and in April to conclude a peace with 
the Empress Queen. In the same year 
Count Brown was appointed General 
of the Austrian Ordnance. 

Though peace had been made with 
the Bavarian Elector, there was no 
rest for our Irish soldier of fortune, 
who was immediately dispatched a 
third time to Italy, with 18,000 men 
against the Spaniards, by Maria The- 
resa, whose husband had now been 
elected Emperor of Germany. He 
joined the Prince of Lichenstein, who 
was carrying on the war against the 
still-allied French and Spaniards under 
the Marshal de Maillebois ; and one of 
his first essays in the new Italian cam- 
paign was to attempt the recovery of 
the Milanese, out of which, solely by 
his activity, the allies were ultimately 
driven. 

He also formed a daring scheme to 
cut. off the communication between the 
main-body of the Spanish army and 
their forces under the Marquis de Cas. 
tellar, by detaching General Nodasti 
along the left bank of the Po, with 
orders to amuse the enemy by coun- 
termarches, and by pretending to lay 
a pontoon bridge across the river at 
Casale-maggiore, a town in Lombardy, 
While the deceived Spaniards were 
busy watching these feigned motions, 
their guards, who occupied the right 
bank of the Po, were surprised and 
utterly cut to pieces by the Austrian 
Irregulars; and then Count Brown 
crossed the river at Borgoforte, near 
the strong Venetian castle, and push- 
ing on from thence, captured Luzzara, 
a Parmese town four miles north of 
the scene of his services twelve years 
before — Guastalla, which he imme- 
diately invested, and took by assault, 
when Marshal Count Corasin surren- 
dered, with 2,000 prisoners. At this 
very time, Castellar, with 7,000 Spa- 
niards, hovered on one flank of the 
Count’s little force, and Gages was ad- 
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vancing on the other—two movements 
by which his division must have been 
overwhelmed, had not the Prince of 
Lichenstein advanced to his support, 
and on uniting they took Parma. 

At the battle of Piacenza, Brown 
performed one of his most brilliant 
deeds, by destroying the right wing of 
the allies, under the Marshal de Mail- 
lebois. This great encounter took 
place in front of the city, which stands 
on an extensive plain near the right 
bank of the Po; earthen ramparts 
surround, and a castle protects it. 
Count Gages’ army abounded in caval- 
ry; and besides its natural strength, 
his position was defended by the can- 
non of the city; so there was no hope 
of starving him out of his trenches—but 
battle was given on the 16th of June. 
The French, who had encamped with- 
out the Antonian gate, formed in three 
lines, and were the right wing of the 
enemy, with sixteen battalions of 
Spaniards under Lieutenant-General 
Arambure; the centre consisted of 
nine battalions, the flower of the Spa- 
nish infantry ; the left were the regi- 
ments of Naples and Genoa. 

The battle began at daybreak, and 
the Spaniards charged with such fury 
that an Austrian battery, consisting of 
twenty-six pieces, was taken by Aram- 
bure, who was dangerously wounded. 
Count Gages broke their left, when 
250 gallant men of Prince Eugene's 
dragoons bore them back, and struck 
a panic into the French, amongst 
whom the Marshal de Maillebois was 
fighting on foot. These dragoons were 
led by Count Brown, and by their 
chargethe Spanish and Walloon Guards 
were routed, trampled under hoof, and 
destroyed. The allies made a preci- 
itate retreat. Two days after the 
Pattle they were reviewed, and found 
to have lost 3,220 who were killed, 
4,460 wounded, and 915 prisoners. 
The Count de Brostel, General of the 
French Artillery, the Chevalier de 
Tesse, two Spanish Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, and the Commander of the Swiss, 
were among the slain. Ten pieces of 
cannon and thirty pairs of colours were 
left upon that sanguinary field, where 
the Austrians buried 3,500 of their 
own dead. The King of Spain sur- 
vived these tidings but a few days. 

On the 9th of August, the combined 
French, Spanish, and Neapolitan ar- 
mies attempted to cross the Po at the 
Lombra and Tydone. Count Sabel-« 
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loni, with 7,000 Austrians, made a 
noble stand against them, from nine 
in the evening till ten next morning, 
when General Botta and Count Brown 
hastened to his relief, and the con- 
flict began again with renewed fury, 
and after a terrific cross fire of cannon 
and musketry, and a furious melée, in 
which Spaniard, Frenchman, Swiss, 
Italian, and Austrian soldiers, were 
all mingled, with musket, sword, and 
bayonet —no man valuing life or limb 
when compared with the glory of the 


day—the three allies were driven back,- 


leaving 8,000 killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, with nineteen guns, and 
twenty standards, on the field. 

The Austrians lost General Baren- 
clau (whose courage was ever rash) 
with 4,000 men, Counts Brown and 
Pallavicini were wounded. The Spa- 
niards lost the flower of their officers, 
and among them the young and noble 
Colonel Don Julio Deodato of Lucca, 
an accomplished cavalier and scholar. 


Marshal Maillebois and Count Gages, 


retreated to Genoa, from thence to 
Nice, and from thence to Parma, aban- 
doning Piacenza, of which the Austrians 
took immediate possession, and wherein 
they placed 9,000 men, most of whom 
were suffering from wounds received in 
previous battles. Despite his wound, 
Brown remained at the head of his 
division and with the army which pur- 
sued the Bourbon allies towards Genoa, 
taking every place by storm or capitu- 
lation on their route, except Tortona 
and the mandamento or fortified town 
of Gavi. 

On the Austrian vanguard under 
Count Brown (who commanded during 
the absence of Count Botta, the new 
commander-in-chief) reaching Santo 
Pietro d’Arena, a suburb of Genoa, 
the city beeame filled with consterna- 
tion, and the senators sent the Marshal 
di Campo Esceria to learn from him 
on what conditions he would receive 
the city. But for some private reason 
Brown declined to admit him to an 
audience. Raynerio Grimaldi and 
Augustino Lomellino were next sent 
to the Austrian camp, and the Count 
demanded the object of their visit. 
‘* General,” they replied, ‘‘the people 
of Genoa have made war on no one, and 
least of all upon the Empress-Queen 
of Hungary, for whom they have ever 
entertained a profound veneration. 
Had they been her enemies, would their 
ambassador have been at this very time 
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in her city of Vienna? Hard neces- 
sity forced us to embrace an alliance 
with the Bourbons, and it was with no 
other view than to defend ourselves, 
for we would be the vilest of mankind 
to suffer our fatherland to be taken 
tamely from us. There can be no 
reason now, noble General, to distress 
those who have only armed them in 
their own defence, or treat as enemies 
the Genoese, who have committed no 
act of hostility.” 

** Signeurs,” replied Count Brown, 
** you Save acted the part of our most 
bitter enemies, for without your assist- 
ance what could the united armies of 
the Bourbons have effected? You 
sent them auxiliaries! you supplied 
them with provisions; and after six 
— striving to cut a passage into 

taly, it was you Genoese, alone, who 
opened up a path to them, enabling 
them to essay the ruin of the Austrians 
in Venice and in Lombardy. Begone! 
and without loss of time inform your 
senate to say no more of friendship for 
the present, but submit to us on those 
terms which my friend, General Gorani, 
will lay before you in writing.” 

Lest Brown should have the entire 
gory of reducing Genoa, General 

tta hastened from Novi to resume 
the command, and he also required the 
immediate surrender of the city. 

The allies having left 4,000 men to 
defend the pass of La Bochetta, in the 
northern Apennines, a gorge which 
has always been considered as the key 
of Italy on the side of Genoa, and 
which is well defended by several re- 
doubts, Count Brown advanced against 
it, and stormed the ravine, though it 
is so narrow that in some places only 
three men could march abreast. He 
attacked and routed another party on 
his way to Ponte Decimo; and after 
this, the Genoese, finding themselves 
eompletely abandoned, gave up all their 
gates, posts, and arsenals, and paid 
50,000 Genovines to the victorious 
Austrian troops. After this, Count 
Brown was appointed their genera- 
lissimo in Italy ; and all thought of in- 
vading Naples having been completely 
laid aside for the time, it was arranged 
by the British and Austrian ambassa- 
dors, in a conference which they held 
in Santo Pietro d’Arena, that without 
loss of time he should make an inva- 
sion of Provence, into which the allies 
had retired. In obedience to this de- 
sire, after detaching General Gorani 
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(who soon after was unfortunately 
killed) to fall upon the enemy's rear, 
and leaving the Marquis de Botta at 
Genoa with 18,000 men, he embarked 
on board a squadron consisting of 
three ships and eight pinnaces, com- 
manded by the Scottish Captain Forbes, 
and sailing from Santo Pietro d’Arena, 
had a quick passage to Villa Franca, 
from whence he walked on foot to 
Nice, a two days’ journey. He was 
disguised, for in such a country, con- 
vulsed as it was by war, assassination, 
and disorder, every precaution was ne- 
cessary for personal safety. 

Having waited on the King of Sar- 
dinia, and settled their plan of future 
operations, he waited at Nice only 
until Captain Forbes brought over the 
Austrian artillery, &c., from Genoa, 
and until the forces collected for him 
by the Sardinians were reinforced by 
the troops from Piedmont, Milan, 
Genoa, and those which had been 
blocking up Tortona ; and while the 
were collecting, at the head of a small 
force he reduced, by assault, Mont 
Albano, in the county of Nice. 

In triumph, and in defiance of the 
French troops under the Marshal 
Duke de Belleisle, he passed the Var 
on the 9th of November, with a fine 
urmy, consisting of forty-five squadrons 
of horse, and sixty-three battalions of 
foot —in all, 50,000 men. Among 
these were twenty regiments of the 
Piedmontese. The wild Croats, on their 
swift grey horses, and the dashing 
Hungarian Hussars, clad in their 
brown uniforms, formed his vanguard ; 
and fell with such fury upon the French 
with their long lances and sharp 
sabres, that they swept all before 
them ; while the British sailors, under 
Vice - Admiral Medley, drove them 
from Fort Laurette, and thereby se- 
cured his left flank. Thus safely and 
victoriously he passed the Var, and 
entered Provence, the ancient patri- 
mony of the House of Anjou. 

With the assistance of a British bomb- 
ketch, he reduced and took 500 soldiers 
in the little isles of Saint Marguerite and 
Saint Honorat, on the south-east coast 
of France, opposite to Antibes, which 
he invested by land, while Admiral 
Medley cannonaded it by sea. Leaving 
Baron Roth with twenty-four batta- 
lions to press the siege against the 
Chevalier de Sade, he made himself 
master of Draguignan, with the loss of 
2,000 men, laid all the open country 
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-under contribution, and threw forward 
his outposts so far as the river Argens. 
During these arduous operations, he 
was siezed by a fever, which confined 
him to his camp-bed, but he soon re- 
linquished it for his saddle. 

The batteries opened against An- 
tibes on the 20th of September. It was 
cannonaded for thirty-six days, and all 
its houses were demolished; but, on 
collecting a numerous army, the Mar- 
shals De Belleisle and De Boufflers ad- 
vanced to its relief, while other forces, 
amounting to sizty battalions, were 
hastening forward from Flanders. 
Meanwhile, the Genoese, driven to 
despair by the extortions and severity 
of the Marquis de Botta, resolved to 
break their Austrian fetters, or die in 
the attempt. ‘The circumstance of a 
German officer striking an Italian, who 
refused to drag a mortar to which he 
was harnessed, kindled a flame; and 
all the Genoese rushed to arms, and 
forced the arsenals. ‘The city barriers 
were stormed, the Austrians driven 
out, and two regiments, who defended 
the gate of Santo Thomaso, were cut 
to pieces. All these circumstances 
combined, obliged Count Brown to 
raise the siege of Antibes, abandon the 
oa expedition against Toulon, 
and repass the Var. This was exe- 
cuted on the 23rd January, 1747, but 
not without considerable loss, for his 
rearguard was furiously attacked. Or- 
dering a column of horse and foot into 
Lombardy to join Count Schulem- 
berg, he lined the southern bank of the 
Var with his main body, and kept the 
French under the great Belleisle com- 
pletely in check, till the King of Sar- 
dinia secured all the mountain-defiles, 
to prevent them from penetrating into 
Piedmont. 

Brown still continued that masterly 
retreat which excited the admiration 
of all military men, and even of his 
enemy, the brave Belleisle, who fol- 
lowed him across the Var on the 25th 
May, and retook Mont Albano, Villa- 
franca, and Ventimiglia, from his gar- 
risons, driving back forty-six Piedmon- 
tese battalions with terrible slaughter 
at the pass of Exilles, where the Che- 
valier de Belleisle (brother of the Mar- 
shal), Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, 
fell, pierced with three wounds. Mean- 
while Brown, with a force diminished 
to 28,000, continued his retreat to- 
wards Finale and Savona. The de- 
spatch, which was sent to him by 


Major-General Colloredo, detailing the 
affair at Exilles, was published in the 
London Gazette. In Lombardy he 
ordered two intrenched camps to be 
formed: one to hold 14,000 men, to 
guard the banks of the Tanaro; the 
other to hold 11,000, and guard the 
Po, near Pavia; but fatigue and want 
of food soon compelled all to seek 
—- for the winter. The King of 

ardinia marched to Turin; Brown 
established his head-quarters at Milan 
—after winning the praise of all Europe 
by his skilful operations in Provence. 
While here, by the severity of his re- 
monstrance, he forced Marshal Schu- 
lemberg to abandon his important 
enterprise against Bisignano, and 
draw off his division to assist the King 
of Sardinia in covering Piedmont and 
Lombardy. 

The remainder of that year he occu- 
pied by innumerable skirmishes and 
movements in defending the Italian 
states of Maria Theresa; among these 
(after the great review at Coni) was 
the march upon the Dermont, the as- 
sault by the French upon Maison 
Meau, the attack upon forty-three 
French battalions who were intrenched 
near Villa Franca, and other affairs, 
until the peace so happily signed in 
1748, when he was sent by his mistress 
to Nice, where, in conjunction with 
the Duke de Belleisle and the Marquis 
de la Minas, he skilfully adjusted cer- 
tain difficulties which had arisen in 
fulfilling the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In reward for his many great and gal- 
lant services, the Empress Queen now 
made him Governor of Transylvania, 
where he won the love and admiration 
of the people, by his justice, affability, 
and honourable bearing. 

In 1752 he was made Governor of 
the city of Prague, and Commander- 
in-Chief of all the troops in the king- 
dom of Bohemia, and in the following 
year the King of Poland, as Elector of 
Saxony, honoured him with the order 
of the White Eagle, the collar of which 
is a gold chain (to which a silver eagle 
is attached), and first worn by Udis- 
laus V. on his marriage with a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Lithuania, In 
1754 he was raised to the rank of Mar- 
shal of the Empire. 

After five years of peace the clouds 
of war again began to gather on the 
Prussian frontier, and Marshal Brown 
was summoned for the last time to the 
field. A quarrel having ensued between 
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the courts of Berlin and Vienna, the 
warlike King of Prussia became alarm- 
ed by the hostile preparations that 
were made along the Livonian fron- 
tier, and, resolving to anticipate the 
designs of his enemies, in 1756 invaded 
Saxony, and made himself master of 
Dresden. On the first tidings of this 
invasion, Marshal Brown put himself 
at the head of the army of Prague, and 
marched to relieve the Saxons; but 
this movement was anticipated by 
Frederick, who left 40,000 men to 
continue the blockade of Pirna on the 
left bank of the Elbe (where Augustus 
IIT. of Poland was shut up), and 
penetrated into Bohemia at the head 
of 24,000 soldiers. 

Brown encamped at Kolin, while 
his compatriot, Prince Piccolomini, 
was posted at Konigingratz. From 
Kolin he marched, on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, to the fine old city of Budin, 
which was surrounded by walls, and 
contains the ancient fortress of Has- 
senberg. Here he endeavoured to 
concert measures with the Saxons for 
securing their freedom ; but Frede- 
rick, on being joined by another co- 
lumn of his army, under the great 
Scottish Marshal Keith, marched to 
encounter him. 

Passing the Egra, Count Brown en- 
camped at Lowoswitz, on the Elbe, and 
near the Saxon frontier, and there the 
King of Prussia came in sight of his 
army, in position, at daybreak, on the 
Ist of October, with 65 squadrons, 26 
battalions, 102 pieces of cannon, which 
formed in order of battle as they ad- 
vanced, in that steady manner for 
which the Prussians had now become 
so famous. The infantry were formed 
in two lines, and the cavalry in three 
in their rear. Frederick’s right wing 
occupied a village at the foot of the 
Radostitz, a wooded mountain; and 
on the Homolkaberg, in front of it, he 
had placed a battery of heavy guns; 
his left wing rested on the Lobosch- 
berg, and his centre occupied the fer- 
tile valley between. 

The high and steep face of the Lo- 
boschberg was covered by vines, and 
intersected by many stone walls. 
Among these Marshal Brown advanced 
a large body of Croats, with several 
battalions of Hungarians to sustain 
them; a deep ravine and rugged rivu- 
let lay between the army of Frederick 
and the Austrians, which consisted of 
72 squadrons, 52 battalions, and 98 
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ieces of ordnance, being 70,000 men. 
Steen formed them in two lines, with 
his horsemen on the wings. He plant- 
ted cannon in the village of Lowos- 
witz, and in redoubts on the level 
ground before it. 

At seven in the morning, and during 
a dense fog, the battle began between 
the Prussian left and the Croats on the 
Loboschberg, who continued firing till 
noon, when Frederick, seeing that 
Brown’s right was his weakest point, 
marched from the summit of the Lo- 
boschberg and drove down the Croats 
and Hungarians from the vineyards into 
the plain and ravine below. The Mar. 
shal, believing that the fortune of the 
day depended on the retention of Lo- 
woswitz, threw his retiring right wing 
into the village, where it soon gave 
way. He then led forward his ‘eft, 
but the infantry fell into confusion at 
the village of Sulowitz, being exposed 
to a dreadful fire of shot and shell from 
redoubts and field-pieces,' grape, can- 
nister, hand-grenades, and musketry, 
which mowed them down like grass, 
and drove them back in disorder ; the 
Marshal then ordered a retreat, which 
he conducted in so masterly a manner, 
that no effort was made to harass 
him. He fell back at three in the 
afternoon, to a new position so well 
chosen that Frederick dared not fol- 
low, but contented himself with keep- 
ing his line behind the ravine of Lowo- 
sitz, though by sending forward a body 
of cavalry, under the Prince of Ba- 
vern, he turned the Marshal’s left 
flank, a manceuvre which compelled 
him to re-pass the Egra, and occupy 
his old camp at Budyn again. 

Such was the battle of Lowoswitz, 
where the Marshal left 4,000 of his 
men dead on the field, and in his re- 
treat had to blew up his magazine, 
while the Prussians had only 653 killed 
and 800 wounded. Having failed to 
relieve the Saxons, he marched to 
Lichtendorf, near Schandau, to join 
the King of Poland, and made an at- 
tempt to force back the Prussians, at 
the head of 8,000 chosen soldiers ; but 
the effort proved ineffectual, and Au- 
gustus III. was compelled to capitulate, 
and deliver 17,000 men and eighty 
pieces of cannon into the hands of Fre- 
derick —a mortification as bitter to 
the Marshal as it was to the Polish 
monarch, 

On the 14th, he retired towards Bo- 
hemia. The Prussian hussars followed 
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his rearguard, and put 300 Croats to 
the sword. For his services, he now 
received the Collar of the Golden 
Fleece — one of the first of European 
knightly orders. 

In. 1757, a confederacy was com- 
pleted to punish Frederick of Prussia 
for his invasion of Saxony. France 
sent 80,000 men to the Khine, under 
the Marshal d’Estrees ; 60,000 Rus- 
sians threatened Livonia; the Swedes 
gathered on the Pomeranian frontier, 
and Maria Theresa mustered 150,000 
soldiers, the most of whom were sta- 
tioned in Prague, under Prince Charles 
of Lorraine and the Marshals Brown 
and Daun. The Austrians were then 
formed into four divisions—one under 
Marshal Brown, at Budyn; a second 
under the Duke d’Aremberg, at Egra ; 
a third under Count.Konigsegg, at 
Richtenberg ; a fourth under Marshal 
Daun, in Moravia. Undeterred by this 
vast array against him, Frederick in 
April marched straight upon Prague, 
and driving before him a column under 
Marshal Schwerin, attacked Brown at 
Budyn, before Daun’s division could 
join him from Moravia. On finding 

is flank turned, Brown fell back upon 
the Bohemian capital, and Frederick, 
leaving one division of his army under 
Marshal Keith, followed him fast with 
the rest, and gave battle to the Aus- 
trians on the 6th of May, at dawn in 
the morning. 

The Imperialists under Marshal 
Brown were 80,000 strong; his left 
wing rested on the Ziskberg towards 
Prague ; his right on the hill of Ster- 
boli. In the front were steep and 
craggy mountains, which no cavalry 
could climb or artillery traverse; but 
the deep vale at their foot was lined by 
hussars and hardy Hungarian infantry. 
The battle was commenced by Lieu- 
tenant - General the Prince of Scho- 
naich assailing the Austrian right with 
65 squadrons of cavalry, a movement 
which Brown skilfully repulsed by 
drawing off his cavalry from the left, 
and overwhelming the Prince by the 
united rush of 104 squadrons. Thus 
outflanked, they were repulsed after 
two charges, until General Zeithen 
hurled the Austrians back upon their 
infantry, by a magnificent charge of 20 
squadrons of hussars. 

The battalions of Prussian grenadiers 
were routed by a discharge of twelve- 
pounders loaded with musket-shot, and 
the noble Marshal Schwerin, who, 


seizing the colours, placed himself on 
foot at their head, was shot through 
the heart ; but his officers rallied the 
troops, and assailed the Austrian right, 
at the same moment that Frederick 
broke through their centre, and drove 
it towards Prague. A desperate strug- 
gle with the bayonet now_ensued=be- 
tween the Austrian left and the Prus- 
sian right under Prince Henry; and 
Marshal Brown, while in act of issuing 
orders to an aid-de-camp, received a 
deadly wound in the body; and as he 
could ill brook the double mortification 
of a defeat and of resigning the com- 
mand to Prince Charles of Lorraine, it 
became mortal, He was compelled to 
leave the field, from which his right 
wing fled to Maleschitz, while the left 
followed the centre in hopeless disorder 
to Prague, leaving the victory to the 
Prussians, who by their own account 
had 3,000 killed, and 6,000 wounded 
(by another account, 18,000 killed !) 
397 officers fell, many of them high in 
rank ; 8,000 Austrians wereslain, 9,000 
taken prisoners, and 50,000 were shut 
up in Prague, while all the cavalry fled 
to Beneschau, and joined Marshal 
Daun. Such was the terrible and dis- 
astrous battle of Prague, and seldom 
has the sun set upon such a scene of 
suffering or slaughter as the field 
presented, for there were more than 
twenty thousand killed and wounded 
men lying upon it at six in the even- 
ing ! 

Marshal Brown was conveyed by 
his soldiers into Prague, where he en- 
dured the greatest torture from his 
wound, which was aggravated by the 
bitterness of being disabled at such a 
critical time. Thus by the agitation 
and bitterness of his mind, it became 
fatal, and fifty-one days after the battle 
he expired of mingled agony and cha- 
grin, on the 26th of June, 1757, atthe 
age of fifty-two. 

Thus died Austria’s most able gene- 
ral and diplomatist — and one of Ire- 
land's greatest sons—one of whom she 
has every reason to be proud, for be 
was the military rival of Frederick of 
Prussia, and of France’s most skilful 
marshals, and he filled all Europe with 
the fame of his exploits in the field and 
his talent in the cabinet. 

A magnificent monument was erected 
to bis memory, and his titles and estates 
were inherited by his sons, of whom 
he left two by his countess, Maria 
Philippina of Martinitz. 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 


Dears is busy, reaping a rich harvest of the noblest sons of Britain. 

Happy he who dies at once, with his sword in his hand, unconscious of his 
fate, his blood glowing with the excitement of the charge, his ears ringing with 
the conquering war-cries of his comrades. 

A calmer, but a sadder and more melancholy end has been his, whose name 
we have given above. In the prime of manhood—with the long ambition of his 
life just attained—Death has snatched him from the arms of his friends, and from 
the eyes of the world. 

As a scientific man his loss is irreparable. He had done more than any man 
living in certain departments of natural history, and in the connexion between 
the natural history of the present and that of the past ages of the globe. As 
Paleontologist to the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, his services 
had been most valuable in many practical parts of science, while in many theo- 
retical and philosophical questions, his profound and original views had given 
him a permanent authority in the scientific world. Neither was his a merely 
dry and scientific mind; it was enlivened by an exquisite taste for the arts of 
painting and poetry, in both of which he was no mean proficient. 

As some slight evidence of his taste, we can point to an article written by him 
for this Magazine, entitled, ‘‘ Geology, Popular and Artistic.” 

If, however, his loss to the scientific world is great, what shall we say of that 
social loss which the wide circle of his friends will have to deplore in him. 

Of a manly, gentle, and kind disposition—of a noble modesty that thought of 
others rather than himself—and of a frank and open geniality, overflowing with 
wit and humour himself, and always anxious to draw out and encourage the ef- 
forts of others, he was the centre of a larger social circle of men, remarkable 
for their talents in various ways, and for the cordiality of their union, than any 
other man in the United Kingdom. ‘There are soldiers and sailors in the East ; 
there are men toiling under the burning sun of India, and on the arid plains of 
Australia —in every climate, wherever there is a man who is a student, or a 
lover of the natural sciences, there will be a friend of Professor Forbes. He 
was the firmest and truest friend that ever man had. We have, on more than 
one occasion, witnessed his first meeting with some old school-fellow, or college 
companion—a man, perhaps, on whom the world had not looked kindly, nay, it 
might happen, one who had not altogether deserved the kind looks of the world. 
No matter—to have been once a friend or companion, was to entitle him to the 
right hand of Edward Forbes, and to all other service he could render him. 
Few rarer, few more valuable qualities are found in the world; and now, while 
the loss is too recent to permit us to estimate it correctly, this recollection 
appeals to the heart more strongly than that of all the pleasantness of Forbes’s 
wit, or than all the glory of his fame. 

He died on Saturday, November the 18th, of internal inflammation, after a 
severe illness of ten days, retaining his senses, his calmness, and much even of 
his vigour of mind, up to the last. 

We believe that he never thoroughly recovered from the effects of the Xanthus 
fever he caught in Lycia, while naturalist to H. M.S. Beacon. The seeds of 
disease were left in his frame ; and these, it is feared, were lately ripened by his 
intense application, and the little rest he gave himself, in his anxiety to do justice 
to the duties of his post as Professor of Natural History in Edinburgh. 

One consolation only is left us: he has done enough to give him an enduring 
— in the history of science; his name and his works cannot die — “ death 

ath no more dominion over him.” His memory will live in the recollections 
of the world, for many a long generation after all those hearts are cold, in 
which it will be locked as a sacred heritage—the memory of a dear friend. 
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